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PREFACE 


This volume is the fifth in the series of District 
Gazetteers for Rajasthan State. The boundaries of the 
present Sirohi District coincide with those of the former State 
of Sirohi. The rulers of Sirohi in 1845 seceded to the British 
Government certain portions of Abu on a long term lease. 
The political history of Abu Taliika after independence, has 
attracted much attention. It was in several stages that the 
entire area was restored to Rajasthan and finally, since the 
reorganisation of States in 1956; it forms part of the district. 
A brief account of Sirohi area is available in Volume XXI 11 
of the series of the Imperial Ga/^etteer of India which was 
published in 1908. Later, K. D. Erskine collected certain 
portions from the series of Rajputana Gazetteers ‘as related 
to the Sirohi State’ and these were published in 1910 under 
the title ‘A Gazetteer . f Sirohi Stale and some Statistical 
Tables.’ 

lAs in case of (dher gazetteers, Erskine’s compilation 
referred to above, was ‘intended solely for the use of Sirohi 
Darbar and its officials, or of political and medical officers 

connected with this State The purpose of 

District Gazetteers now being compiled in accordance with 
the general pattern approved by the Government of India, is 
wide. While, therefore, free use of the material available 
in the old gazetteers and administration reports has been 
made in compiling this volume, the bulk of tiie material had 
to be collected from indigenous sources and on the spot 
enquiries as the old gazetteer did not contain any informa- 
tion, on the majority of chapters comprising the volume. 

We are obliged to the various departments of the State 
and Central Governments, other organisations and 
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individuals for extending their co-operation in the collection 
of the material. We are thankful to the Central Gazetteers 
Unit for their co-operation and valuable suggestions in the 
preparation of the volume. We are also thankful to Shri B. S. 
Mehta, Ex-Chief Secretary and Shri K.P.U. Menon, the 
present Chief Secretary, for their valuable guidance in this 
work. 

The map of the district included in the volume, lias 
been prepared by the Survey of India. 

The work on this volume was started by Shri D. C. 
Joseph, the then Director, which was subsequently taken up 
by Shri B. N. Dhoundiyal who submitted the first draft to the 
Central Gazetteers Unit. Later on Shri Maya Ram who 
took over as Director, revised certain chapters and 
incorporated the suggestions made by the Central Gazetteers 
Unit. In keeping with the convention, however, the volume 
is being published in the name of Shri Dhoundiyal. 

The officers of this Directorate have done useful team 
work in the preparation of this volume. 


K. K. SEHGAL 

Director, District Gazetteers, 
Rajasthan, Jaipur. 
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CHAPtER I 

GENERAL 

HflBODUCTOBY 


Origin of name 

«• }® headquarters, the town 

f Sirohi, and the latter is said to have taken its name from 
the Saranwa hill, on the western slope of which it stands^ 
Tod in his TrauU »» Western India, has suggested thnf flio 
name of the toitory might have be4 

tion at the head (sir) of the desert {rohi). It has^ Iso Wn 
suggestt^ that the original name of the town was ‘Shivpuri’ 
of which the present name is a derivative. SirohPalso 
means sword’ and this has led some people to belies tW 
this State of brave Deora Ohauhana'^^edTta p^n 
name due to the widespread fame of its swords. ^ 

f traditions, this area has always been referred 

to as Arbuc^ Pradesh. It was regarded as part of Marubhumi^ 
Ihus we learn from Vishnu that “in the extremw 

west are Sai^tras, Suras, Abhiras, Arbndhas eto 
along the Paripatra mountains.” ® 

In Ptolemy’s map of India, (ISO A.D.P this area has 
^n shown as Apocopi Mounf or the detached mount 
He calls it apocopi monks deorum poena appellati. The 


1 . 


Pandit Gburi Shankar Ojha also subsoribed 
bardic literature also the laact is referred to 


to this view, 
as ‘Siranva*. 


hi the 


2 . 


data Solad^, to 


8 . 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

Pindwara 

99 

1,124 (434 sq.milee) 

77 

Reodar 

126 

1,225 (473 ” ) 

• 

72 

Sheoganj 

09 

894 (345 ” ) 

; 59 

Sirohi 

84 

1,173(4.53 „ ) 

H 86 

Total . . 

460 

5,263(2009 sq. miles) 
sq. km. 

352 


Thus tahsil Sirohi is the most donsoly populatf^d and 
tahsil Reodar is the largest in ar(*a.. 

Towns 


In the 1961 Census, 5 towns ait-i list(Hl, viz., Mount 
Abu, Abu Road, Pindwara, Sheoganj and Sirohi. 

A description of these towns has been reserved for the 
last chapter. 


TOFOOEAPHY 

The district is in the shape of an irregular triangle, with 
the apex near the village of Harji in the extreme north and 
the base extending west by noi-th-west from, a point where 
the territories of the former States of Sirohi, Idar and Banta 
met, 

It is much broken up by hills and rocky ranges, toaj 
main iEeature is the almost isolated mountain of Abu, the 
hi^^ pealt of which, Guru SikKar, lis^ 5^680 

m.) above the s^ level. The mountain is rituatod near 
ih^ sou^ej^n border. It is separated by a narrow pses from 
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an adjacent range of narrow hills which runs in a north -ea,sterly , 
direction almost as far as Sheoganj and divides the district 
into two not very unequal parts. Most of the area in tahsils 
Reodar, Sirohi and Sheoganj lies in the western part of these 
hills. It is comparatively open and level, and consequently, 
more populous and better cultivated. 

The western part of tahsil Reodar, bordering tahsil 
Jaswantpura of Jalorc district,. approaches the likeness of 
a sandy desert area. In other parts of the tahsil the soil is 
black or 'dham/i\ Three-fourth of the area under tahsil Shec- 
ganj is covered with sandy soil. The north-western portion 
of tahsil Sirohi is similar but in the south-west, this tahsil 
has hard rocky soil. The whole of Rindwara tahsil lies in the 
eastern part and is mostly covered by hills with some fairly 
open spaces; predominant soil types in tbest^ areas lx*ing black 
and sandy loam. In Abu tahsil, the Aravalli hills form a wall 
in the east and between them and Abu-Sirohi range is a 
narrow valley (from 1,000 ft. or 305 m. to 1,200 ft. or 366 m* 
above the sea level) through which runs the metre-gauge 
line of Delhi-Ahmcdabad section of Western Railway, 


Hills 


As mentioned earlier the Abu-Sirohi range divides the 
disti ict in t^vo parts. In the v'estern area there are four 
groups of scattered hills-one each in tahsils Sirohi and 
Sheoganj and two in tahsil Reodar. These are off shoots of 
the Aravalli range. 

The Jairaj group of hills in tahsil Reodar lies in the 
east of river Sukli in villages Radar, Onchaliya, Dhibri, 
Rampur, Badcchi, Bhatana and Bherugarh. The group 
becomes denser as it enters the territories of Gujarat. The 
highest hill in this group is Jairaj near Radar village with 
a total length of 5 miles (8 km,), the highest point being 
3,676 ft. (1,090 m.) above the sea level. 


Across river Sukli in the western most part of this tahsil 
is the Naudwar group of hills covering an area of about 95 
square miles (246 sq. km.) in the villages of (^ondwara, Sunani, 
itiisma, Rohua, Kesua, Nibaj, Jeerawal, etc. A detached 
section of this group forms a wall along the western border. 
Highest poipts are, a peak in the north-east of village Rohua 
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(2,280 ft. i.e. 695 m. above the sea level) and Nibaj (3,277 ft. 
or 999 m.) 

Another scattered group of hills can be said to 
begin with the isolated hillocks in village Pamera and 
extend to villages Sanpur," Positra, Vardara, Baida, Sartara, 
Varal etc. in tahsil Sirohi. The water falling east of this 
area is drained by river Sukli which flow's in south-wes- 
terly direction while the wf'stern sector is drained by rivers 
Kapalganga and Kachinaoli, both flowing north-west. ^The 
highest point is an isolated j>eak w'cst of village Mandirara 
reaching a height of 1,914 ft. or 583 m. above the sea l4yel. 
There are t wo points above 1,000 ft. (30.5 m.) near village 
Sanwara and Sanpur respectively. 

Tnthe extreme n.orth of the district, a branch of detached 
hills runs to northern direction. It enters Pali at a point 
west of village Revada in tahsil Sh(‘oganj. The south-west 
fringes of this group begin with an isolated peak reaching 
the height of 2,098 ft. (639 in.) near village Sagaliya. Some 
of the villages through which these bills run are Van, Las, 
Taleta, Alpa, Jharoli and fJola. Tliere are at least four 
other peaks more than 2,000 ft. (610 m.) above sea level viz. 
atvarious points west of villages Aloehhal (2,181 ft . or 665 m.). 
Jogpura (2,365 ft. or 721 m.).Alpa (2,242 ft. or 683 m.)and 
Revada (2,284 ft. or 696 ni.)resj)t‘ctively. 

These four scattered groups of hills are marked feature 
of the area we.st of middle ranges, w hich is otherwise mostly 
level and sandy. There exist numerous small hillocks defying 
any classification. Rivers in the northei’n half of this area viz, 
Kapalganga, Kachmaoli, Krishnavati, Khari and Sukri 
flow in north-west direction. The southern part of this 
area is drained by Sukli and its tributaries. Sukli flows in south- 
west direction. Its western tributaries mostly flow towards 
east or horth-east. The eastern tributaries mainly flow to- 
wards west and north-west. And the north-w'estem tributary, 
which originates near village Burarikhera in Abu bills, flows 
through village Tokra towards north-west and then changes 
its bourse abruptly to south-west. 

tbs Middle or Abm-Sho^ Bangs « 

The SircH rfrges etr be regar<kd as thb skirls 
td Cl tlyi r g sjru s of Ara vallis. The isolated mountain of 
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Abu is separated from these ranges by a narrow pass near 
village Isra. These run in a north-easterly direction as far 
as the town of Sheoganj in the north and are much lower 
than the Abu ranges. The highest peak, south-east of village 
Sambaria, is 3,3hl ft. i.e. 1,034 in. 

Tributaries of Krishnavati and Khari drain western 
portion of thes e ranges, Sukri drains the northern portion and 
the tributaries of Western Banas drain the eastern parts. 

Mount Abtt 

It is a detached hill of Aravalli range situated somewhat 
south-east of the centre of the Sirohi district, between 24°3r 
and 24°43' N. and 72°38' and 72°53' E. As mentioned earlier, 
it is se])arated from Sirohi ranges by a narrow valley. Ano- 
ther valley, seven miles across, separates it from an eastern 
chain of Aravalli hills. Through this valley flows tb Wes- 
tern Banas. It rises suddenly from a flat plain like a rocky 
island lying off the sea coast of a continent. In shape it is 
long and narrow, but the to]> s])reads out into a picturesque 
])lateau nearly 4,000 ft. (1,210 in.) above the sea, about 
twelve miles (iO km.) in length and two to three (5 to 8 km.) 
in breadth. The natural features are vi'iy l>old, and the slopes, 
especially on the western and northern sides, extremely pre- 
cipitous; on the east and south, the outline is more broken 
by spurs with deep valleys between. The traveller when 
ascending the mountain, can hardly fail to be impressed with 
the grand and beautiful scenery; the gigantic blocks of syenitic 
rocks, towering along the crest of the hill, are especially 
striking, being in some cases so weather-woni as to present 
the most fanciful and weird shaps, while in others, they appear 
so slightly balanced as to be in danger of rolling down. In 
places, too, the face of the cliffs has been moulded into rou- 
nded caverns and holes resembling the section of a largely 
magnified sponge, while the brow often over-looks an 
absolute precipice, three or four hundred feet of sheer descent. 
The scenery in the interior of Abu is soft and romantic rather 
than grand, but very beautiful of its kind. The constant 
succession of hills and valleys, with occasional. peeps of the 
distant plains, and the black, grey and purple tints of the 
curious and grotesquely shaped rocks, contrasting with 
the variegated green of the trees and shrubs, all combine to 
form the mOst oharming landscape scenery. As may be 
expect, it is during and just after the rains that the place 
wears its most pleasing aspect. 
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The station of Mount Abu, is about 4,000 ft. (1,219 ni.) 
above sea level; it is built on an irregular plateau, surrounded 
by several projecting peaks and elevated ridges. Oria 
another considerable plateau, is about five miles (8 km.) 
from Abu Station; it is 500 ft. (152 m.) higher than Abu, 
and lies below the main peak of Guru Sikhar, and some- 
what south of that elevation. This plateau is sorrounded 
by low ridges. It contains three small tanks, which hold 
water for a great part of the year, and has some good wells 
dose to the villages on it. It is cooler than Abu, and wotld 
be a good site for a sanitorium, if sufficient water could -be 
assured. • \ 

Towards the northern extremity of these hills is Gul^u 
Sikhar (the hermit’s pimiacle) towering 5,650 ft. (1,722 iua) 
above the sea level. It is the highest jjoint between the 
Himalayas and Nilgiris. Other prominent peaks are near 
village Ser, north-east of Guru Sikhar (5,241 ft. or 1,597 m.), 
further north (4,435 ft. or 1,352 m.), Achalgarh (4,528 ft. 
or 1,380 m.) and thi'ce peaks situated in west of Delwara 
(4,731 ft. or 1,442 m.) south of Abu (4,248 ft. or 1,295 m.) and 
north east of Rishikesh (3,338 ft. or 1,017 m.) respectively. 

The slopes and base of this mountain are clothed with 
fairly dense forests of the various trees common to the plains 
and the neighbouring Aravalli range, interspersed with 
great stretches of bamboo jungle. On the higher parts, 
humid types appear which are quite unknown below’. 
Owing to its comparatively heavy rainfall, Abu is, as regards 
vegetation, by far the richest spot in Rajasthan. The flora 
is described in detail later in this chapter. 

Tbe Eastern Rashes 

East of the Abu hills, across the valley of Banas, is 
the tract known as BhaJear, which consists of successive ranges 
of steep and rugged hills of no great height. This part of 
the country was formerly notorious as a refuge for marauders 
and out-laws, and is inhabited by Oirasiaa and BhUs, who 
caused much damage to the forests by felling and bmmng 
trees, preparatory to practising that peculiar system of agri- 
culture; styled Wedar or Walra. The system is, however, 
on the d^hne now due to stricter enforcement of forest 
conservation rules and the settling down of the tribal people to 
better practices of cultivation. The higher points in these 
ranges are— 3,027 ft. (923 metre), neaJf vSlage Men, 2,842 ft. 
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( 866 m.) near village Uparlagadh, and 2,812 ft. (857 m.) 
near village Tankia. 

The continuity of^this group of hills forming the eastern 
boundary of the district is broken at a place south-east of vil- 
lage Rohera for a mile or so, and the range north of this village 
are more scattered. The highest points of these hills in tahsil 
Pindwara are: — 

3,599 ft. (1097 m.) near village Savela (S.E.’of village) 

2,648 ft. (807 m.) near village Savela (S.E. of village) 

2,460 ft. (760 ni.) near village Nawawas (N.E. of village) 

2,340 ft. (713 m.) near village Nawawas (East of village) 

RIYBB SYSTEM AffD WATBR RESOURCE 

All the hill ranges of this district are intersected by 
numeroim water channels. These run with considerable 
force and volume during the rainy season but are dry for the 
greater part of the year. There are two lines of watershed 
from wtach streams run north-west and south-west to join 
the l^nm and the Western Banas. These are, one, the somewhat 
elevated plain west of the northern point of Abu and, two 
the low range of hills crossing the eastern valley at Pindwara. 

Riven ioming Iiimi 


Javxii—lt is the largest and longest of the rivers of 
north-west, which eventually join Luni. Rising in the 
Aravalh hills near the base of the Belkar peak and flowing 
though the villages of Badgam, Akhapura, Kalapura and 
Lhandana, it forms the boundary between Pali a.nd Sirohi. 
It passes close to Sheoganj on the north-eastern border and 
after crossing viUage Chandana enters district Pali. Plowing 
torth-west for five to six miles (eight to ten km.) in Pali. 
it.,re-^ters the north-eastern fringe of the district in village 
^khmava-Bada and crosses the district after flowing through 
toe ^^e Lakhmava-Chhota. Thus it flows in or along 
toe pordeiB of Sirohi only for eight miles (13 km.). ^ 

Sf|iW-^he Sukri has its sources in the hills south of 
® "v flowing for about ni^ miles (14 km.) through 
^^ct :^h. It enters Sirohi in village Sibagam. PornS 

vfflages Sibagam andamtila, it 
towards noito-west for about miles (6 Itm.)* Thereafter 
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it changes its course abruptly towards the north. After 
passing through villages Guda and Rukhada it progressively 
changes its course towards north-west. The Ajmer-Sirohi 
road crosses it through an Irish bridge between villages 
Posaliya and Khandra. After crossing villa^ Joela, it 
enters Pali, It re-enters this district near village Budeii 
and is joined by a tributary before it enters village Revada. 
Its total length is 29 miles (47 kin.) and it joins river Jawai 
near Revada village within the district. It drains an area 
of about 210 sq. miles, i,e., 544 sq. km. 

Khari — The various vala^ which form this river rise 
on the western slopes of the hills north of Sirohi 4own in 
villages Jodwadakhera, Kolar, Veravilpur and Palri, and 
unite about seven miles (11 km.) from their- source at the 
village Ora. ' Thence the river eontmues in a north-westerly 
direction through villages Akhapura, Mandani, Savali, 
Naradara, Lotiwarakalan and after crossing village Ummid- 
garh, is joined on the left bank by river Krishnavati. It 
joins Sukri at approximately 72°27' longitude and 25°16' 
latitudes in Jalore district. The total length of this river 
is 42 miles (68 km.) of which about 20 miles (32 km.) lie in 
yirohi district. The Khari drains an area of about 130 sq. 
miles (337 sq. km.) in this district, and a dam has been 
constructed for a storage reservoir at Ora. 

Krishnavati — The most important tributary of Khari 
is Krishnavati. Its noilhern branch, called Kameri, rising 
in village Kavakhera in the north of Abu flows in a north- 
west direction through villages Dhanta, Sindrath, Kharwai 
and Pipalki. The rain falling in the western slopes of the 
hills is drained by it while a tributary of Western Banas 
drains the eastern slopes. The southern branch of iLishna- 
vati rises near village Bolangri and flows towards north 
through villages Vedeli, Mamavali, Angor, and Padiv. 
These bj anches join each other in village ^dwara whence 
the course of the river turns towards west. Between 
villages Manera and Varada it changes its course ta north 
and after crossing the district at a point north-west of village 
Iriatapura, joins river Khari near Ijmmidgarh, after running 
its total course of 34 miles (66 km.). 

Kachniaoli or Bodi — lie course lies between thoso of ‘ 
Kri^avaU and Kapakanga. It rises in the hilk of Kn^ ’ “ 
and passing through Mot^aon (how known m 
nagar) and Bavli, enters Jalore, where it fahsiuto Kndnwnsti. 
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Kapaiffanga — ^It rises in the hills south of vil 
Kahen4ia>~ and after flowing north-west through Positra, 
Mandwara and Madiya changes its course to west and enterii 
Jalore district at a point west of village Akoona. The 
river has a total length of 20 miles (32 km.) of which- 16 mil^ 
(26 km.) lie in Sirohi and 4 miles (6 km.) in Jalore. This 
riVCT joins Bandi at approximately 72“29' longitude and 
24®68' latitude, near village Chandur in Jalore district. 

SuicK — It is the most important tributary of Western 
Banas and drains the south-western portion of the district 
lying between Abu and the Nibaj hills. The eastern branch 
of Sukli rises in the hills near Dantrai, and flows first south- 
east and next south by south-west about • fourteen miles 
(23 km.) till it joins the eastern branch near Jawal. Near 
village Bhikanvas it is joined on the left bank by a rivulet. 
It then passes through villages Reodar, Vasan, and Magri 
Wara, etc. 

The eastern branch of Sukli comes from Sanwara 
hills and the north-western slopes of Abu and has a length 
of 25 miles (40 km.) as far as Jawal. One of its tributaries 
rises north of village Nagani and flowing south-east through 
Dangrali and Positra and joins the main branch on its right 
bank. Another stream rising near village Utraj Gurusikhar 
flows north-west through villages Burari Khera and Tokra 
and then changing its course to south-west joins the central 
branch on its left bank in village Malgam. After drawing 
water from these streams, the eastern branch of Sukli becomes 
quite a broad river with high banks, though its bed is usually 
dry soon after the rains. 

After Jawal, the united streams under the name of 
Sipu continue in a south-westerly direction, through villages 
Jugadra and Rampura and thence through the territory of 
Banaskantha district of Gujrat till they fall into the Western 
Banas near Ohota Ranpur. 

WeM&m Banas — It is by far the most important river 
of the district, draining almost all the area east of Abu-SiroW 
range in tahrils Pindwara and Abu Road. It rises in the 
Mils behind the town of Sirohi, drawing water from Tialas 
through viUages Naya Sanwara, Rajpura, Kotra 
aa^ Juna S^w^a. It flows for ten miles (16 km.) in a 
direction as far as.^Jharoli (near Pindwara) 
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where it turns to the south-west. Near vi^ge Kotm* it 
is joined on its right bank by a stream which rises near village 
Virwara and flows in a south-easterly direction through 
villages Arasna and Nadiya.* 

Another stream rising in the eastern- slopes of hills of 
village Valoriya and flowing in a south-westerly direction 
for some 13 miles (21 km.) through villages Vasa, Rohira, 
Vatera, Bhiman and Bharja, joins Western Banas on the left 
bank near the railway station of Kivarli. Two more minor 
streams join Banas from right before it crosses the 4i8trict a 
little below Mawal railway station. The total leiigth of 
Western Banas is about 60 miles (80 km.). It eventually 
lof ees itself in the sand at the head of Rann of CHitch. Within 
Sirohi limits Western Banas is not perennial, and usually 
ceases to flow about the middle of cold weather, leaving 
pools of water here and there. The bed is sandy and rocky, 
and the banks, though never high, are often shelving. 
Like all mountain torrents, the river is subject to occasional 
floods, but these soon subside, leaving the stream fordable 
and the water clear and good. Near Abu Road it is crossed 
by a fine bridge of seventeen spans, each of thirty-five feet, 
which was constructed betw'een 1887 and 1889 at a cost of 
about a lakh of rupees contrilmted partly by the erstwhile 
states of Rajputana whose intei-ests also were served by it. 

Floods 

In the years of unusually heavy raiidall the rivers 
and mountain streams come down in (onsiderable 
volume, and inundate all low lying areas in the vicinity. 
In 187^ it rained incessantly on Abu for a week, and the 
floods which were unprecedented, carried away many Persian 
Wheels they came across and caused much dama^ to the 
k/iarif crops. A somewhat similar calamity befell in Sep- 
tember 1893, but was less destructive. 

Another year of unusual floods was 1941, when nearly 
24 inches ( 610 m.m.) of rainfall fell Iretween August 12 and 
Ai%ust< 14. The damage to houses and other property was 
most severe in Abu Road and Sirohi towns and to welte in 
Shi^ganj. In all, ten persons (seven in tahsil Sheoganj 
and three in tahsil Abu Road) and 2,116 cattle were 
Also about 3,640 houses and 204 wells Vraift^ 

away or damaged. The totaMoss of property was estimated 
at rupees one lakh. ' Belief measures on we part of the 
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included a sanction of Rs. 16,000 for gratuitous relief and 
taccmi, remission on forest duty, suspension of the execu- 
tion of all civil decrees upto Rs. 260/- for six months and 
opening of relief works by the P. W, D. costing Rs. 7,690. 
l^e people of Sirohi, Sheoganj, Ahu Road and Pindwara 
towns and the state servants raised a relief fund of Rs. 11,313. 

Rainfall during 1943-44 was also very h^vy, especially 
from July 16 to August 28, 1943. Between these dates as 
much as 12 inches ( 305 m.m. ) of rainfall was recorded at 
some places within a few hours. Heaviest damage was 
caused in tahsil Reodar where village Chhota Rohua was 
practically submerged, a large number of livestock was 
washed away and traffic remained dislocated for about a 
month. Mandar, another village in the same tahsil, also 
suffered heavily. The figures for rainfall are given below, 
(rainfall figures for the previous year are also given for compa- 
rison): — 

(1 /wcfe=25;4 m.m.) 


Name of 
place 

Rainfall in 
1942-43 

Ra'nfall in 
1943-44 

Sirohi 

28.12 inches 

55.99 inches 

Abu Road 

40.5 „ 

58.35 „ 

Sheoganj 

24.96 „ 

32.32 „ 

Pindwara 

28.51 „ 

50.24 „ 

Reodar 

31.56 „ 

77.97 „ 

Delwara 

101.11 „ 

164.99 „ 


The floods caused a Malaria epidemic which raged furious- 
ly for about 2 months throughout the state. Relief measures 
taken by the state included opening of kitchens a€ Mandar 
and Chhota Rohua, free distribution of grain and money, 
taccavi loans, opening of temporary shelters for flood victims 
in state buildings and exemption from duty charged on 
timber and other building material obtained from the forests. 
Extensive damage to marij crops could have resulted in 
the scarcity conditions next year but a good rabi harvest 
saved the situation. 

ItSint and Tania 

natural lakes exist, but there are traces 
of Giurh (in the east) and at 
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other places. Generally speaking, the sub-soil app^rs 
unsuitable for artificial storage of water. Some other im- 
portant tanks are: — 

Nakhi— Of existing lakes and tanks the picturesque 
Nakhi Talab on Abu, holds pride of place; it is described in 
chapter XIX. 

Chandela — Situated at the foot of Abu hills and eight 
miles (12 km.) west of Abu Road, it is an old reservoir, en- 
larged and improved during the famine of 1899-1900 (the '^ork 
was completed in 1903) and is capable of irrigating 676 a^res 
(273 hectares) of land. Its catchment area is 2 square mfles 
(6.18 sq. km.). 

Jubilee Tank - — In the north-east near Pindwara is a 
tank constructed to commemorate the diamond Jubilee of 
Queen Victoria. It has a catchment area of 7 sq. miles 
(18 sq. hm.) and a capacity to irrigate 572 acres (231 hectares) 
of land. But now due to the breaches that appeared long 
back, it does not hold much water. Though still used for 
small irrigation, its value for the purpose has now become 
rather limited due to setqiage which is difficult and costly 
to repair. 

Sivera - — ^This tank is situated in village Sivera — six 
miles (9 km.) to the north-west of Pindwara near Keshavganj 
railway station. It was constructed in A.'D. 1878 (S. 1936) 
by Maharao Sarup Singliji in memory of his deceased father. 
Its embankment is two miles (3 km.) long and 24 Let 
(7m.) high. When full, it can irrigate 2,660 bighas of 
land. In years of good rains the overflow from this tank 
finds its^way to Western Banas. The tank abounds in fishes. 


There are following three tanks near the town of Sirohi;— 

Akhdac ^Also known as Kalkaji-ka-talab, it 

(>3,36,000 cubic feet of water sufficient to irrigate W7 highas. 
It was constructed during the reign of Maharao Akbdao. 

Manmrovar^lt was constructed in the memory ^ 
Mai^aram Man JECuiiwar by Maharao Keahri Binahii in 

Sftaame yew of 1899 A. d/ot Samm ^ 
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its popular name Chhappan (fifty-six) Sagar. It has a catch, 
ment area of 5 sq. miles (13 sq. km.) and a capacity to store 
4,10,400 cubic feet of water, sufficient for irrigating 200 
bighas of land. ,, 

Both these tanks are situated in the north-east of SiroM 
town and are fed by Booj-ka-Nala. 

Lakherm — Situated in Sirohi town and used mostly 
for washing clothes etc., it has a catchment area of 3 sq. miles 
(8 sq. km.) and a storage capacity of 4,20,400 cubic feet. The 
bund was constructed during the reign of Maharao Lakherao 
and is 500 ft. (152 m.) long, 200 ft. (61 m.) broad and 10 ft. 
(3 m.) high. It is fed by Zap-ka-nala and Booj-ka-nala. 

Abbot Tank—'LoGBA^d at Matrimata, a plateau on 
the Sarnava hills, it has a catchment area of one sq. mile 
(3 sq. km.) and capacity of storing 38,400 cubic feet of water. 
Due to the nature of terrain around it, irrigation is not possible. 

Dvdhia — Situated between Sarneshwarji and Sirohi, 
it has a catchment area of 1 sq. mile (3 sq. km.) and a storag e 
capacity of 2,64,000 cubic feet of water. 

Visola — Situated 5 miles (8 km.) north of Sirolii town 
on way to Kolar, it has a capacity of 59,400 cubic feet. Dur- 
ing the dry season, the bed of this tank is cultivated. 

S^tiogs and Spring Heads 

Considering the hilly nature of the surface on the sum- 
mit of Abu, perennial springs of water are few and small. 
This is doubtless owing to generally impervious nature of the 
rock preventing deep percolation. But, for the same reason, 
water can be got in almost every valley, witW 20 or 30 feet 
(6 to 9 m.) of the surface by sinking wells through clay. Many 
of the basins retaining these collections of water are small and 
shaUow, the supply is soon exhausted and towards the end 
of the dry season the wells in them cease to yield much water. 
Those situated lowest in the valleys and nearest to the deepest 
petrt of the basin last longest and always mve the most. The 
water in all these wells although uncertain of the quantity, 
is of good quality. 

, Msewluare in the district, the sub-surface wateor is 
for the most part good, and is rarely brackish, but the depth 
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at which water stands in the wells, varies considerably. In 
the north-eastern portion of the district, adjoining Pali 
water is found only at a considerable depth (90 to 100 ft! 
i.e., 27 to 30 m. and more) and is generally brackish. There 
are also but few wells here and irrigation is not practised 
much so that cultivators are totally dependent on rainfall. 
In the north-western parts, wells are less deep (70 to 90 feet 
i.e., 21 to 27 m.) between Abu and AravalU range, along 
the course of Banas, and in south, the water is of good qua- 
lity, and is much nearer the surface, (from 60 to 15 feel i.e., 
18 to 4 m.). As we go towards south, wells, as a rule are of 
even less depth. In the western areas bordering jLlore 
wells are again, of considerable depth ( 60 to 70 fXt or 
18 to 21 m.). In Sirohi and the area around it, watir is 
sometimes scarce in hot season when it deteriorates in qua- 
lity, also. The depth of wells varies from 60 to 100 feet 
i.e., 18 to 30 m. ’ 

GEOLOGY 


Geological Antianity 

The Arayalli system to which most of the schists and 
gneiss found m the district belong, seems to be remnant 
of a gre^ mountain range which millions of years ago rivalled 
inighty Himalayas. It is probable that they w'ere the centre 
ol a great ice cap during Carlknii Ferous rieriod and core of 
this old mountain range which now remains is made up of 
rocks of extreme antiquity. Recent, investigations go to 
show that these rocks must have been deposited in sea^ W 

if ill CJoologically the rocks belong 

to t he metamorphic senes of Archaean rocks, and consist of 
gnei^, histita schists, quartzites and limestone with fraa 
ment bmdmgs of marble and granite. The whole 
system hM been greatly disturbed and is much fLJSl 
Ihcse hills are generally composed of sed^eX^TX 
With occ&*Bion8<l 22i6t8iiiorphic rocks, 

Geologioal Ibrmatioa 

it, ^ds m the western and north-wastem tiurf, 

the dkteet have been derived from the sand 

^ south-west monsoon winds, which 

of Cutch, sweep through the area for 

year, A certain proportion of the sand la of 

diaxiud M wen M eeeSiri 
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The general character of the geological foi*niation of 
the AravalU range within Sii'ohi is primitive granite, with a 
general dip to the east, on massive compact blue slate, the 
latter rarely appearing much above the surface. Variegated 
quartz and a variety of schistose slate of A aried hue are 
found in abundance in the internal valleys, and rocks of 
gneiss and syenite appear at intervals. The hilly tract 
raown as Bhjkkar is matle of primitive and mctamorphic 
rocks, schists and limestone. Abu is formed by a highly 
felspathic, massive and crystalline gni'iss with a few scdiistoso 
beds. It is priiKifjally solid granite, in many places well 
covered with soil and well wooded especially in valleys and 
water slopes. Mild tremors still occui' frequently in this 
area and there may be some element of truth in the tiadi- 
tions pi-eserved in Mahabhamf that Mount Abu was cut off 
fiom the nearby ranges du(“ to the action of a violent eajili- 
quake. The Naklii lake also ajqjears to he of voicajiic origin. 

'riie dykes and bases of granite found iii this area are 
akin to Jalore type and arc; mica bearing. Mica is found in 
large (luautities near Gu<.>m and Dildaj'. 

The chief comjKmonts of jiunuirous hilly ranges f>f this 
district consist of granite, quartz, clinkstone, and a kind of 
rotten slate. Limestone is also found in various parts of 
the district, one of the principal quarries beuig at Kasibal 
near- Sirohi. 

Abu is mainly composed of greyish, large grained 
gi'auite, which often contains distinct veins of quartz, trap, 

K istoue, gneiss and schist. Fragments of mica and a 
crystalline limestone aie met within different parts of 
the mountain. Fine specimens of rock-crystal are also 
occasionally found. The compact blue slate stone is princi- 
pally used for flooring and roofing, as it is strong and durable. 
The Abu granite is much used for building purposes. 

•There are two marble mines on the hill, one in lands of 
Aohalgarh, named Vansavalla, the other at Utraj. Copper, 
rilver, iron, sulphur, arsenic, antimony, and lead are found 
hi small quantities in different pai-ts of the district. Traces 
trf gold were reported in some ferruginous bands of quartzose 
iK&t near Eohera railway station in 1897. 
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Eartliauakes and Tremoia 

Earthquakes are not uncommon on Abu. Indeed, no year 
passes without a vibration or two but fortunately shocks are aa 
a rule, very slight, and there is no record of a really destructive 
one. Ersivine refers to the reports given by people of rather 
sesvere earthquakes in 1826 and 1848, both of which caused 
damage to the houses and crac ked some of the arches of the 
llelwara temples. Anothei- earthquake occurred on 2nd 
December, 1866. There was a succession of rather alarming 
rtbrations not only at Abu but genejallA’ throughout Sirohi 
on the 9th October, 1876; the noise was descri bed as rc^mbling 
that ol‘ aiaihvay train at spcH'd. ajid the motion was f^ffieient 
to make glasses jingic' on the table and induce sonU*. of the 
inhabitants to spend the caitire night ocjt of duel's. Severe 
shocks occurred on 16th DeccunWr, 1882 and c'ontiuucd 
intcriuptedly foi' two inonlhs. 

Two obHC'i'vations uerc r<'cor(ied near Mount. Abu of 
the Kangra Earthquake of 4th April, J90.5. According to 
a meteorological ol)s('n-ei s n'j)ort some rumljing sounds 
from W.E. lasting a few .seconds were licai'd. 

According to another report from a Civil Sui'geon, tlu'oe 
shcx'ks were distinctly felt with 10 to 50 seconds interval in 
S.W.^K.E. direction judging by the sound. These were fol- 
lowed hy a severe shock after a few hours’ interval. 


The jiopular belief is that Abu rests on the horns of a 
great bull w ho, w hen displeased by sms of the people, shakes 
his head and causes earthquake. Importation of beef was 
believed to be follow ed by a shock; so the import of beef was 
forbidden on the hill by treaty. 

FLORA 

A considerable portion of the district is covei’ed with 
trees and bush jungle. The prevailing tree is smaller dheeuk 
(Anogeimtis pendula), which is found on most of the low 
rocky hills scattered over the district, when thus situated, it 
attains to no size and is of little use except for firewood' but 
in more favourable places such as the lower slopes of Aim, 
it reaches a fair size, and its wood, being tou^, is used for 
carts and agricultural implements. In the immediate nei. 
ghbourhood of the viJla^ such trees as the »m» {AmdiP(h 
cMa iwUca), the i^iem religiom)^ the bar 
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gtAmBia), the gular {Ficm ghrmraie), the (Zhyphus jujuha) 
and the tamarisk {Tamariz dioica) are common. The bush 
jungle, which covers three-fourths of the plains of the district, 
consists chiefly of a second species of her ( Zizyhus nummvlariajf 
the anwala {Cassia anrie/uhte) and the khmr {Amrm cMechu), 
together with khejra {Prosopis spicigera), babul (Acacia 
arabicM), jhal or pilu (Hedvadorn persica and 8. olenides), and 
Jmir or ka/)'d (Cappairs aphylla) at places. The thor 
(Euphorbia royleana) is found generally throughout Sirohi, 
especially on ^e hills round the base of Abu; and in other 
parts where the soil is deep and good, tln'ie are numbers of the 
dhak tree (Butea f random), the hark from the roots of which, 
owing to its diu ability under waiei', is much used in making 
ropes for the water pots of Persian wheMs. 

On the slopes a nd round fhe base* of Abu the forests 
contain a great variety of trees and shrubs. Among the 
most common are the bamboo (Bawbusn drictus), the am 
or mango (Mangifero. indica); two or three species of dhao 
(Anogeissus latifolia and pendula, etc.); the bel (Aegle marmelos); 
the haMu (Adina cordifolia); the siris (Albizziu lehbek); the 
jamun (Eugenia jambolana), iha kachnar (Bauhinia racemosa); 
the timru or tebron (Diospyro.'i tnelanoxylon); the semnl 
(Bambax nialaharicum); ihodhanian (Oreivia pilosa and (ke.v'ia 
hloefol'ia); the rohlra (Teconui undulata); the phedndra (Ery- 
thrina arborescens); the aonla (Phyllanthm emblim); and the 
horse-radish tree (Moringa concanensis). 

flora ol Moont Aha 

\ 

The flora of Mount Abu is varied and includes several 
plants and shrubs which could not exist in the dry hot plains. 

The slopes and base of the mountain are clothed with 
fairly dense forests of the various trees common to the plains 
and the neighbouring Aravalli range, interspersed with 
great stretches of bamboo jungle. Owing to its comparatively 
heavy rainfall, Abu is; as regards vegetation, by far the richest 
spot in Rajasthan. On the higher parts, humid types appear 
which are quite unknown below; most noteworthy of these 
is Afnbartari (Aerides affine); which clings to mango and 
dthw «J^^ees and in the rains produces fine racemes of delicate 

or lilac flowers; three varieties of ground orchid are also 
xdimd. The occmrence of white and pink wild roses, much 
tned fsar hedges and a beautiful sight when in full bloom, and 
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of a Htiiigijig iieitlo {Qinmlinai hckrophyUa) at once reminds the 
visitor that he has left the arid region below while the hamnda 
(Carissa miandos) is so abundant that during part of the 
hot season its white fiowers scent the air for miles round the 
station with tlioir delicious fragrance. Magnificent trees of 
rhampa {iMkMin rhavipacn) aie not uncommon, especially 
near temples. The handsome and heavily scented yellow 
f lov ers aj'c used for garlands, and the wood in, the manufactine 
of guitars. Th(' wwping willows, {Salir Ixthylmm) adorn,; 
lIk^ inargin of the Nakhi lake though both these species m well 
as several varieties of Jasmine' are doubtfully indigenous . ) 
Lastly, there is the Khiv (Sfrohikiitfivit mllmifi), a laige. ' 
shi'ub which blooms only once in .six or sev(‘n years, but 
its blue and piirjih; flowers, when they apj)ear make a great 
show in Sej»t ember. 

Ferns 


Nnmero\is kinds of ferns also gi-ow on these hills. 
However, on account of the long dry season which follows the 
rains and the winter frosts most of them die down annually, 
and only begin to sjwout again with the arrival of the mon- 
soon. Adams has mentioned the following as some of the 
best known ferns of Aravallis and Mount Abu.—- 


Blechium orknUile, J)(mdlia jmlchera, Pteris qmdna- 
urita, Aspknivit) trapnifonm, Phymatodea kpidotum, Admn- 
ium amhtwri, Actiniopte.m dkhoiwna. Cheihitiihes farinom, 
Chtilnnflm knmfdio, Chellanthex aravallemis, Cyathea spi- 
nvloso, Aihyrimr finibriutmi, Adiantum hupididim., 
Asplenium varian-s, Nephrodimi woWe and a variety of Pdy- 
poidinw giierdfoliurn. 

Flowers and Oieepers 

A large variety f)f wild flowers are abundant in the 
Abu hills, especially during the monsoon season, and many of 
the trees blossom luxuriantly. Violets, pansies, geraniums, 
dalilias, and sweet pea, asters, balsams, marigolds, and nas- 
turtiums; mignonette, zinnias, dianthus, helianthus, periwin- 
kles, flox and stock; heUotrow,' lUies, irides, roses, fusobias, 
and hibiscus of varied hues bloom profusely in the , Abu 
gardens. There is hardly a flowering plant or dmib, except 
the most delicate, that will not grow h!»e wirii proper care 
a»4 a little protection during the short periods of summw Iwat 
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and winter feosts. Most of the flowering oreej»er8 flourish 
on Mount Abu, the more common being — 

Passiflora coendia, passion flower of three varieties, 
mauve, red and yellow; OeUemium, yellow jasmine; Bignotiia 
Vmusf/t', Hiptage madablota, Bugainvillea spedalilisi BaniMeria 
kmrifolm; Ruvhorgia grandiflora; AnUgonnm leptopus; Sand- 
wich Island creeper, Tecoma jasminoide^, Ipomm pwpura^ 
common purple creeper; Wistaria UvenMs, found wild, and 
two varieties of honeysuckle; Lonicem parity memm, English 
woodbine, and Lonicmn sempervirens, American woodbine. 

Datura stramonium, a well known Solanaceae, grows 
wild on Abu and the Aravallis, and is cult ivated for its flowera 
as well as its seeds and leaves, which are used medicinally in 
asthamatic and other spasmodic affections. The seeds and 
leaves are also smoked with tobacco. 

Caladiums and Crotons can be cultivated at Abu; but 
the long dry season is severe on them, and they require protec- 
tion during the frost. 

Poinsettia, bright acalypha, and other shrubs with 
brilliant foliage, grow well in Abu, and, with little skill and 
labour, a combination of tl ,e beauties both of the greenhouse 
and the garden can soon be obtained out of doors on this hill. 

Garden flowers grow wild on Abu, and wild flowers 
spring up everywhere in the rains. The Abu orchid is very 
abundant and beautiful when it blossoms on the mango and 
other trees in the monsoon season. There is another orchid with 
a larger flower, or a pale blue and white colour, met with in 
the lower Aravalli, towards Kotra. Three varieties of orchis, 
or ground orchid, are found on Abir and also many varietie? 
of flowering scrofula, boraginous and labiate plants, most 
of which bloom in the damp season. There are two varieties 
of wild dog-rose indigenous in this hill, and roses grow in 
great profusion making excellent hedges and magnificant 
dumps, which become covered with bloom in early spring, and 
again in autumn. There are two varieties of oleander and 
two of jasmine (both wild on the hill) which have escaped from 
gardens or been carried up by pilgrims like the mangoes, 
now ^d. The cranium, ^a^ dudeli, kerma, cassia, corral 
and cotton trees blossom with great profudon and the stro- 
bilantbuB covers the hill with one blaze of bloom once in 
seven or eight years, after the monsoon. There are many 
O^sr trees which add materially to the great natural beauty 
of Abu and the, AravaHig by their beautiful flowers and 
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flrasaea 

The following grasses are found in the hills and oilier 
places of Sirohi: — 

Burn {Sorghum, halepense), in a grass which ismetwitli 
all over the cultivated lands and plateaus. It is a strong, 
( ( ai-se grans, good for cattle and horses both as pasture and 
1 a\ . The seed is made into bread during years of scarcHy, 
and the ( oar ser stems ai'e used as pens. ' 

t)’ 

Clihenki {Paspahim kora)^ is a common coarse grasfs, 
good for pasture when young; it is found in the low lands;, 

Dob {thptndou darhjhn), is a fine grass, found in well- 
•watcred lands: good for pasture and fodder, and k<'eps as hay 
for years. 

Kusha or Dab {Erngrn.‘iiis c.yuomrsides), is found every* 
whejc. 

Khas {Khas oderiferm), is a sweet-scented grass found 
near tanks. Its roots are used for making Khas tattis and fans. 
Delicate scent is also made from it. 

Karar {Iseilema laxum), is a heav}^ coarst* grass, which 
^w's on good soil. It is used as pasture, bwlder, and thatch 
for huts. 


Lamp or Monj {Aristidu hystrix), is a hard grass, met 
with in many parts of the coimtry. Cattle eat it wh^ other 
grass is scarce, and it is used for making ropes, cots and 
matting. 


i,*ii {Jschoemum laxum), called moya is found in the 

^ and plateaus; it is hard, but animals eat it, and like 
Lamp it is used for ipaking rope. 


Suprak (irefewjwg(m cowtoriiM),i 8 found in failk 

and plains. Though hard, horses and cattle eat it, botk 
m the green md dry state. 


g^n^»«), is found in 
iMIft ot ditfs ana is a good edible gnuM» 
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Phulorda or Phulia (Apkttida mwtica), is also found 
in asaoeiation with other grasses and is edible. 

Eoi or Rosha grass {Gymhopogon tnuHimi), is also found 
where sufficient water is available nearby. It is used for 
mahing Palma Rosha oil. 

Some of the varieties of trees and shrubs found in 
Abu have been described in Macadam’s ‘Complete list of trees 
and plants of Mount Abu, Marwar and Jaisahuire.’ Short 
descriptions of more important ones of these are given below; — 

Am {Murtgijera indica), the mango tree, is met within 
the wild state on Mount Abu, where it is believed to have been 
introduced by pilgrims, who carried the fruit up and threw 
into trees. It is also cultivated in many villages in the plains 
below Abu. The Abu mango is small and has a strong 
flavour of turpentine, like the wild mango of Africaj it is 
principally used for making chalni preserve, or dried to form 
amcJwor, an antiscorbutic of great repute, which is largely 
exported. 

Amaltas (Casniu fidulu), is a tree of moderate size, 
with beautiful recemes of yellow flowers; which comes out in 
May and June, before its leaves. It looks like a laburnum 
in the distance; it is found in the lower ranges of Abu and the 
Aravallis. Its wood is not valuable, but the long pods are 
exported, and their pulp also much used as a medioino 
throughout the country. 

Areta {Sapindua trifoUatus), a tree with a two-lobed 
saponaceous fruit which is used as soap by the villagers; this 
tree is met within the Abu hills and the AravaUi Range. 

^ Anwal or Awal {Gama auriculata), a shi-ub with yellow 

S 'ike flowero, common in parts of Sirohi where it covers 
tracts and gives shelter to small game of all sorts. The 
is used for tanning and exported for the same purpose; 
it oan also be used in the distillation of country liquor. 

Armla {PhyUanthus embUca or Emhlica officinaiia), a 
frir sized free with feathery leaves and a yellow berry fruit, 
Hw of which is made into jam after removing Ihe seeds, 
fxmt is usedmedimnaUy,bothin thefreahand dried state. 
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Arrlua {AdJtatoda beddomd), a shrub with whit© flowers, 
is met with in the lower spurs of Abu and the Arava^. Its 
leaves are used as poultices and a decoction of them is taken 
interaallj" in lung affections. 

The Ambartari {Aerides affw), is a pretty little ordhid 
which grows on the mango and jamun trees on Moimt Abu. 
It comes out in the rains in great profusion; the flowers are 
offeired at the temples, and the crushed tubes used as an 
application in skin diseases. A larger species of a somewhat 
similar orchid, is met v ith in the lower Sirohi hills; its flowers 
are bluish-white. 

1 

Amrud {I’nidiuin py rife rum and pomifeium), botl\the 
white and red guava arc larg<-ly cultivated and their fruit 
is met with in many of the bazars, as it is highly prized by 
the people. 

Anar {Punica yrunulum), the ]>omegranute tree, is cul- 
tivated for its fruit and flow'ers. The bark of this bush is 
used medicinally and shurhat is made from the fruit. 

Angir {Ficuss palmala), a wild edible fig, found on Mount 
Abu, and some other peaks of the Aravallis. 

Arand (J?icnw.s communi'<), the castor-oil plant, is 
cultivated in some places in Sirohi, both for its shade and 
seeds, from which castor-oil is extracted for use in medicine 
and the arts. 

Aru {Prunus persica), the peach tree, grows well on 
Mount Abu, and the fruit is of good quality when the tree is 
properly looked after and manured. 

Babul {Acacia arabica), a tree with straight, white 
thorns, mostly in pairs, having round yellow flowers whi(^ 
eventually produce small beans, is met with in every vHlam 
in the fertile country below Abu and the Aravalhs. The Boibmh 
one of the most useful village trees; the leaves, shoots, 
pods provide fodder for the herds and flocks of the people in 
hot weather when pasture becomes exhausted; we wood 
is used for domestic and agricultural purposes, and the bark 
for tanning and dying; the gum which exudes fixwn the tree 
is exjpeted and also used medicinally in various ways; slid 
the imvee are pounded up into a poultice, andapplim In ibp 
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of ophthalmia, for whi^h they are believetl to be 

potent. 

Bahera {Terminalki helhrim), a fine tree oftheArava- 
llis and Mount Abu, its fruit is exported for dyeing and used 
medicinally. 

Bar or Banyan tree {Firm hmgnlemh) is common 
in the Sirohi district. The fruit of this tree attracts bears 
and green pigeons for the sportsman. It sometimes covers 
large areas and one tree will afford shade for a consid(*rable 
oamn. 

Bans or Bans {DrMdroeaianim strictwm). Bamboo, 
is abundant in the Aravallis, Abu. and the other hills in Sirohi; 
it is much used for doiiH'st ic purposes, and decoctions of its 
leave are used for coughs and lung affections. 

Bill, Bael or Bilgir tree {Arglc MarmrJofi), is met with 
about Anadra, the base of Mount Abu, and some of the lower 
Aravallis, a few trees are found also on Abu. The loaves are 
offered at temiiles, and the fruit is in general use in the 
treatment of dysentery and bowel affections in which it is 
an excellenti remedy, (^specially in the fresh state. The pulp 
of the fruit should be boiled and the gelatinous material strained 
and sweetened. It is not unpleasant as a jelly or sharhat, and it 
keeps well in the jelly form, retaining its curative properties. 

Bed {Sialix hahyhmka), this willow is cultivated on 
Mount Abu to a small extc'ut, and one or two wild species 
are met with in some* jilaces near streams. 

Anjir {Firm earica), the fig-tree grows at Abu and in 
some other favoured ])laces in the district and the Abu fruit 
is of good quality. Wild figs are plentiful and large, both in 
Abu and the Aravallis. 

Ohamlieli or Ja {Jasminum reMerianum and J. grandt^ 
tormt), both varieties of Jasmine grow wild in the ravines 
AW and some other adjacent hills. The flowers of these 
^weleties ate offered at the temples, and the leaves are 
_jlieved to be potent remedies for heiqies of the lips and 
aleearB of the mouth and tongue. 

If 

.. lOh^ (MtcMUa^ ehampaea), is a large tree with 
scented yellow flowers, wild, and often cultivated near 
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temples on Mount Abu and in many other places throughout 
the district; the flowers are much used for garlands, and the 
wood is considered the best for the manufacture of string 
musical instruments. 

Chir [Finns longifolia and Deodnra), a few of theaie 
trees have been imported from Europe and Simla and planted 
near the Residency, Mount Abu, where they have grown, 
to a very large size at place.s, but are very rare. i 

' 

Dhak or Palas tree {Buteanionospernia),h ahuri'^xit 
in the lower ravines and valleys of the Aravallia and 4bu. 
Its beautiful bloom of red flowers lights tip the countr^, in 
March, and it looks well when its new leaves are out; but at 
other seasons, it is ugly and broken down in appearance. The 
seeds are given to animals as anthelmintic medicine, and the 
leaves are used for boils and swellings. The leaves are also 
used as plates (Pattal and dona) for curries and other foods. 

Dhaman (Grewia pilesamd G. tilioefolia), two varieties 
of this small tree are met within the hills. The leaves are 
much in use for feeding (tattle during the hot weather when 
fodder and grass are scarce; milch cows do well on it. The 
fruit is eaten by the people, and the timber is valuable. 

Dhau [Anognssns pcndula), is the most common tree 
of the lower Aravallis and lower ridges of Abu; it is also found 
in numbers on the top of the hills, but not so thickly studded 
together. Gum is collected from it which is used medicinally 
and also exported. The wood is largely used in agriculture 
and for domestic purposes. It has been tried for railway 
sleepers;^ but it is so hard and brittle that it quickly spoils the 
boring instruments, and it cracks too readily to last when 
perforated with the iron pins necessary to fix the rails. 

Eucalyptus [Ewedyptue globulus), has been imported 
from Australia, and a few trees have been grown at Abu 
successfully. It requires watering during the hotseasqti,f(ir 
some yeara. The leaves and the oil extracted from tfaeui are 

used medicinally for colds, coughs, and other complaints. 

Ghor bel [Puermh tuberosa), is a species of wild veioh; 
common on Mount Abu and some of the otW high pe^ of 
tJ^ it shoots out softer th© May ig^owors and 
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duces a pea>like blossom in July. The young shoots and leaves 
are excellent food for horses; the oldest and most lean quickly 

in condition on it, and it is so abundant in albumen that 
they can work, when fed on it, in a way they could not do 
on any other green food. 

.Gonda {Gordia myxa), is a middle-sized tree, with a 
berry-like fruit which is eaten, and used in cleanir^ sugar, 
after it has been dried; the leaves are used as a poultice in 
colic and other abdominal and chest affections. 

Grapes, strawberries, and Cape gooseberries are grown 
on Mount Abu, and in a few other places. The mushrooms 
of Mount Abu are of excellent quality, and somtimos very 
abundant after the first showers of the monsoon have pene- 
trated into the soil and moistened it. They disappear again 
after the heavy rains have well set in. The Abu mushroom 
is the small species, which is easily distinguished from the 
poisonous cryptogamic fungi by its smell, light salmon-pink 
colour underneath^, and the readiness with which the rind peels 
off. 

Gular {FuiUft ylomerata), a common sjwcies of wild fig, 
is met with throughout those hills; its fruit attracts bears 
for the sportsman, and it is supposed to be sycamore of the 
Bible. 


Jal {Hipiage madahlota), a twiiming shrub with bright 
leaves, collected in gieat quantities after the first showers 
of May, for feeding milch cows, which do well on them. 

Jamun {Eugenia Jambelana or Syziqium cuminii), a 
common tree, with abundance of green foliage, met within 
Abu near the lake, and in the damp ravines of the AravalUs. 
Its fruit makes fair jam, and it is eaten by the people. The 
wood is used for domestic purposes, and the shade is excel- 
lent in the hot weather. 

GreveUia {Orevellia robwta or Ike Silver Oak), has 
been imported from Australia, and cultivated at Abu, and in 
a few other places in the district. It is a handsome tree, 
and grows well in the hUls, if watered for a couple of years 
during the dry mouths. 

V, KS'Cbnar {Bemhinia raoemoao), the geranium tree, when 
^ is one of the prettiest trees in Abu and it is also 
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found in some of Ihe other hills. It blossoms in gimt Inxu- 
rianeo, iji March and April; both the flowere and pods are 
boiled and eaten bv the i)Oople. 

Kara. (SfrobUmdlmfi adlom/^)- a sluub which covers 
Mount Abu Avith bloom once in seven or eight years, is found on 
some of the ])eaks of the AravalliR,but not in such profusion. This 
shiub has to accumulate' much root-energy before it blooms; 
consecpiently, it docs not flower every year. A few' flowers 
are seen the year before the great bloom takes pla{;e; and a 
few shrubs are left to blossom tlu', year after; but most of 
them di(? down in the dr\ season after the great bloom.;. The 
peoj)le of th(‘ hill c(»iisid('r this oeeasional luxnrianee flo- 
w'crs on Mount Abu, a spc'eial omen to indicate a seasbn of 
pros})eii ty, and as llu' slirub requires an abundant rainfall 
to bring it out, it is only seen in flower in years of plenty. 

Karunda {Carism curuwf/o.'i). is a common giwn Abu 
busli, wliich produc es a siqicrior (>dible fruit at the heginuiug 
of the' monsoon season; jam and jcdly are sometimes made 
from this fruit, hut they a?c not of first (piality. The p<,*ople 
arc, however, very fond of Isarundas, and they arc' exported 
to the plains b('low,iu grc'at. quantities, for village consumption. 

Kliajur (Phomix ,siilrrdii.c,s), the wild date-palm, 
is common on Abu, and met with in some other places in the 
neighbourhood. The fruit is (*at<‘n by the j»eo}»le, although 
it is mostly skin and stone.; the leaves are used to make 
mats and brooms, and the timber for roofing houses. The 
Persian date-palm has not thriven well, on account of the 
diyness of the counti y. Accra is extracted from khajur. 

Kharaiyo or Kulu {f^fercuUa urem), one of the 
finest trees in the Aravallis and Lower Abu, when its large 
palmate leaves come out aftei’ the rains. A gum is obtained 
from it, 

Kodala {HUraiUa vlllom), u fine tree of Abu md the 
Aravallis, from the bark fibre of which rop^ are made* 

Kowes {Mucuna prufiens)^ Cowich or Ouaso, Uf 
cree^r, from the pods of which thcA medicinal Cusso il 
obtained; a powerful anthelmintic and irritant of the 
which will cause death if taken in an overdose. 
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Kuja or JiingU gulab {Rosa involmrata and /?, 
nmchala), two vaiioties of white dog-rose are found ou 
Abu and some of the other hills adjacent; the fruit is used 
medicinally, and the flowers are beautiful and well scent h I . 

Mai Kangni {Celadrm panimlaim and G. stylovi]. 
two varieties of this ereejung shrub are met with in tlu' 
hills. The young shoots and leaves are eollected to feted 
cattle in Abu, when fodder is scarce; the seeds are taken as 
a tonic with sugar and ghe!% and they are believed to make 
children thrive. 

Maha nimbu {Citrm dccumaiw), Ihe ]nimalo tree, 
grows at Erinpura, in 8irohi district, and produces a well- 
flavoured fruit. Puinalo is believed to be tonic and anti- 
febrht. 

Moliwa [lim-sia UdifoUa), a fine, handsome tree 
fouinl iii many ])arts of Sirohi, the flowers of w'hioh are eaten 
by the peop](*. Bears are very fond of them. The flowers 
fall at night, so tluty may often be se(*j) in the ctarly morning 
picking them up. They also climb the trees to obtain them. 
The timber of this tree is valuable, as well as the flowers. 

Narangi {Oitrux aumnliuin), the orange tree, is culti- 
vated in Sirohi both for flowers and fruit, ajid in some places, 
local oranges of exciellent flavour an* met with. 

Nimbu, acidu), the linjc tree, is largely culti- 

vated, and the fruit used as an antisi-orbutic where vege- 
tables are scarce. 

Phaludra {Krythrim UtJtvfipenm and tJ. arb&rescem), 
the coral tree. It blossoms in great pi-ofusion in March 
before its leaves come out, when it is very pretty and striking. 
There are two varieties of this tree — one spiked, the othernot. 

Pipal {Ficus rdigiosa)- is raised at Mahadeo’s temples 
and at other holy places, and it is met with at every village 
in the fertile lands of Sirohi. It is worshipped genonxlly oy 
Hindu women tlrroughout the district. Barren females arc 
patiicular* devotees of this tree, and when it fails to b.ing 
them offspring, they often try the worship of the 3%). 

Sagwan (iTeckwMt the teak tree, is cultivated 

a very limited extent. It does not stand in the frosts 
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of Mount Abu, but. at Ohliipaveri it is giving good results 
a.s efforts are being made to })rotcet it from frost. 

Salaran or Salar {Bonivdlia. acrmta), is a largo, handsome 
tree, with piiuiaie leaves; it ])roduees a scented gum, and 
is valuable as timber. 

Sebla (Bowbttjc iiiaJahm icuw), th(^ cotton tre(i, is met 
with in Abu and tlie AravaJlis; it is a tall, handsome tree, 
with large leaves, which come out after the flowers in March. 
An infusion of the bark is used as a tonic. 

'll 

Saitut (Mi fw niijra), tb(> midbcrry tn*<% is cultivated 
on Mount Abu, and jiroduccs abumlanl fruit. It also 
thrives in gardens in other ])arts of the distriet. 

Sirgura (Morhuja (■onam<nf<'l'<), th<‘ honse-radish, found 
in Abu and the Aravallis; leaves donl)ly pinnate, flowers 
yellow, blossoms late in the season. 

Siris {Albhziu U'.bbck), is a common tree throughout 
the hills and fertile lands of Sirohi. Tlu' outisr \mmm1 is soft 
and of little value, while tlu* inner wood is hard and black, 
and used f<.tr ornamental carving. An infusion of the bark 
is given to camels suffering from Birru. and other disea-ses. 
There are other varieties of Siris, wild and cultivated. 

Sitaphal (Anotm squamom), the (nistard apple tree, 
is cultivated in some gardens, and the fruit is sometimes of 
good quality. 

Tebron {Diospyros krmerdomm), a fairly common 
ti-ee of the hills which produces ebony. 

FAUNA 

The fauna is rather variini, though not very 
plentiful. In olden days lions were sonu^times met with, 
in the south, but they have not been heai-d of since 1872, 
when a full-|pown female was shot on the Anadra aide of 
Abu by a Bhil shikari. Tigers and black bears are etiU 
found on the Abu-Sirohi range and in the Nibai hilla jjj t^he 
Muth-west; sambar (Cervus unicolor) used to be pWtaM 
in some localities, but many of these antmele ink 
were killed by the Bhils during the famine of 1898-1000, Had * 
; they are now only fairly numerous. Panthers a^. coimei 
and, as in aU hill stations, often very bold on 
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while cMtcd (Cervus axis) ooiifuje themselves to the grass- 
lands and lower slopes of the Aravallis in the south-east. 
Wild pigs are found in most of the hills, hut the nilgai 
(Boseiaphm tragocamelus) is seldom seen, and black buck 
are comparatively rare as they prefer rather more open 
country; ravine deer (chikara) are fairly common, and the 
four-homed antelope less so. Wolves are unknown. 

As regards small game, grey partridge, hares, several 
varieties of quad, and two kinds of sand-grouse (the common 
ana the pain l ed) abound, but the latter are not so numerous 
as in Jodhpur, Bikaner and the north of Jaipur. Black 
and painted partridge are occasionally met with in the 
south, but thcie is very little ground suitable for such cold 
weather visitants as duck, geese, snipe and teal. Floricans 
inhabit some of the large grass-preserves (particularly in 
the east) for a short time (hiring the lains, M'hile jungle-fowl 
and red spiu'-fo\\i are always filentiful on Abu and some 
other high hills. Besides these, there anj, numerous birds. 

Game Sanctuary 

A game sanctuars' was established in Mount Abu in 
1060-(J1. Shooting has been prohibited in a ten-mile belt 
aromid the sanctuary which has the following defined boun- 
daries: — 


North— (jinru Shikhar-boundary of Sirohi Ftang(‘ Utraj 
village. 

East — Boiiiidaiy of Pindwara Range up to Ania-Abu Road 
to Aim Road up to mile 13. . 

South — Danwau village boundary (from the foot of hills), 
south of Rishikesh temple, Umarain village boun- 
dary, Talwara uaka, north of Abu Road-Reodar 
road up to mile 7. 

West — ^Telpur village boundary. Dak-ki-Paj footpath near 
Karodidhwaj temple-Anadra Taleti to Shahti Shikar 
hUl. 

Fencing has been completed in one mile. A watch- 
tower has Imn established at Trevor Tal besides two watw- 
troughs nearby and two platforms for bird feeding. Game- 
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N\at(hers (8) patrol the 44 square mile (114 sq. km.) sanc- 
tuary to pi event violation of law. The approximate popu- 
lation of game in the demarcated area is as follows: 


Type 

Population 

Tigej- 

6 

Pantiier-L( *( )pa ra 

^80 

Bears 

’\75 

Sambha r 

2(k) 

Ra bbils 

500 

( b ay Fowl 

4,000 

Red h\)w] 

1,200 


Foiests 

Forests play an important ]»art in the life of the people 
oi‘ this disiriet. TIk' area demarcated as fon'st land totalled 
()2,61M) acres or 25,372 hectare.s in 1000-61 . It is not ]>ossihle 
to give accmate figures as all the forests of the district have 
not yet hee-n })ro])eiiy demarcate<l and forest settlement is 
still to be (;om|)l('t(“(l. The tahsilw ise forest- area in 19<>0-01 


was as follows: 



Tahsil 

Acres 

Hectares 

Sii'obi 

18,630 

7,539 

Pindwara 

20,106 

11,815 

Reodar 

0,309 

3,767 

Abu Hoad 

618 

350 

Sheoganj 

4,043 

2,000 


Some of the important forest blocks of this district 
are Pahar Kalan, Arupa, Rameshwar, Abu and Lotana in 
tahail Pindwara and ‘Abu Reserve Forest’ in tahsU Atwj 
Road- 




•fJBNERAt 


sa 

In past, the system of wilar cultivation (shifting culti- 
vation) practised by Bhils and other tribes did niucli damage 
to the forests. At times forests uere set oii fire simply to 
open out an area for grazing oi‘ even to facilitate hunting -of 
deer. Upto later half of the last century most of the forests 
had been ruined. First step towards conservation waa 
taken in 1878 by prohibiting indiscriminate felling of trees. 
A small staff was also employed to ensure compliance of 
these orders. However, it was not until 189tJ that a quali- 
fied ranger was employed. 

The forests of this district are of two kinds, namely; 
those of the plains and those of the hills. The former are 
found in the Bhakar, Khimi, Pindwara, Ilohera and Santpur 
areas and are sub-divided into the following categories: 

(a) Reserved (b) Protected, and (c) Open or unclassed. 
The total area of the reserved and pi-otected forests is 
1,26,091.22 acres (51.270 hectares). The forest proper, i.e., 
those of the hills, may be said to be found on th(' slopes ol' 
Abu and the belt roiuid its base and receive the special atten- 
tion of the forest officials. The protected area is approxi- 
mately 9 sq. miles (23 sq. km.), and is divided into 5 blocks 
one of which is closed and reserved for eX})erimentalpurpost5s 
while the remaining four are opened to th(^ public on certain 
terms and conditions. The principal trees growing in this 
forest have been mentioned earlier. Minor produce con- 
sists of grass, honey, gum, wax, tnahvu flower (from which 
country liquor is distilled), leaves of two or three kinds used 
for dinner plates or rolling-up bidi and several varieties 
of fruits, nuts and roots. 


The tahsilwise forest area demarcated as reserved or 
protected till December, 1902 is as follows — - 


Name of the 
block 

Tahsil 

Area in 

Acres 

Hectares™ 

1 

2 

3 

4 


PB0TB0Tl!il> FoBliST 

► 


Matar Mata 

Sheoganj, Pind- 
wara & Sirohi 

28,005.46 

11,334 

' ^KalaOi' 

Pindwara 

17,307.20 

7,003 
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1 

2 


4 

Amoa 

Pindwara 

26,791.62 

10,437 

Abu No. 2 

f9 

18,710.06 

7,672 

Barja No. 1 & 2 

ff 

1,768.62 

716 

Naya Nandiya 

99 

936.(J8 

' 379 

Furana Nandiya 

^9 

499.64 

202 

Eameshwar 

99 

10,031.00 

\l,069 

Jangal Nandiya 

99 

1,615.26 

664 


RESKilvJ51> FOKEST 


Dharla Virohi 

Pindwara 

2,462.70 

997 

Bilwa 

f9 

2,066.98 

832 

Pindwaia 

99 

1,184.10 

477 

Bohira 

19 

2,0{>2.16. 

810 

Dhavla 

i t 

82.12 

33 

Billar 

99 

412.48 

166 

Sadalawa 

19 

204.00 

82 

Fhoola-Bai'ka 

Kheda 


200.8(» 

81 

Jannapur 

St 

266.98 

103 

Bampura 

n 

774.62 

313 

Panpura 

If 

,177.00 

71 

Sivera 

n 

166.36 

«3 

Nitoitt 

1 /’ 

it 

397.60 

1 1 ' 

m 

<4 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

Badgawn 

Sheoganj 

895.52 

362 

Revara 

ff 

339.34 

137 

Sikhon-ka-Jod 

tf 

1,034.00 

418 

Posaliya 

#> 

260.92 

106 

Kukri Khera 

» f 

34.14 

13 

Palri 

fl 

724.66 

293 

Ora 

fl 

736.24 

298 

Nawara 

Sirohi 

43.42 

17 

Barakhera 

$t 

10,703.64 

4,331 

Mahelagor 

II 

1,175.84 

476 

Baida 

tf 

2,179.44 

882 

Bajai 

Reodar 

1,107.84 

448 

Nala 

ff 

647.12 

261 


The forests of the district are under the management 
of the Divisional Forest Officer headquartered at Sirohi. 
Rangers are jjosted at Sirohi, Pindwara and Abu Road, 
Sirohi and Mount Abu. The establishment of the depart- 
ment is given in detail in chapter on General Administration. 

Iteeeimei 

During the 10 years ending 1900, the annual revenue 
and expenditure averaged about Rs. 9,100 and Rs. 3,400 
res|>eotively- or a surplus of Rs. 6,700.*'" During the succeeding 
five years the surplus ranged between Rs. 1,086 in 1903-04 
and Rs. 8,033 in 1904-05. The actual figures for the year 
ending 31st October, 1907 as published in the AdmlnMtra* 
iiim reports were, recent Rs. 34,619 via., timber duty Rs. 
17,806, |tth^ products Rs. 15,716, dharocMd revenue inekid- 
wmmsSpiA Sm Rs. 604, and miscdihineotts B#. 464; and 
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oUagiriar,, 


y C'.ar 

1 

1 

Expenditure 

1911-12 

20,509 

7,753 


1921-22 

40,096 

12,103 


1931 -.•52 

59,024 

15,002 


!!41. 12 

'iW i 





17,764 



PhMi 

Nr > 11 -PI an 

Total 

1952-53 

1,07,250 

72,581 

72,581 

1953-54 

I.S2,972 5,000 

80,389 

85,389 

I 954 I 55 

1,8/,2()4 5,514 

81,780 

87, .300 

1955-56 

2.16,003 71,231 

91,639 

1,62,870 

1950-57 

^’90,499 54,366 

1,27,359 

1,81,725 

1957-58 

0,04,598 97,256 

1,45,099 

2,42,365 

1958-59 

4,54,563 1,34,941 

1,55,697 

2,90,638 

1959-69 

0,11,873 1,79,956 

1,59,1(K) 

3,39,056 

1960-61 

3,91,543 1,54,439 

1,65,887 

3,20,326 


haa, the area ™der 

kW»,475 act£''(fs2“ht^ (^3 hac,^) to ^ 
h^terea) ia OTanapur (Pindwarui i ” a^Tes (121 

le^rved. ^ For the jaosi^LJf'lt . opver^ ^ 
? a«4 rpchy and the jnowt^jil’ 
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poor. Numries have been established to provide 
p^ts for afforestation and soil conservation. There are 
at pre^t seven nurseries in the district, one each at Mount 
Abu (3 acres or 1 hect.), Abu Road (6 acres or 2 hect.), Sirohi 
(o acres or 2.4 hect.), Palri (4 acres or 1.6 h('ct.), Pindwara 
(6 acres or 2.4 hect.), Anadra (7-1/2 acres or 3 hect.), Banas 
{o acres or 2 hect.). The total expendiritre on nurseries 
darmg the first Five Year Plan was Rs. 43,726 and Rs. 2,34,220 
in the ^oond Plan. Plantations have been done at various 
places in the district for the purpose of creation of village 
forests, rehabilitation of existing forests and soil 
tion. 


eonserva- 


Demarcation , of the forests was started only after the 
formation of Rajasthan and a regnlar working plan was 
introduced. The jagir forests were resumed and a beginning 
was made to work the foiest-s on .scientific basis. The Forest 
Act of 1953 has been made .applicable to this district also. 
The forests are divided into five langes, each under the 
charge of a range officer lieadcjuarlcjed at Sirohi, Abu Road, 
Sirwli, Mount Abu and Pindwara. The ranges are further 
divided into 21 forest (arcles, 5 head guards charges and 99 
forest beats. Tliere aie also two Deputy Raiigcrs, one each 
for Mount Abu and {^iirohi Ranges. Attempts ta’e being 
made to di,ssuade the local tribe.s from praciising shift culti- 
vation (tml'ir) and an aitemj)!. has l)cc“n made to jwovide 
them a subsidiary oecupaticiii in llic funii of (olleeting Ayur- 
vedic drug-plants. 

^ Just after the foianation of Rajasthan to stop indis- 
criminate felling of gi<en trees a Icj'bilation known as ‘The 
Rajasthan Removal of Trees (Regulation) Ordinance’ was 
onaoted in the ^tate according to which trees could not be 
removed without a liumce obtained fiom the Reveuuet Autho- 
rities. After resumption of Jagir>i, all tlu' private forests 
haye also been transterred to the Forest Department. 

There is no for^t depot in the district. 

' / the period of tj'tinsition trees were cut mdisori- 

in|fii|tely and banibcKis w’eie rtmiovtHl without any restric- 
ribih*; By the end of 1957-68 cultural operatioius twre started 
to Improve the variety and the yield of bamboos. By the 
en4 Um second Five Vear I'lan these {Rtrbions had covemt 

acioa (607 beet.). By the end of 1960-;61 1^800 acres 
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(728 heot.) of land was covered i^der the rotational gnupinfi 
system, in Lodra hills, 600 acres (243 hect.), Dabla Bajiu 
bills, 400 acres (162 hect.), Matarmata 600 acres (243 hect.) 
and Khambal hills 200 acres (81 hect.). Soil conservation 
plans, under the scheme started in 1958, cover 300 acres 
(121 hect.) in Abu Road and 100 acres (40 hect.) in Vera. 


OLDIATB 


The district has on the whole, a dry climate with\the 
hot season somewhat milder than in the adjoining di8ti|ct8 
to the north and north-west. The <!old season is from De- 
cember to February. This is followed by the hot seawn 
which lasts till about the middle of June.' The j)eriod from 
mid- June to mid-September is the south-west monsoon 
season; mid-Septeml)er to the end of November constitutes 
the post-monsoon season. 

Rainfall 


Records of rainfall are available for four stations fbr 
periods mnging from 38 to 79 years. Tables 1 and 2 give 
the details of the rainfall at these stations and for the district 
as a whole. The rainfall at Mount Abu which is a hill sta- 
tion is much higher than at stations in the plains. The 
average annual rainfall in the plains of the district is 638.4 mm. 
(26.13"). The rainfall generally deci’east^s from the south- 
east to the north-west in the district. Abu Road near the 
south-eastern border of the tlistrict has an annual rainfall 
of 847.4 mm. (33.36") while Sheoganj in the northern border 
gets only 497.7 mm. (19.44"). The average amiual rainfall 
at Mount Abu is 1639.1 mm. (64.63"). The rainfall during 
the wnod Jime to September constitutes 94% of the aipmial 
rainfall. July and August are the rainiest months wbrn 
aMual rainfall is received. The variations in 
rainfall from year to year, are large. Duripig 
i period viz., 1901 to 1950, the highest aimulu 

amounted to 208% of the normal, was recorded 
in 1944, while the lowest which was only 22% of the normaf 
m 1901. In the i»me fifty yeer ^rind, tha ain- 
f , » than 90% of the normal in 20 yeare. Cmiaidm’' 
mg the ^trtot aa a whole, rainfall leaa than 80% of th-awmal 

t S?!J' tonaecutive yearn ea<di i» im’ 
attd At mdividiutl statioos two ot 11109 ^ 

l«» than 80»/. of 

po&mea on two to 4m uecysmon^ It wdl be se^ ' 
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tftMe 2 that t3ie annual rainfall was between 400 and 900 mm 
(ld.78'» and 35.43*') in 33 years out of forty -nine. 

On an average the number of rainy days (days with 
ri^ of 2.5 mm.-lO cents or more), in the plains of the 
district, is 29 in a year out of which 26 are in the period June 
to September. At Mount Abu the number of rainy days 
in a year is 63. 

The heaviest rainfall in 24 hours recorded at stations 
in the plains of the district was 362.7 mm. (14.28”) at Sirohi 
on August 14, 1941. The heaviest rainfall in 24 hours at 
Mount Abu, also on the same date, was 484.9 mm. (19.09'). 

Temperaioie 

The only meteorological observatory in the district 
is at Moimt Abu . Being a hill station the data of temperature 
and other meteorological elements at this station will not 
be representative of the conditions in the district as a whole. 
However, meteorological data are available for Erinpura 
Road, a station just outside the northern border of the dis- 
trict. The conditions at this station may bo taken to be 
fairly rejiresentative of those in the plains of the district. 
The following account is, therefore, based on the meteoro- 
logical records of Erinpura Road. 

From about November both day and night tempera- 
tures dro]> fairly rapidly till January which is generally the 
coldest month. The mean daily maximum temperature in 
this month in the plains is of the order of 26®C (77®F) and the 
mean daily mhiimum about 10°C (60°F). At Mount Abu 
the mean daily maximum temperature in January is 18.8®C 
(66.9°F) and while the minimum is 10.2°C (50.3®r). In the 
wake of western distinbances which move across north Tndia. 
in the winter months, cold waves affect the district and the 
temperatures may go down to a degree or so below the freez- 
ing point of water and frost may occur. Both day ai>d 
night to^Jporatures rise rather rapidly after February till 
May Which is usually the hottest month of the year. The mean 
fd^ly maximum temperature in May is 31.2°C (88.2*'F) a* 
Mount Abu and is of the order of 40“CJ(104*’F) in the.plaina. 
With the onset of the south-west monsoon in the seeond 
hail of June the temperature drops appreciably and the 
weather becomes more pleasant. Wito the withdrawal of the 
se^h-west monsoon by mid-September the day tengpmatum 
Shtweasee slightly and there is a secphdlisy maxiimiia of 
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temperature in October. At Mount Abu the highest majhaiu-m 
temjKjrature recorded was 38,3°C (101.0“F) on May 7, 1B81, and 
June 9, 1897. The lowest minimum temperature reoorded 
was~l.l°0 (30.0°F) on January 31, 1929. At Ei'injnxra Boad 
observatory whuh is just outside the northern l>order of ihie 
district, the highest maximum temperature was 45.6*^ 
{114.1“F) on April 2(5, 1958. The lowest minimum was 
3.4°C (38.rF)on February 10, 1967. 

Humidity 

. Huniiditit^s are generally high in the brief south-west 
nuaisoon season. During the rest of the year the air is dry. 
The summer months form the driest part of the year when 
humidities are low particularly in the afternoons. \ 

Cloudiness 

During tlu' south-west mosnoon season skies are ge- 
nerally luiavily clouded to overcast. During the rest of the 
year skies art' mostly clear or lightly clouded. In the winter 
season wliioh is generally' marked by clear bright weather, 
brief s[>ells of cloudy wtuther occur in association with the 
passage of western (listurbance.s across north India. 

Winds 

Winds are generally light with some strengthening 
in the south-west monsoon .season. In the period from May 
to September winds a le predominately from directions bet- 
ween south and w’est. In the post monsoon and winter 
seasons winds from dij ectioiis between north-east and north- 
west become more common. By the beginning of the summer 
season south-westerly or westerly winds begin and these 
predominate with the advance of the season. 

Special weather phenomena 

A few of the monsoon depressions particularly in July 
and August which form at the head of the Bay of Bengal and . 
move across the country in a wwterly or west-north-west^a:^ 
direction reach the district and its neighbourhood towar<m 
the later stages and cause gusty winds and widespread 
rainiyi. Ooc^ional duststorms and thunderstorms occur , in 
the summer months, while rainfall in the monsoon moni^ i(l. 
also ’^ten associated with thunder. 

Tables 3, 4 and 6 respectively give thetemperattue and . 
hpmichiy, mean wind speed and frequency of special weattuv 
l^ienoni^ for Mount Afon. 
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ta) Homial irainfall in mxD. Average number of rainy days (days with rain of 2.5 mm or more), 

^Sased on all available data upto 1 955. +f Years given in brackets. 
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TABLE S 

Fretneucy ol Annual rainlall In tha district* 

( Data 1901-1950 ) 


Bange in 

No. of 

mm. 

years 

101-200 

3 

201-300 

4 

301-400 

3 

401-600 

10 

501-600 

8 

601-700 

6 

701-800 

3 


Range in No. of 
mm. 

801- 900 C 
901-10(K) 1 
1001-1100 3 
1101-1200 0 
1201-1300 1 
1301-1400 1 


*Diito available for 49 yimrs only 



Vomtb oi Ten^cntnn and Belative Hmniditjr 

(Mount Abu) 






CHAFtER II 

HISTORY 


ANCnEMT PIlRlOl) 

As mentioned in Chapter I, the Puranic name for Abu 
was Arbuda-giri and the contiguous area was known as 
Arbuda-Desha. References in Skanda Purana hint at the 
proximity of sea in this area. Thus Shrimal Mahatmya of 
the Skaftda Puram records: “At first the plain of Shrimal 
was sea and the sage Bhrigu called on Surya and the sun 
dried the water and made it land. A lake was formed in 
the centre to the north of the mountain Saugandhika and to 
the north-west of the mountain Arbuda’\i 

The Arbuda Mahatmya desc ribes the legendary origin 
of Arbuda thus: 


“Rishi Gautama had a 8(‘holar named Uttanka. He 
was a very devoted pupil and served his guru so diligently 
that he was not discharged till long after his education had 
been completed. Nor did Uttanka know that he had grown 
grey in his preceptor’s service till one day he brought a large 
bundle of firewood on his head and when he threw it down 


he noticed a grey hair adhering to one of the faggots. He 
thought of haying the second stage of his life, i. e., marriage 
and children. He approached Gautama and wanted him 
to name a present of his own choosing before giving Uttanka 
his discharge. Gautama sent him to his wife Ahalya and 
she requested Uttanka to get for her the ear-rings of Saudasa’s 
wife Madayanti. Uttanka went to the place, where, labour- 
ing under a curse of Vashishtha, lived Saiidasa, turned into 
a man-eating R(dcskisa. Saudasa wanted to eat him but 
Uttanka exphiined to him the object of his errand and pro- 
mised to come back. Saudasa directed him to go to his wife 
with orders to her to give her ear-rings to Uttanka. Ma- 
N^yiiittti gave the ear-rings as ordered, but told him to keep 


2,Shlokas22-23. 
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them carefully as a certain Naga was also desirous of posaeB* 
sing them. TJttanta started towards the abode of Ahalya 
but felt hungry on the road and seeing some ripe hael (Ae^ 
Marmelos) fniits hanging from a branch, could not reisast 
the temptation to gather some and leaving the ear-rings 
on the ground wrapped up in his deer-skin, climbed up the 
tree. The Naga who seems to have been carefully watching 
his movements, picked up the rings and entered his hole. 
The disappointed pupil took up a piece of dry wood and 
began to dig into the hole. Tndra saw his distress and wiih 
one stroke of his bolt made a huge chasm into which Uttanl^ 
entered and recovered the precious car-rings from the offenS 
ing Naga. This chasm was two tliousand YajaTms in length 
and three in breadth. One day the cow Nandini which' 
used to supj)ly Vashishtha with everything he asked for, 
happened to fall into the chasm. In his distress the sage 
called on the sacred river Saraswati to help him and Nandini 
was saved by a rauaculous rise of the waters which floated 
her up on to dry land. Fearing that such an accident might 
occur again, Vashishtha apjK^aled to Siva, who referred 
him to Himachal the lord of the Himalayas. The latter 
called his sons together and enquired which of them would 
volmiteer to fill up fissure. The youngest son, Nandivardhan 
offered his services but being lame and unable to travel 
said to Vashishtha, “1 have a good fjiend, a mighty snake 
Arbuda, if you petition him he will carry me”. The sage 
did as he was bid and Arbuda (consented to convey Nanm- 
vardhan on condition that the hill, wdiich would stand above 
the abyss, was called aftoi- him. This having been agreed 
to, the serpent placed Nandivardhan on his hood and set 
out on his journey. On reaching their destination, they 
plunged into the chasm but it was so deep that oidy the 
gods’ nose could be seen while the snake’s writhings made 
the earth rock”. It is said that there is an important omis- 
sion in this extract, Nandivardhan at first refused to go 
as the jdace was a desert without fniits or flowers and in- 
habited by cruel Dafiyus and Mlechhas and consented only 
when aji assuiance was given to him by Vashishtha that 
he would make the land replete with fruit-bearing trees 
and sanctify it by building a hermitage and establishing 
tirffim and temples. ** 


^buda of ae hig Veda was a mighty demon ttodden 
under foot by Indra and cast down headlo^. 
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pother legend attached to the region is about 
the origin of four Rajput clans from the fire pit at Abu. 
“The Kshattriyas, or fighting and kingly caste, had become 
80 arrogant and tyrannous in their behaviour that Parasu 
Ram rosolv^ to punish them, and the MahabJtarata tolls 
us how “thrice seven times he cleared the earth of the Kshat- 
triya caste, and filled with their blood the five mighty lakes 
of 8amanta-Pachaka,” giving the land to the Brahmans, 
The result, however, was not what had been hoped for, as 
both gods and men, particularly the Bi ahman, soon began 
to feel the loss of their natm*al protectors; the earth was 
overrun by giants and demons {Daityas and A suras), the 
sacred books were held in contempt, and there was none to 
whom the devout could appeal for help in their troubles. 
In this predicament, Viswamitra, a Kshattriya who had 
raised himself to be a Brahman by the might of penance, 
determined to revive the raco that had been exterminated 
and moved the gods to assemble for this purpose on Mount 
Abu. The request was complied with, and Siva arrived at 
the fire-pit {Agm^kund), bringing with him Brahma, Vishnu, 
Indra, and all the minor deities. After some discussion 
as to who should start the work of creation, the Paramara 
or Panwar was brought into existence by Indra, the Chalukya 
or Solanki l>y Brahma, the Parihar by Siva, and finally 
the Chauhan by Vishnu. The last of these was four-armed 
like the god himself- wheiice his name Chauhan and carried 
a weapon in each hand; he has been described as “lofty in 
stature, of elevated front, fierce, terrific, clad in armour, 
with hair like jet, eyes rolling, and breast expanded”. The 
new-born warriors issued out against the demons but strove 
for a time in vain, eventually, however, the leaders of the 
Daityas were slain, and “the rest fled, not halting till they 
reached the depths of hell”. According to another version, 
the three that were first created, all failed to subdue the 
demons, and it was left to the Chauhan (single-handed) to 
kill and disperse them. Be this as it may, “the success was 
hailed with supreme delight in heaven; the gods rained down 
ambrosia upon the victors, and the Brahmans were made 
happy”.’ This place (arb'uda) is again mentioned in 
M(dsya Purana (CXIV), Vayu Purana (XIV), Brahma 
Puram (I & 11) and Vishnu Pitra«a(IV). In Mahahharta 
( Pana Parva LXXXII). Dhaumya tells Yudhisthira about 
^ aaraed spots as thus: “ . . . .one must then go to Arbuda, 

' 1. Xtaj^atsaa Qaafittoer by K. O SlMkiiw, p. 
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the son of Himavat where there was a hole through tibe earth 
in days of old. Theie is the asylum of Vashishtha 

Mahabharata period was succeeded by that of ai^tn 
niahajanpadas of the early Bhudhist record and the region 
probably formcni a part of Avanti Kingdom. 

Alexander and the BTauis'ae 

The dominions of Chandra Gupta Maurya comprised 
the area from Himalayas to Vindhyas and bay of Beimal 
to Arabian sea includ i ng the whole of Rajputana. Biudusaba, 
the son and successor of Chandragupta maintained intact 
the vast empire which he had inherited from his fathei^.’ 
Ashoka’s empiie extt'nded even wider, covering Afghanistan 
and Baluchistan. Perhaps Sirohi region was under the 
Governor of Western provinces comprising Malwa, Gujarat 
and Kathiawar and headquartered at Ujjaiu. The dis- 
covery of Bhabru edict at Bairath further corroborates the 
extent of his rule in this region. V. A. Smith even suggests 
that ‘Ashoka may have been residing at one of the Bairat 
monasteries when ho caused this unique document to be 
prepared.’ Saurashtra which was a province of Chandra- 
gupta’s empire and probably included Sirohi region, was 
governed by his provincial Govenior Pushya Gupta. After 
Ashoka’s death, it appears that the kingdom was divided 
among his grandsons Dasarath and Samprati, the former 
taking the eastern and the latter the western provinces. 
Samprati, who perhaps retained his capital at Ujjain for 
sometime and then shifted to Patliputra, is said to be a 
zealous patron of Jainism. Inscription in the Jain temple 
at Nadlai (in former Jodhpur State), and a Jain ihanuscript 
found in a temple at Nadol further supports his influence 
in this region. “Almost all ancient Jain temples or monu- 
ments of unknown origin are ascribed by the popular voice 
to Samprati, who is, in fact, regarded as a Jain Aimoka”.^ 

“Jain texts treat Samprati as a patron of Jainbm 
almost in the same light as Budhist texts treat Asoka. Ac- 
cording to Jinaprabhasuri, he ruled at Pataliputra as ‘lord 
of Bharata with its three continents, and was the great 
ArharUa to establish Viharas for Sramanod even in non- 

Histow* Culturo of VcA. U-Tb» Agt oi InMNdW 

Unity, p. 70. 

A SMy Hwtosy of Indis by V, A Smith, p. 901 
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Aiy&n countries.” The dominions of Samprati probably 
also included Avanti and Western jindia.i 

‘Pushyamitra, the able and ambitious officer of Bri- 
ha^ratha, the last prince of the Maurya dynasty, success- 
fully ove^rew his master and established the Sunga dynasty. 
While he was yet struggling to retain the usurped territory, 
the onslaughts of Kharewala (about 166 B. C.), king of 
Kalinga, befell him. Another serious challenge to his power 
was made by Menanders the Bactrian, in the latter years 
of his reign. His exploits suggest that the Sirohi region 
must have been among the territories annexed by him. 

After the invasion of Alexander, the Sibis (a tribe) 
probably the Sivas of the Rigveda, of whose homeland was 
Fanjab, migrated towards Rajputana and probably passing 
through this region, settled around Madhyamika, modern 
Nagari near Chittor. Dr. Sudhakar Chattopadhyaya records: 
“The Sibis are evidently identical with the Siboi of the 
Greek writers who locate the country between the Indus 
and the Chenab. Their coins belonging to the 2nd century 
B. C., bear the legend Majhamikaya-Sibi Janapadasa show- 
ing that they occupied Madhyamika near Chittor, where 
evidently they had migrated sometimes after the invasion 
of Alexander” 3 , The script of the coins struck, by them 
at Majhamikaya do not put them earlier than the latter 
half of the first century B. C. This tribe had a republican 
constitution. Another tribe which migrated from Panjab 
to Rajputana and settled near Jaipur was Malvas. Malvas 
came in clash with their neighbour, the Uttamabhadras, 
about the beginning of the second century A. D.*, though 


1. The History and Culture of the Indian People Vol, II-The Age of 
Imperial Unity, p. 89-90. 

2. “Some historians are prone to hold that it was Demetrius who first 
invaded Pushyamitra’s territory and Menander was only a later in- 
vader. However, V.A. f?mith in his Early History of India mentions 

“He (Menander) annexed the Indus Delta, the peninsula of Surashtra 
(iCatiuawar) and some other tewitories on the Western coast; ocoupird 
Mathura on the Jumna; besieged Madhyamika (now Nagari near Ohitor) 
in Bajputana, invaded Sahetam in Southern Oudh; and threatened 
Patlipntoa, the Capital.” 

Jk History of ^Torth India by Sudhakar Chattopadhyaya, p. 41. 

...4^ and Culture {^f the Indian Teo|de Vol. U-lhe Age pf 

Haperial Unity, p.| 164. I 
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Dr. Sudhakar Chattopadhyaya disagrees with this date. 
Ushavadata, the son-in-law of Nahapana (the Kshaharata 
chief) whose rule extended as far north as Ajmer and ^ Raj - 
putana' and included Kathiawad, south Oujrat, Western 
Malwa etc., spouscnl the cause of Uttambhadras and went 
1.0 their succour. This suggests that Nahapana might have 
been an overlord of the Uttambhadras. His coins and 
most of the inscriptions show that he enjoyed the title of 
Raja, Kshatrapa and also Mahakshatrapa. The inscrip- 
tions of his son-in-law and general, U.shavadata, record .the 
latter’s benefactions in ])laees which w’ere presumably lin- 
cluded in Nahajjana’s realm. “Not only did Soutli^rn 
Gujrat, Northern Konkan from Broach to Sopara and the 
Nasik and Poona districts form parts of his dominion; bht 
it must have stretched much further north. Surashtra 
(Kathiawar), Kukura (a I'egion in the south of Rajputana), 
Akara (East Malwa) and Avanti (Western Malwa) and even 
Pu.shkara in Ajmer in Central Rajputana were also incorpo- 
rated in his kingdom."-^ Afterwards, (lautaniiputra 
Satakarni wrested from him many of thes(‘ territories. It 
is not necessary that Gautamiputra fought with 
Nahaxmna i^ersonally. Chashtana’s grandson Rudradaman 
annexed from Pulumayi II most of the territories 
which Pulumayi’s father had wrested from the Kshaharatas 
some years earlier. The Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman 
records the x)lace names, which of coxirse, present some diffi- 
culties in identification. From this inscription, it may be 
culled that his rule “extended over (1 and 2) Eastern and 
Western Malwa, (3) a district on the up|)er Narmada south 
of Malwa and on the other side of the Vindhya range, j)ro- 
bably the region round ancient Mahismati, modern Mandhata, 
(4 871(1 .5) the country around the Gulf of Cambay and Kathia- 
war, (6) Northern Gujrat, (7) a portion (»f Marwar in Raj- 
putana, (8) (.'utch, (9 ami 10) Sind and some adjactent por- 
tion of western Rajputana (S. W. Marwar), (11) Northeni 
Konkan and (12) Nis/ifidn (unccrtaiiC).” It is not unlikely 
that the Sirohi region might have I etn included in S. W. 
Marwar territories of his kingdom. 


1. Early History of North India by Sudhakar Chattopadhyaya, p. 105. 

2. A OoraprohensiTO History of India Vol. II, p. 270. • 

3. an p. 282. 
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fkiN^aiid Mbit 

The political disintegration that followed the disso- 
lution of the Kushana empire continued upto the beginning 
of 4th cent "TV A. D. and resulted in the set up of small 
kingdoms and autonomous tribal states in northern India. 
The Gupta dynasty that arose subsequently, subdued many 
of these weaklings bringing them together under the standard 
of Gupta Empire. We have practically no details about 
Chandragupta, the first ruler of this dynasty, though the 
picture emej-ges somewhat clear during his successor, Sa- 
mudragupta. Samudragupta made extensive conquests 
but it is doubtful whether he subjugated the western 
Rajputana. Defining the extent of Samudragupta’s 
empire, Dr. R. C. Majumdar writes, “It conqTised nearly 
the whole of Northern India, with the exclusion of Kashmir, 
western Panjab, western Rajputana, Sindh and Gujrat, 
and included the Ixighlands of Chattisgarh and Orissa with 
a long stretch of territory along the eastciii coast extending 
as far south as Chingleput, and probably oven further”!. 
V. A. Smith, who calls Samudragupta as Indian Napoleon, 
suggests that the free tribes of Rajputana and Malwa were 
attached to his empire by bonds of subordinate alliance.^ 
A. S. Altekar further adds, “the fact that no monuments 
of the Gupta rule have been found in Rajputana or beyond 
Mathura shows that the Gupta’s could hardly exercise any 
effective control over these republics”3. However, the Gupta 
empire under Chandragupta II or Chandragupta Vikrama- 
ditya as he is generally known, extended as far as Gujarat 
and the discovery of coins of his successor, Kumara Gupta I 
in Sirohi region prove some sort of relation with this terri- 
tory. The two silver coins found in the Sirohi State bear 
the device of peacock and are very much defaced.4 

Skanda Gupta succeeded Kumara Gupta I and had 
to face Huna invasions at the outset of his reign. Toramana 


1. The History and Culture of the Indian People Vol. IIl-The Classical 
Ago, p. 12. 

2. Early History of India by V.A. Smith, p. 303. 

3. The Vakataka-Gupta Age edited by R.C. Majumdar and A.S. Altekar, 
P.33. 

4. Histoi^jr ei Sirohi Raj by Lala Sitaram, 
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who made inroads either on the close of 6th century or the 
beginning of the sixth, is a controversial personality. While 
Stein Konow holds that he was a Huna, Dr. Jayaswal, Sir 
Aurel Stein and Fleet are of the opinion that he was a Kushana. 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar’si narration may suggest a possibility 
of his I eing a ruler of a separate state in Pan jab. Whatever 
may be the truth, his coins testify that his rule extended 
over parts of U. P., Rajputana, Panjab and Kashmir.^ He 
was succeeded by his ambitious son Mihirkula, who overran 
the territory as far as Gwalior as is evident from the ins- 
cription dated the 15th year of his reign.3 Narasinha Gupta 
Baladitya who was the Gupta king occupying the imperial 
throne suffered humiliation and paid tribute to Mihirkula 
but later on saved the imperial glory and defeated the Huna. 
Acaste-Kumbis-in the Sirohi district still si ffix Huna to 
their names and the Gaddhiya coins found in Sirohi State 
are ascribed to the Huna period. 

It was perhaps at this troublesome period that Yaso- 
dharaman rose steadily to power at Malwa, defeated the 
forces of Mihirkula and gave a blow to the already tottering 
Gupta empire. This rebellious act ])erhaps gave rise to the 
several powerful feudatory principalities-Maukharies, the 
later Guptas, Maitrakas, Kalachuris, and the Gurjaras. 
The last mentioned of these, i.e., Gurjaras,4 established 
their political hold around Jodhpur, and the tenitory of 
their kingdom came to be known as Gujaratra. Harichandra, 
the founder of this kingdom about the middle of the sixth 
century, was Brahmana. It is said that he had two wives- 
one Brahmana and another a Kshatfiya. The sons born 
from the former became Pratihara Brahmanas while that 
of the latter became the founders of the royal line of the 
Pratiharas. It is difficult to surmise whether the Sirohi 


1. The Vakatttka-Gupta Age edited by R.O. Majumdar, p. 182. 

2. The History and Culture of the Indian People Vol. lU-Tbe Classioal 
Age, p. 35. 

3. *5trf,p.37. 

4 There is keen controversy about the origin of the Ouijaras. While 
some hold that they belonged to a foreign stock and cwlne to India 
in the train of Eunas and advanced gradually from Ptmjab to Raj. 
putana and hence to Oujarat, oth^ believe tto they were 
geoews peoidei. 
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region remained under the Gurjaras of Mandor or under 
the rulOTs of Vallabhi which was a powerful independent 
kingdom exercising supremacy over Northern Gujarat and 
a pa.rt of Malwa.i In a conflict between the ruler of Val- 
labhi and Harsha, the Gurjara of Broach probably in coali- 
tion with the parent Gurjara dynasty at Mandor, helped 
the Vallabhi ruler against Harsha. It is again controversial 
whether Harsha’s empire included Vallabhi and Gurjaratra 
territory. It is partly solved when we learn from Hiuen- 
Tsang that Mo-la-po situated to the east of Mahi river was 
a powerful kingdom and the kingdoms of Anandpura 
(Ahmedabad district,) K-i-ta (Kutch or Kaira district) and 
Su-la-cha (Kathiawar peninsula) were subject to it. “Mo- 
la-po denotes the western part of Malwa with its dependent 
states and Vallabhi covers the whole western region south 
of Rajputana.”2 Hiuen-Tsang mentions Pi-lo-mo-lo as the 
capital of Gurjara kingdom .which has been identified by 
some scholars as the modern Bhinmal in Jalore district bor- 
dering the Sirohi district. If this site is assumed as correct, 
the inclusion of Sirohi region in Gurjara-Pratihara kingdom 
during that period is beyond dispute. 

An inscription dated 626 A. D. found atBasantgarh 
in Pindwara tahsil of the Sirohi district alludes to the exis- 
tence of a suzerain king Varmalat and his feudatory Raj jila. 
Vajrabhata, father of Rajjila was also a feudatory of the 
same king. It has been further stated that Rajjila protect- 
ed Mount Arbuda (Mount Abu) and his capital wasVata 
(i. e. Basantgarh). The place has a fort on a hillock with 
impressive ramparts, and several gates, but almost every 
thing in a ruinous state now. Unfortunately, we know 
nothing about this king Varmalat but it is not likely that 
Hiuen*Tsang, who passed through this region, referred to 
his kingdom as O-ch-li.^ 

The earliest known epigraphic record of the Paramarag 
oonneot them with the families of the Rashtrakutas of Deccan 

1> History and Culture of the Indian 'People Vol. UI-The Chujs’eal 
p. lOd. 

% m,^m. 

3. The History and Ouitare of Indian People Vol. Ill-Tbe dassioal 
Afifi, p. ISl 
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but in the inscriptions issued after the second ^juarter of 
the eleventh century, they trace their origin from f^ire-pit 
at Mount Abu. The basis for thisi is perhaps the story 
related by Padmagupta Parimalaa in the later part of the 
tenth century. According to this story, sage Vashishtha, 
in order to recov^er his Katmdhenu (wish-granting cow) 
from Vishwamitra who had stolen it., performed a yajna at 
Mount Abu and by his holy incantations and offerings, a 
hero sprang out of the fire who recovered the cow from th€| 
sage Vishwamitra and returned it to his creator. Vashishtha,! 
in recognition of this sei-vice, gave him the name Paramara! 
meaning ‘Slayer of the enemy’ and made him king. ^ 

Whatever may have been the motives behind such a 
story, it must have helped the Paramaras to put thciu- 
selves on co-pedastal to the other Rajjmt dynasties, wh<j 
also sought mythical origins to glorify their pedigree. 

The Pralihara kingdom established stmu' 400 years 
back was gradually disintegrating during 10th- 11th century 
and the Kashtrakutas conquered Malwa and many other 
parts from them. Some of these compiered territories were 
l>erhaps handedover by the Kashtrakutas to their followers- 
the Paramaras. However, after the death of Rashtrakuta 
Krishna III, the Paramara Siyaka IT threw off his allegiance 
and plundered Manyakheta, the capital of Kashtrakutas 
and thus earned the credit of achieving an independent 
status. Munja, also known as Utpala and Vakpatiraja ■ II 
succeeded Siyaka II sometime Indween 972 A. D. and 974 
A. 1). He fui'ther expanded the vast kingdom which he 
had inherited, by frequent compaigns. He defeated the 
Guhilas of Mewar and attacked the Chauhaus of Nadula. 
Mount Abu was at this time, under Sobhita, the Ohauhan 
ruler of Nadol who ha,d wrested it from the Mularaja I of 
Gujarat.* It was during Raliraja,'^ the son and su?(?cs<or' 
of Sobhita that Munja made a severe attack on the Guhilag 

1. The History and Culture of Indian People Vol, IV-The Ag« of 
Imperial KaQauj,p. 93. 

2. Padmagupta alias Parimala wos the author of Nuviisalwaukacharita. 

3. Early Glmulian Dynasties by Dr, Dasliaratha fclhanua, p. 122. 

i The .History and Culture of the Indian People Vd. IV-The Aa& of 
Imperial Ksiuiuj, p. 90. ° 
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of Mewar %tnd took possession of Mount Abu from the Chau- 
hans. “The conquered territories were devided between 
the princes of the Paramara dynasty for efficient adminis- 
tration. Munja’s sons Aranyaraja and Chandana were made 
the governors respectively of Mount Abu and Jabalipura 
modem Jalore, in Jodhpur (now a district of Rajasthan 
adjoining Sirohi). His nephew Dusala, son of Sindhuraja, 
was placed in (iharge of Bhillamala or Srimala, modern 
Bhinmal in Jodhpur (now in Jalore district). Successors of 
these princes ruled, their rcspectis^e territories for many 
years.” 1 

Munja further led invasions against Mularaja of 
Chalukya dynasty, king of Anahilpataka, the latter met 
a crushing defeat and fled to Marwar w'ith his family. Munja 
was succeeded by his brother Sindhuraja sometime between 
993 and 998 A. 1). His son Jlhf)ja succeeded him about 
1000 A. I). Bhoja came in clash with Chamundaraja (son 
and successor of Mularaja of ('halukya dynasty) and thc 
latter was forced to give up his insignia when h(‘ passed 
tlu’ough Malwa. (.■hamundaraja was succeeded first by 
Durlabharaja and then by Bhimadeva I in or about 1022 
A. D. Bhimadeva 1 wrested Mount Abu from the Paramara 
Dhandhuka who was a protege of Bhoja. Hence Bhoja 
sacked his capital Anahillapataka. This Bhandhuk was 
fourth^ in the line of Aranyaraja who was the son of Vakpati 
Munja referred to above, and was apjiointed Governor of 
Mount Abu with Chandra vati as its capital. Bhima I posted 
Vi mala of the Pragvata family as his Governor at Mount 
, Abu who built there the famous temple of Adinath. Dhan- 
dhuka seems to have gained favour of the Chalukya Bhima I 
through Vimala who restored the former territories of Abu 
region to him. He had three sons-Purnapala, Dantivarman 
and Krishna 11 and a daughter Lahini who was married to 
Vigrahamj and remained with her brother Purnapala at 
Vasantgarh aftt^r her husband’s death. She is said to have 
rebuilt the Sun-god temple there. The well built by her is, 
still called Lanavava (Lahini’s well). Dhanduk was suc- 
ceeded by Pumkpala, who is known to have been ruling in 


1. Histoiy and Culture of the Indian People Vol. IV-The Age of 
I«»perial Kanawj , p. 

' 2, Hie three were; Kriehimaraja, Dharanivaraha and Mahipala alias 
• l^Ntvahiiata. See The Strug^e for Empire, p. 72. 
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1042 A. D. as an independent chief of Abu. However, 
an inscription dated 1062 A. D. at Abu shows that the 
area again passed under Bhima I of Gujarat and at one time 
or other it remained a part of Chalu%a kingdom till the 
end of the 13th century. 

Piimapala was succeeded by Dantivarman and Krishna* 
raja 11. 

Dantivarman’s son Yogaraja succeeded Krishnaraja 
11 and the next successor was Ramadeva, son of Yogaraja. 
Kakaladeva, son of Krishnaraja II, appears to have usurpeq 
the throne from Ramadeva and was succeeded by his (Ka-' 
kaladeva’s) sou Vikraraa Singh who seems to have defied' 
the Chalukyas and was imprisoned by Kumarapala. Ku- 
marapala placed Yasodhavala, son of Ramadeva, on the 
throne of Abu who probably ruled from 1145-1150 A. D. 
Yashodhavala fought against Ballala (King of Malava) on 
behalf of Kumarapala and killed him. Yashodhavala was 
succeeded by his son Bharavarsha about 1163 A. B. 

Dharavarsha was a powerful ruler. He and his younger 
brother Prahaladan helped Kumarapala and Ajayapala 
(successor of Kumarapala) many a time against the neigh- 
bouring enemies. Probably after the death of Kumarapala, 
Rana Singh, son of the imprisoned Vikram Singh referred 
to above, usurped the territory of Mount Abu but restored 
it to Bharavarsha after a short while. Prithviraja III 
who invaded the territory of Bhima II of Gujarat was re- 
pulsed by Bharavarsha. He, however, suffered a defeat 
at the hands of Khusrav, a general of Qutb-ud-din Aibak, 
near the foot of Mount Abu. He also helped Viradhavala 
of Gujarat against an attack of Sultan lltutmash. 

He was succeeded by his younger brother Prahaladana, 
the author of the drama Partha-parakramal and founder 
of the city of Prahaladanpur (modem Palanpur). He was 
succeeded by Som Singh, son of Bharavarsha, sometime 
before 1230. Buring his period the temple of Keminath 
called lionavashi was built by Yastupala (1230 A.B.). 

Recapitulating the other ramificatioiis of tibe Pajnumiffia 
dynasty in the neighbourhood at this time, the two at 


1. ^ theme of the dwma k ooimeoted with Arjoaa Ha Vkata* 
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Jalore and Bhinmal (now in Jalore district), stand foremost. 
As referred to above, Chandana, son of Munja was placed 
as governor of Jalore. The last known ruler in this line was 
Kumtapala; the other being Devaraja, Aparajita, Vijjala, 
Dharavarsha and Visala. In the later part of the i2th 
century, the territory passed on to the Chauhan Kirtipala 
of Nadol. The Paramara dynasty at Bhinmal was founded 
by Dusala, the son of Sindhuraja. In the early years of the 
13th century, this territory was conquered by the Chauhans 
of Southern Marwar. 


MBDIASVAX. PERIOD 

With the defeat of Prithviraj Chauhan, the Muslim 
power began to establish itself in India. What Qutb-ud-din 
had conquered, his successors endeavoured to consolidate. 
Gujarat had already suffcr<;d a severe defeat and other Hindu 
rulers wore in constant fear. At Chandravati, Paramara 
Som Singh was succeeded by Krishnaraja and then by 
Pratap Singh. 

Samar Singh, the Guhila of Mewar had wrested 
Mount Abu from Krishnaraja (father of Pratap Singh) but 
he could not hold it for long, for Pratap Singh reconquered 
it with the helj) of Vaghela Sarangadeva sometime between 
1285 and 1287 A. I). It is thus probable that Pratap Singh 
nded as a feudatory of Sarangadeva. He was succeeded by 
his son Arjuna who is known to have been ruling in 1290 
A. I). 

A solitary inscription at Barman in the Sirohi district, 
dated V. S. 1356, indicates that Vikramasimha Paramara, 
son and successor of Pratapamalla Paramara ruled at Chand- 
ravati up to this date and the territory of Chandravati and 
Mount Abu jmssed on to the Chauhans^ between this date 
and V. S. 1372. But at the same time it can not be. denied 
that some i>arts of Sirohi district were under the control of 
Chauhans during this period. This is corroborated by the 
reomit discovery* of a Chahamana inscription at Barlut in 
Sirohi district. It is engraved in Nagari characters on a 
Sterne slab kept in the Santinatha temple. The inscription 


1.' Early Chauhan Dynasties by Dr. Dasharatha Shanna, p.l76-7fl. 

, ,2» Indian Arebaeolcg^-~A Review 19(58-69, 
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which is in Sanskrit is divided in three parts. The first 
part, dated in V. S. 1283, Jyeshfha Sudi 8, Thursday, in the 
reign of Songira (Jalore) Chahamana Maharanaka Udaya- 
simha mentions Yasodhira as the kings’ minister and re- • 
cords that Rajan Abhata, alongwith his sons, made certain 
gifts in favour of Santinatha and of the Mananasimha-- 
Vihara for the merit of Rao Mananasimha, the son of Gaja- 
simha of Mandore and the grandson and the great-grandsc^ 
respectively of Alhana and Asaraja of Nadula. The seconii 
part dated Vikrama 1330, Phalgun Svdi 11, Sunday (18th 
February A. D. 1274) in the reign of Mahamandalesvara 
Chachigadeva, states that Rao Abhata, alongwith his sons! 
built the Mananasimha-Vihara for the merit of Rao Manana-y 
simha. The third part refers to some pious deeds of Sree 
Padmasimha of the Pragvata community and to Purna- 
bhadra-suri of Brihadgachchha. The first part corroborates 
Sri Dasharatha Sharma’s genealogy of the Nadol house of 
Chahamanas, Yasodhira must have been Yasovira, the 
able minister of Udayasimha. What was the meritorious 
service rendered by Mananasimha (Manavasimha) ? wc 
precisely do not know. The definite conclusion that can be 
drawn from this discovery is that some parts of this district 
were already under the Chatthans of Nadula and that they 
had great reverence for Jainism, 

Deotas 


Paramaras Kumtapala and Viranarayana of Jalore 
and Siwana respectively were betrayed by their servants 
and the territories passed on to Kirttipala Chauhan whose 
son and successor was Samrasimha. He died around 1205 
A. D. and was succeeded by his son Udayasimha. The 
descendants of Manavasimha, the elder son-of Samrasimha 
became the founder of Deora line at Chandra vati and Abu. 
Dr. Dasharatha Sharma remarks, “Pratapamalla’s (son of 
Manavasimha) son, Vijada, known also as Dasasyandana or 
Dasaratha, probably laid the foundations of the Deora kingdom 
of the Abu area, first by operating as a captain of Chachiga- 
deva’s (son of Udayasimha) forces and later on by making 
new conquests on his own account. In the Delwara ins- 
miption of V. S. 1377, he is described as the lord of Mam* 
mandala.”* Vijada must have come to the throne about 
V. S. 1340 and the Tonkra inscription (in Sirohi district) 
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mentioning a certain Vijada in V. S. 1232 might be allu- 
ding to some other person of the same name.^ 

Bijad had four sous by his qiieon Namalladevi — La- 
vanyakarana, Lundha, Laksmana and Lunavarman. G. H. 
Ojha mentions that the eldest son Lavanyakarna died dur- 
ing his father’s life time. However Dr. Dashratha Sharma, 
disagrees and holds the view that he was successor of Bijad. 
He fuT’ther mentions that as a result: ot the onslaughts of 
Alauddin Khilji over the Chauhan principalities of Siwana, 
Sanchore and Jalore, thousands of them must have sought 
refuge with Lavanyakarna, his snvall principality being 
the only island of safety in the sea of troubles that seem to 
be engulfing the Chauhans everywhere.® Nainsi narrates 
the story of the occui)atit)n of Abu by the Chauhans as 
follows: “Formerly the Paramaras ruled at Abu. Rawal 
Kanhadadeva was then the ruler of Jalore. It was then that 
Devada Vijada’s sous, Jaswant, Samara, Luna, Lumbha, 
Lakhaand Tejsi settled down near the Siranwa lull, which 
is not far from Sirohi. They possessed no laud. So they 
decided to capture Abu somehow. At that tixne a bard of 
the Paramaras came to them. They entertained liimwoll 
and he carried to the Paramara ruler oi Abu the proposal 
that the Paramaras should marry the twenty-five daughters 
of the Chauhans. They agreed but desired one of the 
Chauhan brothers as a surety. Luna acicompanied the bard 
in that capacity. He stayed with the Paramara chief and 
twenty-five Paramara bridegrooms set out to marry the 
Chauhan maidens with a small entourage. Twenty-five 
Chauhan youths disguised themselves as brides and on re- 
ceiving a set signal killed the twenty -five Paramara bride- 
grooms. The lost of the Paramar^ who were by that time 
'under the influence of strong drinks, were easily done to 
death and news was sent to Luna through a bard. As soon 
as he heard it; he told the Paramara eWef that Abu belonged 
to Chauhans and that he would kill him as his brothers had 
fcaied the other Paramaras. This led to a fight in wMoh 
both of them died. In the meanwhile, the Oxauhans reached 
Aha and captured it.”* 


L ISMy Chaidiaa DyiuitieB by Dr. Dasbustba Siama, p. 174. 
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Tho accepted date of Lumbha’s occupation of the 
territories round Abu and Chandravati is 1311 A. D. (1368 
V. S.) tliough Nainsi gives this date as 1159 A. D. An ins- 
cription of the time of Lumbha dated 1320 A. D. (1377 V. S.) 
in the Achalcshwar temple records that the country was 
acquired by his own valour. Lumbha is said to have ins- 
talled his and his queen’s statue.s in tlu? Acdialeshwar temple. 
He abolished many vexatious pilgrim ta.xt!s levied by th^ 
Paramara rulers. Devi Shah was his Chief Minister. \ 

\ 

Two inscri})tions in Vimal Shah temple (1372 and\ 

1373 V. S. or 1315 and 131(5 A. D.) nuuition ih(f name of 
Lumbha’s two sons — Tej Singh and Tehunaka. Tej Singh 
ruled from 1320 A. D. (1377 V. S.) to 133(5 A. \X (1393 V. S.) 
with Chandravati as his capital. He endowed throe villages- 
Jhabatu, Jyaluli and Tojalapura to th(! bniple of Vashishtha, 
though he himself might have btien a Saiva like his father. 
He was succeeded by his son Kanha«lad('va in 1336 A. D. 
(1393 V. S.) and then by Saniant Singh in 1343 A. 1). Kan- 
hadadeva repaired the new temple of Vashishtha at Abu. 
After Sainant Singh the rule passed over to S'dkha, son of 
Tehmiaka. Salkha was succinded by his son Ranmal in 

1374 A. D. and’ then by his (Salkha’s) grand.sf)n, Shivabhan 
in 1392 A. D. popularly kiu)wn as Soblia. Sobha founded 
the town of Shivapuri (old Sirohi, east- of the prc.s(nt town 
of Sirohi) in 1405 A. D. (1462 V. S.) and built a fort on the 
top of Siranwa hill. Sainsmal, .son of Sobha, who ascended 
the throne in 1424 A. D., founded the present town of Sirohi 
twenty years later (1425 A. D.,)abandonotl the former, i. e., 
Chandravati and made it his capital. He apixjars to have 
extended his dominion up to Mai Magra in the north but no 
authentic material exists to mark the exact boundaries of 
his territories. 

Bana Kumbha of Mewar and Sainsmal were oontempo* 
raries and the former beii^ an ambitious ruler, sent im army 
to Abu under Dodia Nar Singh, and established his sovereignty 
oyer Abu, Vas^tgarh and the contiguous areas. He to 
asid to have built a castle at Vasantgarh and another at Aim 
(Aohalgarh) and also a tank uid g temple of 
near the shrine of Achaleshwar in 1462 A, t>. a6(» V. S.). 
The story of the ooonpation of Abn region by aCtd 
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chroniclers as follows; 

“Rana Kumhha of Mewar, having been defeated by 
Qutb-ud-din of Gujarat, took refuge at Achalgarh and 
subsequently, when the Musalraan army had retired from 
his territories, refused to leave such a place of vantage, 
and had to be forcibly expelled by Lakha, the son 
and successor of Sains Mai, with the aid of troops from 
Gujarat and Malwa. This is the local story, and it is stated 
that, in consequence of this affair, Rao Lakha swore that no 
chief should ever bc! alloweil on the hill— an oath which 
remamed in force till 1830 when, through the intervention of 
Golouel Speirs (then Political Agent of Mewar), Maharana 
Jawan Singh was }K‘rmittcd to proceed to Abu on a ]jilgrima- 
ge to the temples. Siiu^e then the prohibition has been 
withdrawn, and stivcral chiefs of Rajputaua now visit the place 
yearly.”* 

Whethtu’ Laklia rec-overed the territory of his own or was 
assisted in the act by Qutb-ud-din is a matter to be considered. 
Lakha succeeded his fathi'-r 8ains Mai in 1451 A. D. At 
this time, Qutb-u<l-diu Ahmad Shah or Ahmad Shah II had 
occupied the throim of Gujarat, who was on unfriendly terms 
with Maharana Kumbha of Mewar. Sometime after 1457 
A. D. when ho marched against Kumbha, ho attacked Sirohi 
which was ruled by a relatum of Maharana. After burning 
Sirohi and ravaging other towns on his way, Qutb-ud-din 
besfegod the famous fort of Kumbhalgarh, while his ally, 
Sultan Mahmud Khalji of Malwa advanced towards Ohittor.’* 

There is a possibility that Kumbha, apprehending this 
attack, withdrew some of his contingents from Abtt and this 
offered an opportunity for Lakha, who captured Vasantgarh 
and Abu. The forces of Qutb-ud-din might have assisted 

action indirectly by harassing the troops of Kumbha 
in this region. 

Lakha is said to have fought another battle against 
Bfaoja Solanki. The Solanki chronicles give this date as 
1^31 A. D. and add that Lakha was slain with his three 
sons ar>d Bhoja with his five. However, Liakha had died 
i(Hig befeve this date. 

t. Bajputana Qaaetteer, p. 23d. 
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Lakha had sevon sons-Jaginal, Hamaiir, Uda, ShankOT, 
Piithiraj, Mandar and Rane Rao, and a daughter Champa 
Kumari who was maiTied to Maharana Baimal of Mewar. 

Jagma 

.Jagmal came to iwwer in 1483 A. 1). He is said to 
have tought on the side (jf Rana Rai Mai of Mewar against 
a king of Delhi in 1474 A. D. (perha{)s against Sultan Bahli)l 
Lodi). The latter was routed and th(*. Rana .so much plcasoj’ 
that he gave one of his daughters to Jagmal, “conferring hi 
title to Abu as her dower’ \ 

\ 

Mintt-i-Sihtnd'iri mentions that in 1488 A. D. (892 H.) 
some merchants were looted by the Raja ofSirohi “and had 
not left theni ev'en an old pair of trf)users.” Malimud Shah 
Begarha of Cujai-at therefore, thrc^atened the Raja and re- 
covered the looted merc•handis(^. Jagmal is also said to 
have tought a battle against Malik Mazahid Khan of Jalorc 
and made him a captive. 

He had fiv(f (puetis. Rrom Anaiid IJsfii, daughter of 
Maharana Raisingh of Mewar, he had three sons — Akheraj, 
Megjal and Duda and a daughter Padmavati who was 
married to Maharaja Canga of Jodhpm. 

Akhersi 1 

Akheraj 1 who succeeded Jagmal, ruled from 1523 
A. D. to 1633 A. D. His name is mentioned among the 
rulers w'ho johied the confideracy against Babar. Dr. 0. N. 
Sharma remarks that he escorted the wounded Rana Sanga 
from the battle of Khanua to a safer place, called BaswaJ 
He must have enjoyed a high reputation, even before this 
battle. K. D. Erskine writes “Akha or Akhai Raj I, who 
has a local reputation for bravery, is said to have captured 
the Musalman governor of Jalore (releasing him only on 
payment of a heavy ransom), and built (in 1626) the fort 
ofLohiana, which was levelled to the ground in 1883-84 
and Is now represented by a village of Jnswantpura. Ms 
son and succe^r Rai Bingh (ruled from 1633-1S43 A. 
contrived to save Chittor when Bahadur Slsdi of <Msa;ait 
laid a siege in 1535 A. D. Vir Virud recor(^1itat Bai 
flowed great valour and skill when he fcuroM' of 

Harwar and Mewar. In 1643 A. B. (KICK) n S.) he hivado4 
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Bhinmal agamst Jalori. Pathan and died there when an 
aarrow struck him, He was succeeded by his brother Huda 
(ruled from 1543-^553 A. D.) and the latter by Udai Singh, 
son of Rai Singh (ruled from 1553-1562 A. D.), Udai Singh 
died of small-pox and seven of his queens became mU 
after hint. 

BIiui Singh n 

Man Singh, son of Duda succeeded Udai Singh. He 
was in the attendance of the Maharana of Mewar at the 
time of Udai Singh’s death. Apprehending the danger for 
Man Singh and the gobbling of the Sirohi dominions by 
Ba’na, a trustworthy messenger, Sahmi Jairaal, was sent to 
Mewar to break the news to him in confidence. It is said 
that Man Singh left- the Rana’s court- on the pretext of hunt- 
ing the wild pigs, reached Sirohi where his mrdars accepted 
him as their ruk^^r. This acil ion of Man Singh enraged Rana 
who demanded six villages from him. However, Man Singh, 
managed to satisfy him and sent him presents. By some 
historians, Man Singh is coiKlemned for his wanton cruelty 
towards his minister Panchayan Paramara. Hc^ ruled the 
territory for about nine years. Muhnot. Nainsi credits him 
for conquering the Kolis and annexing their tt'rritory. About 
1572 A. I), he died at Mount Abu. It is said that Kalla 
Paramara who was a nephew of Pain-hayan nd’erred to above 
and whom Man Singh had poisomvl, killed Man Singh and 
thus avenged the death of his uncle. Others b(*lieve that 
he was poisoned. On his death bivl, he nam'>d Surtan, son 
of Bhana, a descendant of Uda (son of Lakha), as his 
successor. 

Uftfaano Surtui 

Surtan was only 12 years old when he came to the 
throne in 157^ A. D. Rani Baharmeri of the late Man Singh 
also lived with him but a])prehending a possible daugei 
for her own son, she went away to her parents. Deora Bija 
Harrajot, a minister of late Man Singh, siiw his own interests 
in. restoring the throne to the son of Man Singh and put 
Surtan aside. Suja, uncle of Surtan, smelt the conspiracy 
but was soon assassinated by Bija. 

After Suja’s death, Bija invited the son of Man Singh 
to Shiobi but the infant soon died, and finding himself in 
duager, Surtan also left Sirohi. The tlirone being vacant, 
Bi|a oecupied it for himself. He was overthrown after 
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four months by Deora Kalla, a grandson of Maharao Jagmal. 
Bija fled to Idar. 

Kalla thus became the Maharao of Sirohi and Deora 
sardars (Samra and Harraj) gathered round him. But soon 
dissensions arose among them and these sardars invited Bija 
to collaborate with Surtan and overthrow Kalla. Bija 
agreed and a battle ensued about a Kos from village Barn^an 
between Hamavat and Bija, the former was killed by KMla. 
Perhaps assistance was also sought from Malik Khan of Jalore 
against Kalla on the condition to surrender four ^)arga«as\of 
Siyana, Baragaon, Lohiana and Dodial. The final battie 
was fought and won near Kalandri about the year 1574 
A.D. Bija was pardoned by Surtan for his past perfidy. 
Thus for the second time, Surtan occupied the throne at the 
age of 15 with Bija as Chief Minister. 

Akbar had adopted the policy of expansion and it was 
in 1573 A.D., perhaps just after the first accession of Rao 
Surtan that Sirohi came in direct conflict with the Mughals, 
When Akbar was on his expedition to Cujarat, he had sent a 
force in advance under Mir Muhamma<l Khan. When 
Muhammad Khan reached Sirohi, the Raja of that place 
professed subjection and obedience, and sent some Rajputs 
as envoys to wait uj)on him. The envoys having delivered 
their message, Muhammed Khan gave them an appropriate 
answer and fine robes and then, “according to the etiquette 
observed among the people of India”, slew them with his own 
hand. At this moment, one of the Rajputs “ stabbed the Khan 
in the breast, the weapon piercing through to his back under 
the shoulder; the assasin was immediately cut down, and the 
Khan’s wound, having been promptly attended to, healed in 
fifteen days. W’hon the cmjMTor himself arrived at Sirohi, 
“eighty Rajputs in a temple and seventy in the Raja's house 
stood ready to perform the vow they h^ui made to die. In 
a few moments they were* all killed. Dost Muhammad, son 
of Tatar Khan, perished in the Raja’s house”. Commissariat, 
describing the Gujarat expedition of Akbar, remarks, “passing 
by Mirtha, the royal camp arrived at Sirohi, where a mur- 
derous attack: had been made by Deora Rajput on the Khap4* 
Kalan when he was passing through. Akbar ordered a 
charge to be made on the Rajputs at Sirohi to punish them 
for the offence and in this skirmish about 150 of them were 
slain,^ 

1. SJstoiy of Gujarat VoL I,p 607. 
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In 1576 A.D. when Rao 8urtan assumed hostile 
attitude, Akbar sent an army to subdue him under Rao 
Rai Singh of Bikaner. Surtan killed siveral relations of 
Rai Singh and then retired to Abu hills. In the meanwhile, 
Sirohi was captured and Abu was subsequently surrendered. 
Rai Singh, leaving a garrison at Abu, took the Deora to 
Akbai-’s court.^ 

In 1680, Mughal Empire was divided into provinces. 
Ajmer was one such province (Suba) and Jaipur, Jodlipur, 
Bikaner, Jaisalmer and Sirohi weie made subordinate to it. 
(k)mmi8sariai however, mentions that Sirohi was one of the 
larger feudatory prin ipalities attached to the' Mughal 
8i^a of Gujarat. 

When Rai Singh Chandrasen, a grandson of Rao Maldeo 
proceeded to Gujarat, through Sirohi, Bija waited upon him 
and wanted the thione of Sirohi to be restored to himself 
in lieu of which it was stipulated that half the State will be 
made over to Akbar, Rai Singh, on tht* other hand, asked 
Surtan that he would be relieved of all the troubles from the 
side of Bija if he surrendered half of the State to Akbar. 
Surtan agreed and Madan Pal was posted with an- army of 
600 soldiers to govern the emperor’s territory . Thus half 
of the Sirohi State became KhaUa. 

After the death of Udai Singh of Mewar, trouble arose 
in that State and the disgnmtled Jagmal approached Akbar, 
His case was redeemed and being qualified for the throne of 
Sirohi, finnan was issued in 1683 A.D. putting him in 
occupation of half of the Sirohi State. 

Now, both Surtan and Jagmal ruled over Sirohi. For 
sometime' things went on well but soon dissensions arose. 
On© day in Surtan’s absence, Bija and Jagmal attacked the 
seraglio but were repulsed. Fearing fatal consequences 
of the abortive attempt, Jagmal left Sirohi, reached Delhi 
and from there a contingent under Maharao Rai Singh of 
Jo^pur was sent by Akbar sometime in 1683-8^ to subdue 
Smit^n. Surtan left Sirohi and retired to Mt. Abu. Jagmal 
Sirohi and marched towards Achalgarh. A battle 


1. However, Oonurissariat believes that the Deora who had shown signs 
of disaffection yielded to persuation and rendered personal homage 
to the Emperor. ‘‘Htotoiy of Gujarat’' Vol II, p. 9. 
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ensued near Datani, and Jagmal, Rai Singh and sevwal mwi 
of the imperial forces were killed, though Abul Fazal states 
that Jagmal and Rai Singh were killed in the palace. 

Another expedition was sent in 1588 A.D. against 
Sultan by Akbar under Mota Raja Udai Singh of Marwar. 
Bija, the sole prime mover of the intrigue was killed at 
Vasthan and Mota Raja Udai Singh put Kalla on the throne 
of Sirohi. But as soon as he turned his back, Surtan came 
down to Sirohi from Mount Abu and captured the capital.^ 

Once he is said to have been taken by treachery to 
Jaswaiit Singh of Jodhpur who took him to Akbar’s oou^. 
“He was instructed to perform that profound obeisance, 
from which none were exempted. But the haughty Deorah 
replied, ‘His life was in the king’s hands, his honour in his 
own; he had never bowed the head to mortal man, and 
never would’. As Jaswaut Singh had pledged himself for 
his honourable treatment, the officers of the ceremonies 
endeavoured by strategem to obtain a constrained obeisance, 
and instead of introducing him as usual, they showed him a 
wicket, knee high, and very low overhejid, by which to 
enter, but, putting his feet foremost, his head was the last 
part to appear. This stubborn ingenuity, his noble bearing and 
his long protracted resistance, added by Jaswant Singh’s 
pledge, won the king’s favour; and he not only pi'offered him 
pardon, but whatever lands he might desire. Though the 
king did not name the return, Surthan was well aware of the 
terms, but he boldly and quickly replied, ‘What can your 
majesty bestow equal to Achalgarh ? Let me return to it. 
Is all I ask.” 

‘‘The king had the magnanimity to comply with his 
request; Surthan was allowed to retire to the castle of Abu, 
nor did he or any of the Deoras ever rank themselves amount 
the vassals of the empire; but they have continued to ^ 
pr^nt hour a life of almost savage independence”.* 

Surtan is said to have fought fifty battles. There 
is a controversy about the date of his death. While eome 
historians assign it in 1610, others put it somewhere 
1620-22 A.D. 


1. Tidd’s Amuds md of Ba|asjybaa Vd. U, CSiaptar 
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Baj Smgb, the eldest son of Surtan succeeded him. 
8nr Sin^ the younger brother of Raj Singh, became the 
chi^ minister and being an ambitious man, entered into 
a conspiracy Ydth Surat Singh, the Maharaja of Jodhpur, 
to depose Kaj Singh and instal himself on the throne of 
Sirohi. But these evil designs soon filtered to Raj Singh, 
a sort of civil war followed resulting in the exile of Sur Singh. 

Prithviraj Sujawat, the next chief minister, was also 
a source of trouble to the ruler. The Maharao was once 
successful in expelling Prithviraj from Sirohi but the latter 
again intruded in the palace of the Maharao and slew him.' 
However, the infant prince, Akheraj II was protected from 
his clutches. Soon after the incident, Prithviraj had to 
retreat in the face of the brave resistance and Akheraj II, was 
put on the throne of Sirohi. He avenged his father’s death 
by slaying Prithviraj but the latter’s son, Chanda, ravaged 
the country, seized Nimaj and defeated a body of Sirohi trwps 
sent against him. On Chanda’s death, his son Amar Singh 
remained in outlawry for a time, and was driven away from 
the State. 

It is said that Udaibhan, the eldest son of Akheraj 
usurped the throne in 1663 A.D. put his father in prison, but 
he was soon deposed with the help of Maharao Raj Skigh 
of Marw'ar, a close fiiend of Maharao Akheraj . ‘ ‘ The Maharao 
then retaliated by killing both his son and his grandson”. 

At this juncture, the Mughal empire had been facing 
a crucial ordeal due to war of succession and princes Dara 
and Murad are said to have entered in correspondence with 
the Maharao. “It is evident from these nishans that Dara 
wanted to secure the alliance of the Maharao, because he 
had an intention of humiliating his brother Murad, and 
this correspondence as also the fact that Murad sent only one 
nitikan, shows that Akheraj was willing to take the part of 
Dara.”^ Dara while proceeding from Gujarat to Agra in 
mder to encounter Aurangzeb, had made a short sojourn at 

Sirthi. 

Al^eraj died in 1673 A.D. and was succeeded by^hisson 

Siftgh H, who ruled for a brief period of two and half 

and was then succeeded by his nephew Bairml I (son 
brother of Udai Singh) in 1 676 A.D. 

!• fiistoiy of Sitolii Raj by Lala Sita Ram- 
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It was during the reign of Bairisal I that Ajit Singh, 
son of Jaswant Singh of Marwar, was brought by Soning and 
others to Sirohi to Jaswant Singh’s widow Anand Kanwar 
Deori, and was concealed at Kalandri^ foi* some time. When 
Akbar, son of Aurangzeb rtibelled, Bairisal was asked to 
capture or kill the rebel, should he enter his territory. Bairisal 
is said to have died in 1 697 A.D. but the date is (ontioversial. 
He w^as succeeded by ('Ihhairasal sametimcs called Durjan 
Singh and then by Man Singh III, also known as Umed Singhi 
Umed Singh died in 1749 and was succeeded by Prithvi Raji 
(1749-72), Takht Singh (1772-Sl) and Jagat Singh ( 1781-82). \ 
He left four sons -Bairisal, Sagat Singh, Badai Singh and ' 
Daulat Singh. 

Bairisal II came to the throne in 1782 A.D. His w'as 
a reign of turmoil and revolts. The ruler of Palanpur had 
wrested many villages of Sirohi. Maharao’s own mrdarft 
Avere busy in hatehing intrigues and augment their jagirs. 
To meet this situation, Bairisal formed a ]»owerful army 
couiposed of Sindhi and Makrani Musalmans. An unsuc^eoss- 
ful expedition was made agamst Palanpur. Soon after, 
Ihe widow of Thakur Amar Singh of Landri and Thakur 
Saw'ai Singh of Pindwara raised insunections which were 
l)romptly foiled. He .also incurred the dis])leasure of Man Singh 
( f Jodhpw. 

Bairi.sal II died in 1807 A.D. and w^as succeeded by 
I'daibhan. The relations with Jodhpur further deteriorated 
ill the succeeding years w ith regard to the payment of ransom 
forced by Man Singh. In 1812, Sirohi w^as plundered by the 
f irces of Jodhpur. Maharaja Bijai Singh of Jodhpur is said 
to have annexed a good deal of territory from the Deoras. 
When Man Singh was besieged in the fort of Jalore by his 
cousin Maharaja Bhim Singh, the former sent liis wife and son 


1 . Ajit iSingh wos sent to the \ illago of Kalandri in Sirohi territory to the 
hou e of .faideva Vuehicama (Jaggnji', as his wife was a PatUraki. 
KKini'hi Mukand Das diaguisisl as a mnyaxi twk up his residence 
in the neig' bo'irhood to keep a wateli on tlie young Maharaja, Ajit 
Mils h ought up by Jaideva “Ajm r Historieid nr,d 

by H. B. Sards, p. ifig akao see Marwar-hi Mool Jtiha» % PI. 
Ramkaran Asopa, p. ]94. 

2, Itaij^taneika-It-has-Sirohi Rajya, ly J. S. Glahfbt edited by A S.' 

Oi^iot and O. R, Parihar, p. 69. . ■ : 
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(Ch|^tar Singh) for safety to a village in Sirohi but the Rao 
(Bairisal) fearing to offend Bhim Singh, refused them shelter 
and this was never forgiven. When Udai Bhan, the son 
and successor of Bairisal was returning from performing 
his father’s funeral obsequies on the banks of Ganges, he was 
seized by Man Singh (now Maharaja of Jodhpur) and was 
forc^ to pay ransom of five lakhs of xni^K'es. Maharao 
retaliated this by invading some villat es of Jodhpur 
State. During a punitive attack in 1818 A.D. by 
Muta Sahib Chand, Udaibhan fled to hills. ‘The capital 
was ransacked for eight days and the Jodhpur anny went back 
with considerable booty. Seeing his country thus desolated, 
the Maharao now thought it safer in the interest 
of the State to pay off the i-ansom. The State treasury 
was empty and bankers were now coerced.”’ 

“Udaibhan'is iyiamiy beee.mc unbearable, and alienated 
the affections even of his own kinsmen. Moreover, he was 
never forgiven for signing away Doora independence when kid- 
napped and carried away to Jodpoor. A convocation of 
nobles and principal inhabitants, therefore declared him 
unfit to rule, and approached his brother Sheo Singh who 
was then living in Nandia. Sheo Singh consented to take the 
reigns of government into his hands.” * 

Consequently, Shoo Singh acted as regent till Udaibhan 
spendmg 20 years in captivity, died in I SAO A.D. 


B?.nTSH PBUTOD 


Maharao Sheo Singh 

His reign can be di vi<led into two periods 1 /2cm 1817-1846 
A.D. when he acted as a regent and 1846-1853 A.D. when he 
ruled as Maharao. 

As has been mentioned in the preceding pages, the 
State had fallen in a state of anarchy, the thahirs and petty 
chiefs feasting like vultures on the tottering and almost cru- 
mbled throne. Lawlessness was the order of the day. It was 


1,' liok Ska Ram’H History of Sirohi Raj, p. 220, 

in Western India hy Lt. OoJ. James Tbd, p. 71. 
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under these circumstances that Sheo Singh corresponded with 
the Political Agent at Baroda for assistance, who directed 
the Maharao to negotiate through James Tod. Tod himself 
narrates: 

“It (Sirohi) possessed peculiar claims to my I’egard, its 
political relations having been entirely inidcr my management 
since the general pacification in 1817-18, and its- independence, 
both political and social, having been preserved, entirdy ^ 
through my exertions, from the specious pretensions of her 4 
powerful neighbour, the Raja of Marwar, who claimed Imr \ 
as a tributary. These claims were so well supported by \ 

- argument and documentary evidence, as to obtain credence , 
with the fimctionary who was then the medium of the politi cal 
relations of Marwar with the British Goy^ernraent 
and they had nearly obtained the sanction of the Govemoi- 
General Marquess Hastings. It was on this occasion, as on 
several others, that some historical knowledge of the com- 
plicated international jiolitics of these regions, ena.bled nw to 
unravel the perplex ities of the case, and save the lands of the 
Beoras from the relentless tribute- collectors of their powerful 
opponent.” 


“ The envoys of Jodpoor advanced their 

right to tribute and service from the time of Raja Abhi Singh, 
which claims I met with counter- proofs of their own annals, 
shewing that, although the quotas of Sirohi had servw under 
Hie princes of Jodpoor, it was as Viceroys of the empire, not 
as Rajas of Marwar; and that, in the wars of Guzzerat, where 
the Deora sword was second to none, it was under the im- 
perial banner that they fought with Abhi Singh as g^erehssi- 
mo. These were distinctions in political casuistry for which they 
were unprepared but as a corollary, they then_^duced the 
services actually performed by the chieftain of- Neemaj, the 
first of the Sarohi nobles. This argument was met by the 
reply that there were traitors and time servers in every 
as none better knew than the Raja of Jodpoor, and that 
Sarohi, bemg too reduced in power to punish or protect her 
vassal^e,, was no exception to the rule. Moreover, 
emaj, bt^ing exposed on the borders of Marwar, 
mercy of its enemies; but more than all, ^ this chief bei^ 
already primvs inter pares, whom “ one step higher would m^e 
bigliest”, looked to the add of Jodpoor to attain th®. Whmi 
they found their ..doouments would not b^r out tneir caaims 
for tributary service, they tried the pecuniary peril, pjesentmg 
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a schedule of unconnected levies made by predatory incursions 
as time and oppotunity served; but no continuous, regular, 
conditional payment, nor written stipulation to legalise lawless 
inroads, chiefly by the provincial governors acting for themsel- 
ves, appeared to substantiate this plea. They did produce 
one deed, it is true, signed by the elder brother of the present 
prince, admitting on certain conditions, his subordinacy to 
Jodpoor; but they warily omitted to state the position of the 
prince when this document was drawn up, namely, that he was 
a captive, in the power of his would be lord-paramount, 
having been kidnapped while in the act of conveying his father’s 
ashes to the Ganges. Most wisely, most justly, then, did the 
Deora feudality regard this deed, extorted by so unworthy an 
expedient, as so much waste paper; nor was there a single rupee 
voluntarily remitted to the Jodpoor treasury on this account. 

“When every other argument failed, they set up one, 
f)f some validity, viz., that, as Sarohi could not control or 
ebastiso her depredators, from whose inroads they suffered, 
this power ought to be in their hands, and they further sup- 
}>orted the demand by instancing a recent outrage, in which 
the bands t)f Ootwun and Machal had made an incursion in- 
to Marwar, when loss of life and property ensued. The case 
was well authenticated, and made an impression on the 
conservators of order; but when the wholesome maxim 
^'audi alteram 'partem'" was enforced, not only were the Meena 
subjects of Jodpoor found to have united in this raid, but the 
provocation to have originated within Marwar. Moreover, 
it was pertinently asked by the envoy of Sarohi, if the raids 
of om Meenas, whont we cannot all at once control, afford 
pretexts for the troops of Jodpoor to enter our territory and 
there establish posts (which was actually done), what reply 
will the Raja of Marwar give to the British Government 
for the enormities oommitt^ by the hill tribes under his 
dominion against all his neighbours ? All these arguments, 
though managed with great skill and subtlety, were unavailing 
when confronted with the truth; and I finally placed the inde- 
pendence of Sarohi beyond the reach of fate, obtaining 
for myself, in lieu the hatred of the prince of Jodj^or, his 
variet ministers and envoys, with the doubtful gra^tude of 
the Deoras, whose lands were yet the scene of division and 
dfeoontent. The desire of Marquess Hastings, however, to 
eoirolliate all oonflioting interests, inclined him to soothe 
tiho wounded pride of Baja Maun, whose attempts to estab- 
lish supremacy over ^ Deoms were thus frustrated. 
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To this end, at a very early period of the dismission, I had 
suggested that he should be invited to submit a schedt^ of his 
tributary collections for the last ten years, the average ammnit 
of which was to be henceforth amiually paid to him through 
the British Grovemment. While 1 submitted this to my 
Government, as a test of the justice of this claims, I knew, 
that I was neither overburdening the finances of Sarohi, 
nor trenching ujwn their independence. It fully answered 
the end. Eaja Maun could prove no continuous exactions, , 
and though in every other respect very imlike angel visitors, | 
they had, like those, at long intervals, exacted contributions, \ 
but always au bout du fusil. For a few thousand rupees, ' 
annually paid to the British Government by Sarohi, who, 
however, protested against being a party to its ultimate dis- 
position, which might otherwise at some future period 
again have involved her independence, she was en&anohised 
for ever from the claims of Marwar, and now looks to the 
British Government alone.”' 

Thus, a treaty was concluded between the British 
Government and Maharao Sheo Singh on 11th September, 
1823, and ratified by the Governor- General in Council on 31st 
October, 1823 (see Appendix A). 

To set th<5 internal administration in order, Mahai ao 
borrowed a sum of Rs. .')0,tK>0 without interest from the British 
Government. A political Officer (Captain Speirs) was accor- 
dingly appointed and. owing to the disorganised condition 
of the State, had at first to exercise an unusual interference 
in its internal affairs. A detachment of Bombay troops was 
employed for a short time to put down the Minas and other 
predatory bands, the Thakurs were in .a great measure reduced 
to submi^on, and a system of government was introduced. 
Shortly after Captain Siieirs’ dejiutation, Sheo Singh, considering 
himself aggriev^ at certain suggested reforms, fled to Abu 
where he was joined by most of his principal jagirdara-'l^sem. ■ 
Singh of Nibaj being the only one of note who held badk- 
but the mis-understanding did not last long, and the Rao 
recognising the error he had committed, returned to hie 
(^ital 90 the end of 1825.”* 


1; Travels in Western India by Lt. Cot J. Tod, jp. 
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Soon after, the uprisings of the Thakursof Nimaj 
(Rai Singh) and Rohua were suppressed and their obedience 
obtained. The disputes between Jodhpur and Sirohi and 
Palanpur and Sirohi over certain villages were settled. 
In 1828 A.D. the Article VIII of the Treaty of 1823 A.D. 
was modified by which the revenue was reduced. 

“The objects for which a Political Officer had been 
stationed at Sirohi having boc*n attained, ho was retailed 
in the middle of 1832, and our (British) relations with this 
small State were placed under the Niniach Agonc-y. The 
measure of withdrawing the Political Officer was distasteful 
to Sheo Singh, who petit ionod hard nt)t only to have an 
Agent iiermaneutly located at his cai>ital but also a detach- 
ment of regular troops. A few yt'urs later, it was found 
that the State could not Ixt properly supervised from Nimach 
(whore the Political Agent of Mewar resided) and the charge 
was transferred t(j Major Downing, Commandant of the 
Jodlipur Legion whidi was cantoned at Erinpura. The 

E reseiico of a British Officer on the spot, supported by this 
ody of troops, greatly conduced to the restoration of the 
order, and the amelioration of Sirohi may be considered as 
dating from this time.”^ 

Many disputes between the Maharao and the neighbour- 
ing chiefs and Thakurs wore settled by the intervention of 
the British Officers. In 1845, certain portions on Abu 
were made over to the British Ooverinuont for a sanitorium. 
Lateron, it was made the summer headquarters of the Agent 
to the Governor-General in Rajputana. 

Maharao Udaibhau passed away in 1840 A.D. and the 
regent Sheo Singh became the Chief. The latter part of his 
life was spent in suppressing the Bhils and Mina's who were 
turbuleat and committed highway robbery. The uprisuig 
an4 outlawry of Nathu Singh, Thakur of Bhatana also 
oeoumed during his reign (1853 A.D.). The dis-satisfaotion 
arose on the transfer of two villages belonging to Nathu 
to Palanpur on the occasion of settlement of boundary 
between Sirohi and Palanpur and consequent refusal by 
IStathtt Sin g h to accept other lands given in lieu thereof. 
Hb WM pursued hotly by Jodhpur Legion, was arrested 

%tid mteneed to six years’ i mprisonment but he managed 

' ' ■ 
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t}o escape alter live years. However, he was again negotiated 
and pacified. 

“In 1864, Hao Sheo Singh finding himself hampered 
by debt and unable to keep ordtr, solicited and obteined 
from Goveriunent the services of a British Officer to exercise 
special superintendence over the affairs of his State; this 
arrangement was intended to last for eight years, but was , 
subsequently extended to eleven, as the licjuidation of the j 
debts was considerably retarded by the Mutiny of 1857. ' 
During this period the exjKjnditure was ke])t within certain 
limits, but, with this exception, the 8U])erintendeucy appears 
to have btH-'u confined to the settlement of such (piestion as 
threatened to disturb the peace of the country and to the 
introduction of such reforms as wen' urgently needed. In 
other respects, the chief was left practically unfettered, 
and but little intejference was exercised in ink’rnal affairs; 
yet, even with this degrci^ of supervision, trade' and culti- 
vation increased, and the condition of Sirohi was much 
improved.” ^ 

URheaval of 1857 

“In 1914 V.E. (1857 A.D.) the sepoys in the 

army of the British Government mutinied and 

the contagion spread to Erinpura. (-aptain Hall, the 

Clommauding Officer, was then at Abu, and (Captain Black, 
the second-in-command, was at Nasirabad. Only lieutenant 
ConoUy, the Adjutant, and some sergeants with their 
families were then at Erinpura. A comi»any of infantiy 
which was sent to punish the Thakur of Rohua reached 
Anadra on the 19th August and joined two companies of 
rebels at Abu. There were at Abu only a few English 
Officers, women and children with forty or fifty sick men 
of the 83rd Regiment. Eoitunately, however, the muti- 
neers could do no harm. They fired on the bairaoks where- 
upon the English soldiers tried theh guns and they fled. 
Another party of soldiers fired shots on Captain Hall’s houaus 
but nobody was injured. Mr. Alexander Lawm(»f soa 
of the tb«Q Agent to the Governor-General in Eajputana, 
wa| at Ajbu with his mother andi sistir. On hearing the 
xi^rt of gun near Captain Had’e house he can^ out. The 
fim on him a shot piirced his thigh. Captain 
ipl and Br. Young, the mediem offmer. mm (mt imth * ^ 
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of mm and drove the mutineers dotm the hill. In 
Bimpura, three European gentlemen, two ladies and five 
chiMren took refuge in the cavalry lin^. There they were 
hd^d in escaping by a sepoy named Maharban Sii^h. 
lieutenant Conolly, however, was taken prisoner. As soon 
as the news of mutiny at Erinpura reached the Maharao, 
he ordered Niamat Ali Khan to proceed there with assistance. 
Munshi Niamat Ali Khan met the mutineers at Bargaoh 
and brought back the ladies and children to Sirohi where 
the Maharao lodged them comfortably in his palace. 

“Lieutenant Conolly had yet to be rescued. Niamat 
Ali Khan therefore pursued the mutineers vigorously and 
after two days of hard marching met him in the custody 
of two troopers Abbas Ali and Ilahi Bux, whom he bribed. 
Lieutenant C!!onolIy was taken to Sirohi and the mutineers 
of Erinpura dispersed, one party proceeding towards Delhi 
and the other towards Aua in Marwar to join the Thakur 
of the place who had rebelled against his overlord. On the 
way this party paased by Sirohi but seeing the town wall 
defended made no attempt to enter it. 

“When the mutiny broke out, the delivery of mails 
at Abu ceased for a time. The Maharao thereupon posted 
soldiers on the road and thus enabled the mails to pass on 
regularly. After peace was rastored, the Maharao sent the 
Erinpura civil residents to the Agent to the Governor- 
General who expressed his great satisfaction and reported 
the Maharao’s loyalty to the Governor-General. For this 
good service the Maharao received a remission of half his 
tribute.”^ 


The Maharao, shocked at the tragic death of his eldest 
son Guman Singh who being disgusted due to an incurable 
disease shot< himself, entrusted the administration to 1& 
third son Umed Singh in 1861 though retained the dignity 
and. honour of the office till his death in 1862 A.D. Maharao 
^jhieo founded the city of Sheoganj in 1863 A.D. 

HMiwaoUnied Singh 

Bom in 1833 A.D., Umed Singh ascended the throne 
: iui and govOTned the State with the hdp of the Pdilaoal 
Superintendent till he was finally invested with full powers 

; Hi^Qicy of Sirohi Eaj byl^ ^ Bam, p. 
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on 1st September, 1865 A.D. His first act iras to brin g 
about a reconciliation with his disgruntled brothers. He 
introduced reforms in the administration, education and 
army. Separate crkninal and civil courts were established 
in 1866, before which justice, often belated and arbitra^, 
was administered by officers controlled by the Diwan. Hi 
the next year, the first modem school and hospital made 
their appearance at Sirohi and a company of trained soldi^ 
was also formed. In the famine of 1868 A.D., adequate 
measures for relief were taken. Bhils, Minas and Girasias 
who began to raise their heads for outlawry were brought 
xmder control. Nathu Singh, who had been pacified during 
the reign, of the late Maharao, again revolted on the question 
of the grant of a village Bijua. The menace increased day 
after day and “scarcely a day passed when he did not commit 
a raid on one or other of the State villages.” 

Highway dacoities were committed on the main road 
to Ahmedabad. Consequently, the Commandant of the 
Erinpura Irregular Force, who was given special powers, 
brought the situation under control. However, the Nathu 
Singh’s gang remained at large and though he died in 1869 
A.D,, his son Bharat Singh and the gang could not be subdued 
till 1871. 

Another uprising of some consequence was made by 
Thakur Shardul Singh of Rewara but with the assistance 
of British Officers, he was arrested and imprisoned. 

Maharao timed Singh died in 1875 A.D. and was 
succeeded by Maharao Keshri Singh. 

Maharao Keriiri Sing 

The Maharao was bom on 20th July, 1867 at Posina. 
He was well vCTsed in Hindi, Sanskrit and English language. 
Though formally he ascended the throne on 16th Septem- 
ber, 1875, the celebrations wwe held on 24th November, 
1876 on the advice of the astrologers and soon aftear he WB8 
invested with full powers by the British Government. 

In 1876 A.D. at the age of nineteen, he was married 
to the daughter of Parmara Baja Jalam Singh of Ibmta 
(Oujarat) from whom the heir-apparent Maharoj Kumar 
^^laioop Ram Singh was bom in 1888 A.D. In 1884 A.D# 
^ - Maharao marri# tfeo daughter of Thaknr Abhoy 
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oi V^isodft ioi Mam Kanta (Gujarat) wibo gave birtb «fco 
Mabaraj Kumar Man Singh in 1887. She died four dajns 
after the ddivery, the baby too, expired in the following 
year. In 1888 A.D., the Maharao again married the daughter 
of His Highness Maharana Narain Deva Sisodia of Dharampur 
frcan whom he got a son-Maharaj Kumar Lakshman Singh 
and three daughters. Maharaj Kumar Lak&hman Singh, 
however, died after eight years. Maharao manied a fourth 
time in 1896, the daughter of I stemamrdar Raja Mangal 
Singh Rathor of Bhinai in Ajmer. The new Maharani begot 
Maharaj Kumar Narain Singh in 1903 A.D. but she died 
ten days after the delivery and the son after a year. 

The conditions at the time of his succession, were 
unsatisfactory as is revealed by the following extract from 
the Administration Report, dated 9th May, 1876, by Col. W. 
Gamell, the then Political Agent : 

“The rule of the Sirohi State to which the young Chief 
has just succeeded is not altogctber a bed of roses and the 
extrication of the ])rincij)ality from the difficulties into 
which it gradually drifted under Kaislirc'c Singh’s father 
will tax the energies and capabilities of the son. So far 
back as the year 1855, the late Rao was found incapable 
of maintaining the requisitci authority ov(t his Thakors, 
and the finances of the State had becoini' so inu(di embarrassed 
that the British Goveniment at tin* Rao's special request 
assumed direct management of affairs. Ten _years after, 
in September 1865, tins jxditical su})erintendency was 
withdrawn and the management of the State restored to the 
Chief with the whole of the debts liquidated and a surplus 
of Rs. 42,000 in hand, and with j)eace, if not contentment, 
plrevailing throughout the country . Since then the Stale 
has again fallen into pecuniary difficulties and at the time 
.of the Rao’s death, there v'as not a ruj)w in the treasury.” 

Therefore, at the outset, the Mahaiao strove to im- 
twove the finances of his State. The expenditure was regu- 
the tahsildars were directed to improve the condition 
of oifltivators and immigration of cultivators and traders 
Was encouraged. Gradually the conditions improved though 
they again deteriorated during the famine of 1899-1900. 

He sujrori^tsed the refractory Thakur Shar<iul Singh of 
J^ewara, |^s after qommitthig nunWrbhs tkcoitie? 
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and robberies, had been captured and sentehoed to 
years imprisonment in 1872, but was released dn tecUtil^ 
three years later in view of his youth. He however resUium 
his lawless habits in 1879, and became notorious by a ctitiei 
and brutal raid on the village of Kheral, in the course of 
which he murdered the Thakur of that place. SharAil Singh 
remained at large till July, 1882, when he was captured 
by a joint party of Jodhpur and Sirohi sowars and, having 
l^n convicted of murder and dacoity, was sentenced to 
death, but as he was a jagirdar of rank, he was shot and not 
hanged’. The trouble-some Rajputs of Jhadoli were also 
brought under control. ' 

\ 

Steps were taken to introduce reforms in various bran- 
ches of the administration. The Codes and Acts of British 
India were modified to suit local requirements and a series of 
regulations and circulars issued from time to time by the 
ruler. The State enforced its own Limitation Act and ^tamp 
Act in 1896. Cash rents were adoi)ted for the first time in 
1903-04 and reforms were also introduced in the fields of 
currency, customs, weights and measures. 

At the time of Erskine wrote the gazetteer of the Sirohi 
State, it was ruled by the Maharao with the assistance of a 
Diwan. His Highness’ i)ersonal staff consisted of a Private 
Secretary and a small clerical establishment. The Diwan, 
besides supervising all branches of the administration, had 
been in immediate charge of the Forest department since 
September, 1906; he was aided by Naib-Diwan, who was also 
responsible for the general working of the anglo-vemacular 
school at the capital. Other important officials, all of whom 
were subordinate to the Diwan, were* (i) the Revenue Com- 
missioner, who was the head of the i^veiiue and finance 
departments, {ii) the Judicial Officer, who was also Superin- 
tMident of the Central Jail, {Hi) the Customs Superintendent, 
and {iv) the Superintendent fo Police. 

** Flom 1909 to 1916*71 the office of Diwau 
designated as and was hdld by the btshr 

apparent. The rights of Darbar vis-a-vis Jagirdars wet'e defi- 
ned by the Maepherson Committee appomted in 1920-21. 
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^iTisbos 

During the early years of this century, for administrative 
purposes, there were nine districts or tahsils in the State, 
each under an official termed Tahsildar who exercised both 
revenue and judicial powers within his own particular 
chaise (subject to the general control of the Revenue Com- 
missioner and the Judicial Officer as the case may be), 
but who had since 190d, in no sense, been a police officer. 
The nine tahsils were (i) Abu; {ii) Jhora; (Hi) Khuni and 
Sheoganj; (iv) Magra, (v) Mandar; (vi) Paraera; (vii) Pindwara; 
(wii) Rohera;and (ix) Santpur and Bhakar. Each Tahsildar 
had two assistants (naib-tahsildars) — one for judicial, and the 
other for revenue work and a number of minor officers 
whoso duties corresponded to those of Patwaris. Besides 
the tahsils above mentioned, there were two towns, which 
were treated as separate units and weix? outside the charge 
of any Tahsildar, namely; Abu Road (or Kharari), which was 
imder a Magistrate, and Sirohi, which was under the Kotwal. 
Lastly, the Magistrate of Abu Road (an assistant to the Go- 
vernor-General’s Agent) and the Commandant of the 43rd 
Regiment at Erinpura possessed certain judicial powers at 
these places res|)ective]y; the former officer had jurisdiction 
not only in the civil station of Abu and the road leading thence 
to the railway station, including the bazar at Kharari, but 
also in the village of Anadra at the foot of the western slope 
of the hill. 

In 1917, criminal jurisdiction over Anadra and Kharari 
was restored to the State. 

Maharao visited England in 1909 A.I). and had been 
loyal to the British Government during the First World War. 
He leased certain lands on Mount Abu permanently to the 
Briti^ Government from 1st October 1917 in lieu of which 
the Government remitted the tribute. 

In 1920 A.D. he appointed Maharaj Kumar Sarup 
Bam Sihgh to look after the State affairs. The Maharao 
died in 1926 A.D. 

Fottlioal Awuaaen 

A^aharap Sa^p Earn Singh succeeded him in 1926, 
llif) pplhdiMl Rwarehsps had already been agitathm the ncdtidi 
^ w &om the neighbousisg Stetw ^ 
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Maharashtra then Bombay State. A sanymi, named Govind 
set up a ^ Saw p-Sabha' about 1905 A.D. whose object wafe 
to demand local self-government. The Bhils, Minas ‘and 
other ] People residing in the hilly tracks rallied round him; 
intoxicating drugs and foreign artic^les were boycotted. He 
led an uprising against the Maharao but it was suppress®! 
in 1908 A.T). In May, 1922, an uprising in Rohera tahsil aga- 
inst the atro(!ities, was raisixl under MotUal Tejawat. Girasiasf 
and Bhils were the main sections of the people among thei 
agitators. This ni)rising proved abortive and with the assis-l 
tance of Brilishi'rs it was ruihlessly (^'ushed. It is said that\ 
even women and children w(^re shot dead, 1,800 men were \ 
killed and 000 houses burned and razed l.o the ground. In \ 
1924-25, ^Nau Prayawi Mahajan Amx.mtimi'’ rose against 
the repnissive laws of the State. The Association succeeded 
in stopping some of the anti-social practices. 

Some enthusiastic youths of Sirohi formed a Praja- 
Mandal in Bombay, in J{)34 to raise their voice against the 
inal-administrntion of th<i State. A inovcmient started in 
Sirohi under this Praja-Mandal in 1936. Gokal Bhai Bhatt 
was the loader of the movement. 

Far reaching changes in the administrative set up wore 
made m 1940 when a Stele Council wins set up with the 
Maharao as President, the? Chief Minister as Vice-President 
and two other members who were in ciharge of Home, Revenue 
and General Affairs. Only important matters were dealt 
with by the State Council, rest having been delegated to the 
Chief Minister, who was responsible for general supervision 
over all the departments. In the same year jbhe nxunber of 
tahsils was reduced from 15 to 8. 

To provide opportunity for popular participation in 
Government, though on a limited scale, an Advisory Cbm- 
mittoe was set up on I8th April, 1942, under the Ohairmanship 
of the Revenue Member consisting of 17 non-offioi^ and 6 
official members. Of the 17 non-of|cioial representatives^ 
10 were returned by Tahsil Advisory Comndtbew'ahd Mmii* 
cipalities from their non-official members^ fivp 
presenting the Jagirdaie, GMi’UMmaa and agpwMdn 
were taken &om a panel selected by iheae dkm and tbia 
gemdnaag two members were nominated by tba Barbar ftom 
ai^ or interest, which was left mueprese^bd. *Die tennbf 

membws was two yeus. tin 
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could liold disciiBsions and render advice to the State Cpim^ 
on any matter of public concern. The Committlie was ek* 
paoded in March, 1945 (date of election) with the addiMpn of 
sevaa more popular representatives. The mode of election 
was also chanj^d aod adult franchise was introduced in the 
i^te for the first time. The elections saw em«!getice of 
wommi in the State’s public life and two ladies were elected 
to the Council. The Praja Mandal did not participate in 
^e Section. Just before independenoe a Gonstituticmal 
Committee, with seven nominated members, was set up .tb 
report on idie future constitution of the State. 

Maharao Sarup Singh died issueless on January 2J, 
1946. A ‘Council of Administration’ with the Chief liCnister 
as its President, therefore, took over the administration of 
the State. Later, vdth the recognition of a minor as Maharao, 
the PoUtioal Agent supervised the administration. By this 
time the administrative machinery had fully developed a.nd 
separate departments for Police, Justice, Revenue, Health, 
Customs, For^t, Treasury and Audit etc. were functioning 
in the State. The principal officers of the State were;— 

1. Chief Minister and Vice-President, State Council. 

2. Inspector General of Police and Home Member, State 
Council. 

3. Revenue Member, State Council and Settlement Com- 
missioner. 

4. High Court Judge. 

6. Revenue and Settlement Officer. 

6. IMstriot and Sessions Judge. 

7. CMef Medical Officer. 

8. Chief En^meer. 

9. Sttpwintendent of Education and Head Master, Colvin 

School. 

10. . IKstrict Magistr^, Sirohi. 

11. Sup^tendent of Customs and Forests and Officer 

Distriot Schools. 

ScKStetaxy, CJounOil of State, 
li Supearmtendent of Police. 
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14. Acootthts O^oer, 

15. Audit Office. 

16. Treasury Qifioer. 

17. Eatoiee Sa|»ermtendeiit. 

l^e posts of the Chief Minister, Inspeotor Ctenersi of 
PoHoe and A.I>.C. to the Maharao were sometimes, held by 
highly paid Engliidimen. 

Kunwar Tej Singh of Mandar branch succeeded to tiie 
throne on 1st July 1946. Since the ruler was a minor (being 
only 2i year old), a Regency Coimcil was set up on 14th 
August, 1947 to look after the affairs of the State with Dowager 
Maharani as its President. Before this arrangement became 
effective the British Grovertunent retimied Abu to Sirohi 
State on August 5th. 

A suggestion was made in November 1947 to merge 
Sirohi in Gujarat on the basis that in certain areas of the State, 
there was miajoiity of Gujarati-speaking population. From 
let February, 1948 it was brought under Gujarat State Agency. 
On 19th March, 1948 when Gujarat was merged with Bombay, 
the Central Government brought Sirohi under the centrally 
administered areas from November 8, 1948 on the basis of an 
agreement signed by the Maharani and on January 5th, 1949 
the State was taken over by the Government of Bombay for 
administration on behalf of the Government of India. Mean- 
while, Abhay S^gh and Lakhpat Ram Singh sent memoranda 
to the Government of India regarding their own claims for 
the throne of Sirohi against Maharao Tej Singh. A Committee 
was set up by the Government of India on March 10th,1949 
consisting of Sir H.V. Divatia of Saurashtra and the Maha- 
rajas of Jaipur and Kota to enquire into the affair. This 
Committee accepted Abhay Singh as the rightful successpr 
to Maharao Samp Ram Singh. The Government of India 
accepted the recommendations and recognised Abhay Sin^ 
as the Mtharao. 

. A. pew agitation brUnpied meanwhile, regMt^ig 

question o£ merger of l^ohi State in Rajasthan or in Gqjarat. 
The people of both these states advanced th^ claims. It 
pras decided to bifurcate the State into two, and Bd vflkges: 

Ihhaacs and Abu Road tahsils were tranc^rred to Bomlmy 
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And rest of the State to Rajas1«haa. On 26th Janus^ 
1950 the Commissioner of Jodhpur took charge of the por- 
tion of the State included in Rajasthan. 

The people of the area soon protested against this decision 
and represent^^to retrocede the sequestered portion. Conse- 
quently, in Api^, 1961 the Gk>vemment of India decided to 
reconsider the question after General Elections and the Go- 
vernments of both Rajasthan and Bombay were aksed to 
submit their opinions after the new legislatures and Govern- 
ments were formed. In September, 1962, the Chief Minister of 
Rajasthan convened a meeting of historians and scholars of 
Rajasthan and appointed a committe under the presidentship 
of Mimi Shri Jinvijayji, Director of Rajasthan Puratatwa 
Mandir to collect historical, social, cultural, linguistic, 
economic and political material pertaining to Abu area. 
BooMets from various agitators expressing public opinions 
were in wide circulation. “Agony of Abu People” was published 
by the Abu Action Committee of the Rajasthan Pradesh Cong- 
ress Committee and “Abu in Bombay State” by A.V. Pandya. 
Government as well as people were interested more because the 
place was a hill resort. The matter was referred to the 
States’ Reoivanisation Commission and its decisions were in 
favour of mjasthan. Consequently, the area was handed 
over to Rajasthan on 1st November, 1966. While in Bom- 
bay State, Abu area formed a part of Banaskantha district of 
that State. 


ABCHAEOLOQY AND ABOHITECTDBB 

The recent archaeological explorations in the valleys 
of Luni and Banas on the one hand and the Jawai, Mitri and 
Sukii on the other, have thrown some light on the antiquity of 
the contiguous areas of the district though not in the district 
its^ where the operations are still in progress. Palaeolithic 
sites of Series I and Series 11 were located’ in the adjoining 
district of Pali. At Dhaneri and near it, in the river Sukri 
aud at Sojat were found some flakes, blades and cores which 
to belong to a microUthic industry. The Jawai, 
Mitri ami the tmee Sukri rivers were explored respectivdy 
near Srinpura Road, Ealna, Rani, Ranawas and Sojat Road; 
and akK) the area between Abu Road and Saru^mj; between 

> i. Anhaeology-A Review, 196$49, 'ldS9-60 mA 19S041. 
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Jalore and Siuuerpur and between Nimaj and 
Many tods' were found, in situ, in the oemented gtaUrd at 
Sarupganj. However, in the absence of the details and re- 
sults of these explorations, it is premature to ass^nthe area 
any definite antiquity. 

The archaeological remains of the dilapidated temjdes 
in the region are of particular interest and t^w ample 
cm the contemporary period. The area appears to have been 
predominantly influenced by Jainism. According to J^ain 
ScriJjtures, there were eighteen hundred Jain temples located 
at ^andravati (tahsil Abu Road, about four miles from the 
rai^y station) during the chief-ministership of Vimala. 
Another book- refers to the existence of 444 Jain temples 
and 089 Siva temples at Chandravati. The recent acqui- 
sition of about four hundred stone icons from this place 
belonging to the 12th and 13th century A.D. alludes to the 
declining influence of Jainism, for, most of these sculptures 
represent Hindu gods e.g. Uma-Maheshwara,^ Anantasayi- 
Vishnu etc. Some of these have inscriptions engraved on the 
abacus. These are not yet edited. The inscription disco- 
vered at Kusuma, dated Vikrama Samvat 693 (A.D. 636) 
and now kept in Jodhpur museum, records the construction 
of a Siva temple in a place described as the hermitage of the 
sage Kutsa on a hill by Satyabhata, who was the younger 
brother of a king. Another inscription discovered at Barbut 
belonging to Vikrama Samvat 1283 (1226 A.D.) record 
certain gifts to Santinatha by Chauhan ruler Udaisimba. 
From these and several other inscriptions, we may infer that 
the region was inhabited by Saivites Jains and Vaisanavites 
before the advent of Muslims in these parts. 

The most celebrated Jain temples of Delwara (or 
Devalwara) are located at Mount Abu and require special 
mention as regards to the architecture. Architecturally, 
they represent the Indo- Aryan style of north India mid are 
the finest specimen of the period, so for preserved. The main 
group consists of five ten^)les, but only two- Vimala Vasi^ 
and Lunavasahi represent originality. The former was b«St 

1, Indiau Archaeology— -A Review, 1958-5$, 1909-60 and 1960^1. 

2, Updesh Saptati by Sutndharma written at about V-S. 1606. 

3, Indian Archaeology— A Review 1960-61, p. 66. 
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by Vimal Shah in eleventh century A.D. and is sacred to Adi- 
nath. The exterior of this temple has no special architectural 
character, all the effect being reserved for the interior. It 
is built almost entirely of marble and; how and wherefrom 
it was brought, is not precisely known. The Lunavasahi 
temple was built by Vastupala and Tejpala in 13th century. 
This too, is made entirely of marble and is dedicated to 
Neminatha. 

The archaeologists are of the opinion that the original 
shrines which are of black stone, of these two temples were 
in existence even prior to the eleventh century and the white 
marble halls, cellas, and corridors were added at a later date. 
The earliest inscription in the Vimalavasahi temple is of 1003 
A.D. while another inscription tells that Vimala built the 
temple in 1032 A.D. The other inscriptions are of 1144 
A.D. (one); of 1145 A.D. (one); of 1146 A.D. (five); of .1150 
A.D. (two); of 1156 A.D. (six); of 1170 A.D. (one); of 1181 
A.D. (one) and 1189 A.D. (twenty-five). These different 
dates, no doubt, indicate that additions and alterations were 
made during the subseqi ent period. 

The amount of ornamental detail .s])read over thest* 
structures in the minutely carved decoration of ceilings, pillars, 
doorways, panels and niches is exceedingly beautiful and 
one only wonders at the craftsmanship employed in exploita- 
tion of marble in such a huge quantity and the wealth spent 
on this gigantic project. The collection of such huge mass 
of marble itself with the limited means of communications 
and transport in mediaeval ages was no mean achievement. 

Both the temples have the usual quadrangular ar- 
rangements. The temple of Vimalshah consists of a shrine 
containing a large brazen image of Adinath with jewelled 
eyes and wearing a necklace. In front of it is a platform, 
the grea,ter part of which and that of the court are covered 
with mandaps or portico supported by 48 pillars. The eight 
central pillars are so arrang^ as to form an octagon, holding 
up a dome, which together with its circular rims and richly 
carved pendant, forms the most striking and beautiful feature 
of the entire composition. The cellas between the corridors 
and the exterior walls of the quadrangles, liave the images of 
tirthankaras. The temple of Vastupala and Tejapala has 
similar plan of architecture with minor differences. In the 
words of Tod, “the des^ and execution of this shrine and 
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all its accessories are on the model of the preceding, which, 
however, as a whole, it surpasses. It has more simple majesty, 
the fluted columns sustaining the mandap are loftier, and the 
vaulted interior is fully equal to the other in richness of scul- 
pture, and superior to it in execution, which is more free and 
in finer taste.” Here the dome stands on eight pillars 
and is a magnificent piece of work. Fergusson says, “It is 
finished with a delicacy of detail and appropriateness of 
ornament which is probably imsurpassed by any similar 
example to be found anywhere else. Those introduced by 
the Gothic architects in Henry the Seventh’s chapel at 
Westminister, or at Oxford, are coarse and clumsy in com- 
parison.” 

However, two defects are immediately and invariably visi- 
ble to the visitors — the low-roofed corridors with heavy pillars 
and the stereotyped images of tirthankams in the cellas having 
glittering eyes w'hich exasperate their patiencf? in having 
a second look at them. Percy Brown remarks that “several 
of the ordinary accepted ])rinciples of the building art have 
been disregarded in its composition, the structural pro]»erties 
being obscured by the exuberance of the decoration.”*^ 
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APPENDIX A 

TREATF between the HONOURABLE THE ENfJ- 
LISH EAST INDIA COMPANY AND RAO SHEO STNC, 
REGENT 0? SEROHI, concluded by CAPTAIN AI.EXAN- 
DER SPEIRS, AGENT AT SEROHI, on the part of the 
HONOURABLE COMPANY by order of MAJOR-(}ENERAL 
SIR DAVID OCHTERLONY, BARONET, G. C. B., 
PRESIDENT at MALWA and RAJPOOTANA, in virtue 
of full powers granted by the RIGHT HONOURABLE 
WILLIAM PITT, LORD AMHERST, GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL in COUNCIL, and on his own part by RAO SHEO 
SING, REGENT of SEROHI,- 1823. 

Whereas at this time Rao Sheo Sing, the Regent of 
Serohi and representative of the rulers of that principality, 
has solicited that the protection of the British Govenunent 
may be extended to his country, and the British Government 
has satisfied itself that the State of Serohi is not politically 
dependent on any of the other Princes or Chiefs of Rajpootana, 
the request of tlie Rao has been complied with, and the 
following Articles have been agreed upon as a lasting engage- 
ment to define the relations between the parties, and to 
deterlmine the terms and conditions of the alliance which 
will be adhered to by both governments as long as the sun 
and the moon shall endure. 

Article L 

The British Government consents to take under its 
protection, and to receive amongst the number of its depen- 
dent and tributary States, the chiefship and territory of 
Serohi. 


Article 2. 

The Regent Rao Sheo Sing on his own behalf, and in 
^ name of Hie Rao, his heirs and successors, hereby 
anknowiedgos the supremacy of the British Government, 
and engages to disoharge with fidelity the duties of aUegianoe, 
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and to observe punctually the other conditions detailed in 
this engagement. 

Article 3. 

The Rao of Serohi will not form or maintain ccainections 
with any other States or Chiefs. He will not commit aggre- 
ssion on any one. If by accident disputes arise with a 
neighbour they shall be submitted to the arbitration and 
decision of the British Government. That Government 
undertakes also to arbitrate and adjust any claims which 
may be possessed or advanced by other States upon Serohi 
or vice-versa, whether for lands, service, money, contributions, 
or otherwise. 


Article 4. 

The jurisdiction of the British tVovernnient shall not 
be introduced into the territories of Serohi, but the rulers 
thereof shall at all times attend to the advice of the officer 
of the British Government in the administration of their 
affairs, and act in conformity thereto. 

Article 5. 

The territory of Serohi having at this time become a 
perfect desert, in consequence of intestine divisions, the 
disorderly conduct of the evil-dis})ost.d portion (jf its inhabi- 
tants, and the incursions of predatory tribes, the Regent 
hereby expressly and specially engages to follow the counsel 
of the British authority in all his proceedings for the res- 
toration of the prosperity of the country and the introduction 
of good order and regularity. The Regent likf^wise promises 
that he will use his most strenuous exertions, both now 
and hereafter, for the improveratnt of the country, the 
supjression of robbery and theft, and the due and efficient 
administration of justice to all his subjects. 

Article 6. 

If any of the Sirdars and Thakoors of Serohi shall 
commit offences or be guilty of disobedience, the same 
shall be punished by fine or confiscation of lands, or such 
other infliction as may be in each case determined on, in 
concert and concurrence with the Officers of the Brit^ 
Gnyeirnnent. 
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Abticlb 7. 

All in Serohi, nobles and peasants, liaving with 

one voice declared that Rao Oodebaun, the former ruler, 
was justly deposed and thrown into confinement, with the 
api^baticai of all the Sirdars and Thakoors, on account 
of This tyranny and oppression to his subjects, and the Rao 
Sheo Sing being by all parties admitted to be the proper 
successor, the British Government will recognise the Rao 
Sheo Sing as Regent of the State during the time of his 
natural life, but after his decease, should there be any lawful 
heirs of Rao Oodebaun, they will succeed to the princiiiality. 

Article 8. 

The State of Serohi shall pay such tribute to the 
British Government to defray the expenses incurred by 
imdertaking its protection as may be determined on, at 
the expiration of three years from the date of this engagement 
provided, however, that the amount thereof shall not, 
exceed three-eighths or six annas of the annual revenues 
of the country. 


Article 9. 

With the view to the encouragement of trade and the 
promotion of the general welfare of the community it shall 
be competent to the Officers of the British Government to 
recommend such rates of transit duties and regulations for 
the collection of customs within the limits of the Serohi 
territory as may on further experience be judged expedient, 
and to interfere from time to time to enforce or amend the 
same. 


Abtiole 10. 

When any detachment of British troops shall be 
emj^oyed in or near Serohi the Rao will, in the due discharge 
rtf duty to the British Govei-nment provide the same 
Irtiai all needful supplies without charging any duty 
"Jl® Conmiandmg Officer of such force will, on 
xm his best endi^vours for the protection from 
of ths crow and cornfields; and should it meet the 
Trmrwv Biitm ^vmmment to canton a force in Serohi 

it ha Oftimial with it to do sq» and no dissatisftiotion 
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with the arrangement will be felt oh the part of the Bao. 
So also should it be found necessary hereafter to raise for the 
service of the State of Serohi a corps, to be offio^ed ar id 
disciplined by Europeans the Rao engages to adopt that 
measure to the extent of his means on the reoommeiida^n 
of the British (^vernment : a liberal regarding being to 
the amount paid by him as tribute. The militiaactually 
entertained by the Rao will be at all times ready to act in 
subordinate co-operation with the Officere of the British 
Government. 

Done at Serohi, this 11th day of September, Ani^ n 
Domini one thousand eight hmidred and.twenty-t^ee. 

Seal of Rao Sheo Sma AMHERST. 

Ratified by the Right Honourable the Governor- 
General in OouncU, at Fort William, this 31st day of OctoW, 


GEO. SWINTON, 
Secretary to the Government. 
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FEOFU^ 

pofulahon 


Total populattom 

The total population of thi^ district in 1961, according 
to the “Census of India, Paper No. 1 of 1962” was 3,52,303 
(1,80,863 males and 1,71,460 females) and the area 1,979 
square miles. The distribution among the various adminis- 
trative units wasi as follows; — 


Unit 

• Area in 
Sq. km. 

Total 

population 

Uiatrict 

5,177 

3,62,303 

Sub-Division 



Abu 

3,105 

2,15,466 

Sirohi 

2,072 

1,36,837 

Tabsil 



‘ Sheoganj 

896 

59,065 

Sirohi 

1,176 

77,772 

Pindwara 

1,121 

76,740 

Abu Road 

896 

66,720 

Beodar 

1,088 

72,006 


1, lUam for 1960-61, provisional, ps^ 37 of StoKstioal Absteaot 
1962. 
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Growth of Population 

The density of population for the district as a udboley 
is 68 persons i^er square kilometre. At the time of the 1951 
Census the density was 66 per square kilometre and in 1941 
it was 47. The density is highest in Abu Road tahsU, 
where it is 74.4 per square kilometre and lowest in Sheoganj 
tahsil, where there arc 65.92 persons per square kilometre. 
The mean density of population for Rajasthan as a whole, 
is 60 persons per square kilometre. Thus it will be observed! 
that the density in the most sparsely populated tahsil of the! 
district, that is, Sheoganj, is higher than the density for 
whole of the Rajasthan. 

There has been a steady growth of population in th'‘ 
area since 1901 Census save in the year 1921, when there 
was a decrease of 2,385, due perliaps, to the spread of in- 
fluenza ill 1917-18 in an epidemic form which took a hep.vy 
toll of life. The following table sums up the position since 
1901:— 


Variathn in populafion 


Year 

Population 

Inc*rease(+ ) 
decrease( — ) 

Percentage 

1901 

1,32,062* 

• • 


1911 

1,60,229 

(1)28,167 

+16.40 

1921 

1,57,844 

(— )2,386 

—0.48 

1931 

1,83,194 

(+)25,360 

+ 15.74 

1941 

1,97,291 

(f)14,097 

+.8.84 

1951 

2,89,791 

(+)4O,071 

+2i92 

1961 

3,52,303 

(-h)62,612 

+21.57 

. 1 


•The figure of 1881 was l,42,fl08 which increased to 1,90,836 in ISO] 
but fell to 1,S4,644 in 1901 duo to the fomtoe whiob caarfled off 
a large chunk of population. The last mentioned figure given by 
Erskine in W.R.S Age aoy Qaaetteer p.30O does net pi^ly fihe ipae 
given by the Onsus Department in 1961 thn 

district. 



On^queat upon the reorganisation of the l^tes in 
VSH^ the Awl region having an area of 303.8 aq. miles and 
flf Jjopnlation of 52,4r2l9f was merged with tihie district in- 
oreasing its^ population from 2,37,362 to 2,89,791. Thus 
the population of the district increased by 21.67 per cent 
during the decade. The increase in the population of Rajas* 
then was 26.20 per cent during this period and that of the 
country 21.60 per cent. It will thus appear that the increase 
in the district population has been higher than that of the 
country as a whole. 

Batigntioo sad Immigntion 

According to 1961 (Census, of a total population of 
3,52,303, 89.4 per cent or 3,14,911 persons (1,69,104 males 
and 1,46,807 females) were born m the district itself. A total 
of 26,323 persons (6,678 males and 19,645 females) were 
bom in other districts of Rajasthan. 


The number of persons born outside Rajasthan in 
other parts of India was 8,748 (3,716 males and 5,032 females). 
More than 60 per cent namely, 5,331 (1,588 males and 3,743 
females) came from Gujarat State. 


Persons bom outside India numbered 1,734 (1,107 
males and 627 females), of whom 1 ,547 come from Pakistan 
and 35 from Nepal. 

Details about the number of people bom within the 
district, state, country, etc. are given in Appendix; I at 
the end of the chapter. 


According to 1951 Census, however, a total population 
of 2,?7,362, 92.9 i)er cent or 2,20,719 persons (1,10,851 
males and 1,09,868 females) were bom m the district itself. 
A total of 13,8.37 persons (7,986 males and 5,851 females) 
were bom in other districts of Rajasthan, of whom, 5,394 
persons (3,176 males and 2,218 females) were bom in the 
SdMiaog districts, namely; 2,279 persons in Jalore, 2,264 in 
M ma 861 persons in Udaipur district. A total of 8,443 
PfffiWls were bora in far off districts of Rajasthan. Of 
these, Jainur accounted for 239, Alwar 17, Bikaiwr 708, 
70, Jodhpur 7,022, Barmer 219, Jaisalmer 57, 
41. KPta 62 and Jhakwar only for 8. 
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The number of persons bom outside Bajasthui in 
ot^er parte of India was 2,528 {1,320 males and 1,208 &• 
nudes). More thap 50 per cent namely, 1,716 (861 mates 
and 855 fenudes) came from Bombay State. 

Persons bom outside India numbered 278 (143 nudes 
and 135 females) of whom 277 came from PaMstan and 
One from Nepal. 

The fact that the population born within the district 
itself, has fallen by 3.5 per cent within the last ten years 
points out to the fact that more people have begun to come 
to the district. This is inspite of the already dense popu- 
lation, the density of the least populated tahsil of the dis- 
trict exceeds the average density of Rajasthan. 

Urban and Rural Areas 

In the census of 1951, four towns were listed in the 
district-Sirohi with a population of 11,956, Pindwara 
6,521, ShooganJ 5,720 and Rohera with a population 
of 3,663. It will be noticed that Abu area did not 
form a part of this district in 1951 and thus two towns — ■ 
Abu and Abu Road having a population of 4,439 and 12,544 
reswctively in 1951, were added to the district in 1956. 
Bohera, however, has been dropped from the list of the 
towns in 1961. Thus, in 1961 Census, the towns listed were: 
Sheoganj (9,766), Sirohi (14,451), Pindwara (7,726), Mount 
Abu (8,076) and Abu Road (17,728). The increase in po- 
pulation at Sirohi and Mount Abu is due, in a large i^asure, 
to the setting up since 1951, of several district offices and 
the natural gravitation of population to the district and sub- 
divisional headquarters. Mount Abu is also a hill resort 
and hence an attraction for trading class to settle down. 
The total urban population in 1961 was 57,747 (30,577 males 
and 27,170 females) as compared to 27,860 (13,835 males 
and 14,025 females) in 1951 (excluding the towns of Abu 
and Abu Road). 

The variation in the niunber of towns in 1951 and 
1961 is due to the two diffOTent criteria adopted to deto© 
the word ‘town’. Dunng the 1951 Census, it wa« defriwd 
aa one having a municipality, a oantonnomt or having a 
population of 5,000 or above in 1941 or 'havw^ any o^er 
special reason considered so by the SupeHateodent of OtSMoa* 





Aa ft result of this, two new villages— Pindwara andBohera— 
were added in 1951 C<n8us in the category of towns, the 
former duo to increase in population during the decade 
1941*51 and the latter, due to urban characteristics. Erin* 
pura which was a town in the previous census lost that status 
in 1951 due to abolition of cantonment. In the 1961 Census, 
only those places were categorised as towns which had muni- 
cipalities or had a poi)ulation of not less than 5,000, a density 
of not less than 1,000 persons per square mile and atleast 
three-fourth of their adult male poi)alation employed in 
pursuits other than agriculture. Strict adherence to this 
<)ritcrion resulted in reducing the number of towns in Rajas- 
than from 227 (1951 Census) to 145 (1961 Census). 

At the time of the Census of 1951, the rural population 
totalled 2,09,502 or 88.3 per cent of the total population of 
the district. By 1961, the figure had risen to 2,94,556. 
The distribution of the rm-al population, tahsh-wise, is as 
follows: — 


Tahsil 


No. of 
villages! 

Population 

Sheoganj 


68 

49,299 

Siiohi 


83 

63,321 

Pindwara 


98 

69,014 

Abu Road 


86 

40,916 

Reodar 


120 

72,006 


Total 

455 

2,94,556 


In this district, as in Rajasthan generally, males 
outnumber females. In the Census of 1901, the num er of 


2 . 


to for th» yoM 1956. The numW mol.ides uninhabited vill^ 

also. .Statistical Abstract Rajasthan 1961, p. 36. 

Thii aex ratio from 1901 to 1941 has been taken 

1961 Rajasthan p. 6, published by ^ Ctovt. of 
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females per 1,000 males was 919. It rose to 939 in the next 
Census but fell by one in 1921. In* 1931, it again rose to 943 
but again fell by one in the succeeding census. The corres- 
ponding figures for 1951 and 1961 were 973 and 948 res- 
pectively. The number has thus increased during the last 
60 years. The sex ratio for Rajasthan as a whole in 1961, 
was 908. 

In the urban areas, according to the Census^ of 1951, 
the females were 1,014 per 1,000 males as compared to 968 
in the rural areas. Again, the females ratio in non-a^i- 
cultural class was higher^ (being 1,037 per 1,000 males) 
than in the agricultural class (being 920 per 1,000 males.) 
Amongst the economically active and semi-active population 
of the agricultural class, the female ratio per 1,000 males is 
223 and 2,619 respectively. The corresponding figure (per 
1,000 males) for the inactive or non-earning population was 
1,351. Similar is the case among non-agriciiltural classes. 
Among the economically active population of this category, 
the number of females is aim )st insignificant, being, only 
179 per 1,000 males; while among the earning dependents 
it was as high as 1,706 per 1,000 males. Amongst non- 
earning dependents it is 1,883 per 1,000 males. 

In 1951, Sirohi district stood fourth^ in Rajasthan 
according to the preponderance of females. 

Age 

In the 1951 Census, it was found that infants below 
one year of age formed 3.65 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, fbil dren aged one to four years formed 10.73 per cent, 
those aged five to 14, formed 26.43 per 'cent, persons aged 
16 to 34 29.76 per cent, those aged 35 to 64 18.89 pear cent 
and persons aged 55 and over formed 10.54 pet cent. 

The age return is not very reliable, for very few people ‘ 
in the villages know their exact age, However, ^e age 
returns are not altogether useless as in any large poptda^knt 
errors, due to over-statement and undw-statement, tend 
to (jancel out. 


1, XKstartot O^isoa SEcuidbook 1961, Sindd, p. 1, 

4 Ibid. pp. »7-28. 

StstMios 1961 lU^aliM 
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MaritAl fttfttw 

DoTing the Census of 1961, of the total population 
df the district, 45.89 per cent were found to be married. 
47 ;3 per cent were found unmarried, 6.64 per cent were 
either widowers or widows, 0.13 per cent were Imng sepa- 
rate from their husbands or wives, as the case may be, 
and in respect of 0.04 per cent information about their 
marital status, was not recorded. 

No person below the age of 9 has been recorded , as 
man'ied at this Census. In the age group 10-14 years, 1,596 
males and 4,596 females were married. They constituted 
1.75 per cent of the population and 4,17 per cent of the boys 
and girls in the age group 0-14 yeai-s. Thus, child marriage 
has almost disappeared from the district. The married 
males of all ages form 43.16 per cent of the total male popu- 
lation of the district while the married females form 48.77 
per cent of the female population. This is only to be ex- 
pected as the age at marriage is lower in case of a woman 
than for a man. Widowers form 4.23 of the male population 
while widows form 9.19 i)er cent of the female population. 

Diiplaoed Penom 

A total of 256 persons (119 males and 137 females) 
migrated to this district. 

LAHGUAGE 

The principal language of the district is Marwari which 
is a dialect of Rajasthani. A(!cordiug to 1951 Census, it 
was spoken by 2,17,647 persons or 92 per cent of the popu- 
lation whereas Rajasthani including all the dialects was 
spoken by 2,18,033. Hindi was given as their mother tongue 
by 1,859 and Urdu by only 216 jjersons. Bhili including 
Girasia, was spoken by 16,089, Gujarati by 665, Marathi 
by 5, Punjabi by 82 and Sindhi by 356. It must however, 
be kept in mind, that’ at the time of 1951 Census, Abu area 
was in Bombay State and this part being on Gujarat border, 
has a fair number of Gujarati speaking persons, 

Bhili is an admixture of Rajasthani and Gujarati. 


According to the Census of 1961, of the various lan- 
guages spoken in the district, Marwari, Hindi, Rajasthani, 
S^ihuiboli, Gujarati, Urdu, Bhili, Sindhi and the Punjabi 
together account for 99.4 per cent of the popula- 
tSoa, number of persons whose mother tongue is Mar- 
wad form 69.67 per cent of the population. Hindi is the 
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next important language. As many as 19.61 per cent of 
the population of the district, has Hindi as their mother 
tongue. Rajasthani occupies the next place, the number 
of Rajasthani speakers being 3.67 per cent of the population. 
Khariboli and Gujarati languages respectively account for 
3.10 and 1.71 per cent of the population. Urdu, Bfaili, 
Sindhi and Punjabi languages respectively account for 
0.92, 0.35, 0.28 and 0.28 per cent of the population. 

BBUaiOTTS AND SOCIAL GROUPS 

Beligtous Communities 

The bulk of the population (93.6 per cent) consist of 
Hindus, their total number at the time of the 1951 Census 
including Animists, being 2,22,121 (1,12,370 males and 

I, 09,761 females). In the same year, Jains numbered 

II, 364 (5,831 males and 5,533 f males) and formed 4.7 per 
cent of the population and Muslims 3,821 (2,073 males and 
1,748 females) or 1.6 per cent. There were 36 Zoroastrians 
(15 males and 21 females), 18 Sikhs (9 males and 9 females) 
and only two Christians. 


In 1961, however the Hijidu population fell to 92.41 
percent. Their total number being 3,25,694 (1,67,943 males 
and 1,57,661 females). In the same year Jains numbered 
17,340 (8,052 males and 9,288 females) and formed 4.92 
per cent of the population and Muslims 8,388 (4,295 males 
and 4,093 females) or 2.38 per cent. There were 808 Chris- 
tians (450 males and 358 females) and 173 Sikhs (113 males 
and 60 females). 

This will indicate some fall in Hindu p6J>ulation but 
^juite appreciable rise in Jain, Muslim and Christian popu- 
lation. The most important reason appears to be the inclusion 
of the Abu taluqa in the district at the time of 1961 Census. 

It will be useful to compare these figures with 1901 
Cepsus. In that Census, 72.7 per cent of the people wwe 
Hindus, 11.7 Anunists, 11.1 Jains, and 3.8 Musidmans; 
Christians numbered 624, Parsi 140, Sikhs 100 |md Brehinos 
' and Jews had one representative each. The 
either Bhils or Girasias. 
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Among the Hindus, Saivos or those who 
t^ard Siva as supreme, are most numerous. The tutdary 
deity of the Deora Bajputs is Saraneshwar, a form of Siva. 
The Bhils, Girasias and Minas worship Devi and Mataji. 
The Chauhan warrior-saint, Gogaji, is much r^pected as 
a protector from the bites of the snakes, and his effigy on 
horseback or in the form of a cobra is worshipped. 

Jains — ^Tfae two sects of Jains are the Digambaras 
and the Swetambaras. The preachers of the former are 
nude and assert that woman cannot attain salvation, and 
•the preachers of the latter who wear white garment, hold 
the opposite view regarding women. In this area, the great 
majority of Jains are Swetambaras. Almost all the Oswal 
group of the Mahajan (community aje Jains. The Jain 
temples are in large numbers, scattered all over the district, 
those at Abu being the most famous. 

Muslims — Among the Muslims, the great majority 
are Sunnis. There are a few Shias, mostly traders from 
Gujarat. 

Christians — The 1961 Tensus records only two 
Christians in the district but after the inclusion of Abu area 
in 1956 in the district, this figiire must have risen fairly 
high. There are quite a few churches at Abu. 


Social Qtonps 

The old, time-honoured social classification, based largely 
on traditional occupations and in some cases, on c<m8iaera- 
tions of religion, is still fairly rigid, especially in ^he rural 
areas. This is due to the fact that educational facilities, 
mteans of communication and industnalization a 
which help to break down social barriers, have not yet been 
properly develoiied. Thus there are several distinct social 
grouw^in the ^ district, the lines of cleavage 

which are more clearly marked than ^ ^ater 

impact of modem civilization has been felt to a greaiei 

degree. 

A new factor of recent origin in regard to social 
oiaeaification, has been the division of the ^ 

jbMcwi>rd and non-baokwaid for 

hig' s^ihl assistance to the former group. ihus tna 
Government provisionally 
of the 1951 Census workers, 19 castes or glasses 
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»o ucuig non-oacKward, namely; the Bohra, Br ahman, 
Chakp, Charan, Dangi, Daroga, Darji, Bhakad, Kayaeth, 
Khati, Mahajan, Mali, Mughal Pathan, Purohit, Rajput, 
Sayed, Sheikh and Sutar classes. It does not automatically 
follow that all the remaining castes or classes are backward. 
What this determination meant was that thes© classes are 
without doubt, non-backward. The remaining castes or 
classes consist of backward as w'ell as marginal classes. 
The strength of such non-backward classes in the district 
at the time of the Census of 1951, was 76,448 persons (36,834 
males and 30,614 females). But these figures are misleading 
in the sense that they include the figures of those |ibrsons‘ 
only who letumed any one of the 19 names mentioned in 
the list as theii- (-astc or class in response to the Census 
enumerator’s (luestion regarding social gnmp. Those who 
returned any other name which may be a synonym or a 
sectional name of any of the above caste or classes, was 
not treated as belonging to the non-backward class, e.g., 
Joshi, Acharya, Purohit etc. The figures, therefore, merely 
indicate the minimum strength of the 19 classes. 

Of the 44 castes of the Rajasthan declared as Scheduled 
under article 341 of the (.Constitution, a majority are re- 
presented in the population of the district. In 1951, the 
total number of persons of these castes was 43,452 (25,177 
mahs and 18,275 females). These figures are also defective 
in that they do not contain the figures of those persons 
who returned synonymous or sectional names of any of the 
castes mentioned above e.g., Harijan, Jatar and Tadar 
instead of Chamar, etc. According to 1961 Census, the 
number of persons belonging to Scheduled Castes was 67,113 
(34,792 males and 32,321 females) and those belongii^ to 
Scheduled Tribes was 74,087 (38,383 males and 35,704 females). 


GiAly castes or classes were similarly declared by the 
Rajasthan Government to be backward for the purpoM of. 
receiving educational facilities. Their strength in 1961 was 
46,809 (25,018 males and 21,791 females). 

c/uitrr caste or clan names found in the Cieinwa^ps 
in response to the question regarding social 
nearly 180 in number. Some of them are really synony^ 
or sectional names of one or more of the castes iSMRitioneidi 
in the list referred to above but they were gronped wi^ (lie 
backward classes for Census purposes. 
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main social groups, backward and non-backward, 
found in the district are:— 

MaJiaj^s ^Most of the Mahajans or Banias, are Jains. 
Ugwal and Porwal Rub-divisions of Mahajans are in maioritv 
m the district. The OswaJs do not cat onions and garlic 
and circumbulate only four times round the fire during the 
marriage ceiemony. They do nc t have matrimonial alliances 
with aUfawagis, nor are they strict in observarjce of the 
rules regaixling taking of meals before sun set. 

The origin of Porwals is sometimes Iraitc'd from the 
^jputs of Patan in (lujarat who embraced Jainism about 
80() years ago and they still attach the suffixes like Panwar, 
feolanki etc. These are usually monev-leiiders, Unlike 
otlur C(,mmunities, birth of a daughter 'in Porwal family 
is rejoiced, for, it is the father (J the girl who gets big dowry 
marriage. But there are a few families among these 
who observe great austerity in maniages and demand no 
dowry at all. They do not have* matrimonial alliances with 
Oswals. 

9 -The Rajputs are the traditional fighting, 
landow’ning and railing caste, 'rhey are proud of their 
war-like reputation and their ancestry and are still puncti- 
lious on points of eti(|uotte. They worship the shield, the 
sword, the dagger and the horse. In former times the Rajputs 
were usually hhumim or jag’rdars. The majority of them 
are cultivators now. 

Chauhans, mainly of Beora sect, are most numerous, 
fpllowed by Rathores. A few families of Sisodias are also 
met with. 

Bhils — Bhils are the largest aboriginal tribe.s of 
Kajasthan and are perhaps the oldest inhabitants of this 
liwrd. They are probably the pygmies referred to by Ktesias 
(400 B.C.) and the Phyllitae of Ptolemy (160 A.l).). Col. 

Tod calls them as Vana-pvtras or sons of the forest. 
HerJjett lUdly puts them racially with the Dra vidian type 
btit modern researchers have different views. Legend 
attaches their origin to god Mahadeva, who, it is said, while 
imd unhappy, reclining in a forest fell a prey to a beautiful 
Wdsnap arid tue result of the union was creation of numerous 
jOne of them ugly and vicious, enraged Mahadeva 
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by alaying his father’s brill and was expelled from the habi- 
tation of men. The Bhils descended from him. 

Another legend in Bhagwat Purana mentions a king 
Vana ruling his subjects with an iron hand. He compelled 
worship of himself and prohibited Yajnas and other religious 
rituals. Thus he enraged the sages who killed him by chanting 
mantras. He had no successor and the throne being vacant, 
the sages created a dwarf from the corpse of Vana. This/ 
was Nishad, whose descendents inhabitated the mountains l 
and forests. Bhils are said to have descended from him. 


Once a plundering and menacing tribe, they have 
been gradually .settling as agriculturists and those engaged 
in non-agricultural pursuits are labr)urers. They have 
settled in large number in Abu Road and Pindwara tahsils. 
With the active assistance of the Oovemment, they have 
been able to avail the educationa-l, social arid econrimic bene- 
fits during the First and Second Five Year Plans. 

The members of the Bhagat sect of the Bhils do not 
smoke and abstain from liquor. Almost every Bhil worships 
Mataji {Kali) and their other deities are Mahadeva, Hanuman 
and Bhairon. They show much respect to Pabuji, a Rathore 
hero. 


Oirasias — Alli ed to the Bhils, but ranking just above 
them in the social scale, are the Girasias, the principal in- 
habitants of the Bhakar and also numerous in the Santpur 
and Pindwara areas. According to Sir John Malcolm, the 
term “Girasias” denotes “chiefs who were driven from their 
possessions by invaders, and established and maintained 
a claim to a share of the revenue upon the ground of their 
power to disturb or prevent its collection.” The word is 
derived from the Sanskrit Giras which signified a mouthful, 
and “has been metaphorically applied to designate the small 
share of the produce of a country which these plunderm 
claim”.' Another interpretatiem is that the name Gira^as 
is derived from the Sanskrit words 'Gin (moun^in) Wjd 
Ashrit (depending) because they reside in mouhtains. 
jGfiiasias are said to have come frc«n fonner Mewir State 
many centuries ago, and as they still have thdr internal 
or circles of amnity (rach as Paramara, Chauhan, Rathore, 
etc.), up(m the model of a regular clan, it may perhaj^ be 
tahim. they are the descemdemts .of Rajputs by 1^1 
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wcanen. It is probable that when the Deora Chauhans, 
subjugated the Paramaras about six hundred years ago, 
they wore unwilling to dispossess the Girasias of their land, or 
possibly, unable to do so on account of the secure posi- 
tion in the mountain fastnesses of the AravalUs which the 
Girasiaa held. Up to about 1867 little, if anjdhing, was 
known of the Bhakar or its inhabitants; the latter were said 
to be jealous of intrusion, and wonderful tales were told of 
their strength, lawlessness, etc. No liaj official ever ven- 
tured inside the tract, and the people paid no dues, revenue or 
tribute. In time, however, the Girasias spread westwards, 
and their huts are to be found among the remains which 
mark the site of the famous but now almost forgotten city 
of ('handravati. Remaining but two or three years in one 
place, they were the rude pioneers of civilisation clearing the 
wilder and more unhealthy regions of wood and forest, 
bringing the land into use, and preparing it for the occupa- 
tion at a later date, of the more advanced races. At the 
present time, they are cultivators, herdsmen and guides, 
and, though formerly great plunderers, seldom give any 
trouble; their dwellings are scattered about on the slopes 
of hills, over which and in the richer valleys, their 
inogular fields extend. As agriculturists, they are on par 
with the Bhils and, like the latter, used to practise the w(dar 
system of cultivation. They respect the cow and never 
take the life of any animal with a white coat, but will eat 
the meat of a black sheep or goat.^ 


The Girasias are governed by their own panchayat 
system; the Panchas or Patels settle their disputes if both 
IMrties are Girasias and the case is seldom reported to the 
police. . 


Girasias worship Siva, Chamunda, Ambaji, Jogmaya, 
Bhairou, Hanuman, Ganpati, Indra and Sheshnag. Sitla- 
mata; the goddess of small-pox is also propitiated as also 
Glkocte Dev, the protector of the village and Blmmiya, the 
deity of the field. 


,li (itMettee]; of Sirobi State, p. 256 by Major KJ>- Ewbiae. 
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Katftodis — ^The Kathodis alias Katkars in Abu Boad 
tahsil, are now a roeognised Scheduled Tribe. Numeiicallj 
insignificant, they have received special and concerted attain 
tion of the Rajasthan Government owing to their miserable 
plight. I'he tribe docs not originally belong to Rajasthan. 
Some .W years ago*, it is said, their Muslim employers, the 
Bohras, a noted business community, impressed with their 
skill at Kaiha-making persuaded about 250 families to part 
with their parent slock of Bhils in western Khandesh district) 
of Bombay State in search of new fortunes in the forests ofl 
Rajasthan. They were employed in the remote interior! 
of forests abounding in Khair trees, the raw material for \ 
manufacturing Katha and have since come to be known as ' 
Kathodis or Kathodias. 

Social customs of the Kathodis resemble those of the 
Hindus, but the dead are buried instead of being cremated. 
Five relatives of the deceased put rice in his mouth and a 
pice or rupee on his palm. After burial the spot is marked 
by a stone. Five days later the male members of the family 
get themselves shaved. 

Rebaris — The rebaris are mostly shepherd, and some 
of them possess flocks and herds of their own; many are 
agriculturists. They eat flesh, drink wine and allow widow 
remarriage. 

Inter -caste Relations — ^The breaking down of caste 
barriers is not yet a noticeable phenomenon in the area. 

Superstitious Beliefs . — People are highly superstitious. 
The mam superstitions centre round the intei*pretation of 
dreams, acts like sneezing and appearance of certain animals 
or classes of persons under given circumstances. Others 
include the following: 

(i) People have a common belief in the quivering of 
the different parts of the body and their various interpre- 
tations. (ii) Certain days are , auspicious while others axe 
forbidden to start any new work, {iii) An evil eye* they 
believe, affects adversely the food, beaufffial garamlB aiod 


i. 


“Sdbeihiled Tribes of BajaetJum and tiwir 
by tiw Directorate a{ Skxdal Wel&ee, 
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the health of the childien. To avoid it, they ■ 

head and cheeks of the children with biabjk stwte or 
and put a charcoal in the didi in which fodid 
Utterag the names of certain villages, e. Mandar;^ 
liotag^ etc., bd^ hardship durix^ the day.^: i») Oaths 
of their mm natives or deities are binding. - 

"Bhfls believe in witch and witchcraft. A woman 
suspect^ as a witch used to be placed in one side of abtdlot^ 
pibw-ia^ aind three .dry cakes of isoisr'-dvaml in the oth^; 
; f3$C sack wacP’Oien thrown into watira*, and if the womtui 
she WM not a witch. But such trials have not been 
held in ieceht years. 


SOCIAL LIEOS 

Property and Icberitanee 

Joint Family SytAem . — ^The industrial backwardness 
of this region, coupled with a general disinclination to travd 
far in search of employment, have had the effect of keepnig 
the joint family together in the traditional occupation. Ac- 
cording to 1961 C^us, there were 61,106 houses in the 
district occupied by 64,013 households. In the rural areas 
66.0 per cent of households are of medium size consisting 
four to six members whereas in the urban areas 26 per cent 
of the households comes to this cat^ory. In the same 
Census, it was shown that, among 1,000 households, heads 
of the families and their wives number^ 1,683, sons 971, 
daughters 702 and other relatives 646. 

The jqjnt fapiily, as a rule, consists cf parente) married 
sons and their wives, unmarried sons and unpicxried daught^. 
Traditionally, the property of a deceased is equally dktri- 
buted amo:^ all sons. The jagirdar class of Bajputs 
however, telfow a rule of primogeniture. 

AJio$iwn, — A Hindu who has no male u^ue usually 
ado|>t8 a son &om amon^t his close . assodates. This is 
ceped {god means lap and km metom, to teodve in). 

T&s oeremony takes place in tbe presence of, tli^ paste people 
a^dd near relatives. The adoption is c<mf£cmm by ihe exe- 
,eidioii of a r^texed deed. The adopted son enjoys all 
ienal soe&al and r^sious rights and and is subject 

tedl tee hal^ties of the^opri^ tether like a leal son 
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la scaae cases» the priest is called sad a fxre saorifl^ hnowii 
as dattdka hamn is perfonaed. 

Ibniagsaiiaifotali 

Pdygamy, — ^Polygamy is on the whole, rare bat it I* 
not uncommon among the Bhils and is resorted to if 
wife remains barren, too ill to attend to house keeping 
proyes immoral. In order to discourage polygamy, provi* 
sion was made by the Government of Rajasthan in th^i 
Service Conduct Rules prohibiting government servants to! 
marry again in the life time of a vme and debarring thos^l 
who have two wives living from entering the government . 
service. Polygamy was made an offence by the “Special \ 
Marriage Act (Civil marriage) Act No. 43 of 1964, panel 
section’ & “Hindu Marriage Act 1956, Act No. 26 of 1966”. 
Polyandry is unknown in this district. 

Parda System . — ^The parda system, which was at one 
time very strong among the Rajputs, the higher class Mus- 
lims and Idahajans, is disappearing, but even today Rajput 
and orthodox Muslim women rarely move out of their homes. 
/kTnnng all Other communities, women move opt freely but 
generally veal their faces in the presence of the elders and 
strangers. Working women, however, do not cover their 
faces. 

Dowry System. — ^As elsewhere, the giving of dowry 
has been a general practice in the area and it is yet too early 
to estimate the effect of the recent legal ban. Among some 
communities such as Porwal sect of Mahajans, a daughter 
is considered a valuable commodity and by custom, dowry 
is demanded instead of given, when she is married. Amoi% 
tbe Bhils, a fee rangii^ from Rs. 30 to Rs. 60 known as dapa 
is paid to the girl’s father by the suitor. This fee is higher 
among the Girasias. 

MariUd Age. — ^Formerly child marriage was frequent 
and even now it is not uncommon to perform betro thal ee- 
remony at a tender age. The marital age is general]l^ 16 
for the girls and 18 for the boys. 

Marriages . — ^For econopiy, it is common practiee to get 
all the sons or daughters whose age do not differ ipia^ 
REfearried at the same time. - 

It is intorasting to note that amemg tiis BItIbh ^ 
proposals for Ihe girl’s handmust come from the siiRoir or his 
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If til© girl’s father initiates the talk of betrothal 
arise that there is something wrong with the tntL 
Seixothajs can be canc^ed if dapa i.e. a marriage fee, is not 
paid or the groom contracts some incurable malady. 

Ammig tile tSiraMas, elopement in the fairs is a practice 
^ the boy nappens tto be in relation with -the ^I’s familv' 
Ji© usually visits her and gets her consent brfore Oattr the 
a^uai fair failing on Poornitna, the full moon of CAaifra 
During the rush and pandemonium of the fair, he takes her 
^Im into his and forces his way out ^ongwitli his friends 
^e fatiier of the girl can vwnalise who it was that took 
life ^u^ter away. Soliciting the arbitration of the Patel 
■ca bh village, he visits the Patel of the boy’s village. The 
boy’s father is then caUed and is directed to pav the 
maixiage fee dapa to the girl’s father. If the giri has gone 
to some other family not related to or acquainted with the 
ghl’s father, ihe fees he receives goes up and if the other 
mde finds itself unable to pay the high fee, tiie girl fe led 
back to her parental home, her father accepting a nominal 
fine. 

The marriage fe sotemnized at noon in the presence of 
the Bhopas a priestly class among the Girasias. 

Widow Me-marriage- —Widow re-marriage fe rare and 
the orthodox sections of the society frown at 8u<^ ideas. 
Among the Bhils, however, a widow’s ro'marriage is common 
and Imown as Naira or Karewa, The funeral of the de- 
ceased husband over, the widow is asked about her future. 
Desirous of remarriage, die would wish to return to her 
father’s house. If the deceased fe survived by a younger 
brother, he, in most cases, would make it a point of honour 
and family prestige and would not allow her to go to any other 
man’s house. 

Divorce - — ^Barrenness and impotency rather than quarrdl 
are the causes of divorce. But these are very rare. Among 
the Bhils* a man desirous of divorcing his wife, loudly 
jpro<dall3QS hfe intmitions before some of his tribesmen ana 
Itosc^ to a facile fasMon of tearing her odhani breadthwise 
or his own turfesm and hands it over to the wife as a symbol 
of divorce. 

Paai^ian of W^otwca — The position of women has re- 

practict&y unchanged. I^e provision of educational 
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iujOitias &T ^1 b is bxingiog about a welocune ohaoge ia the 
«diuiger fenenMhm but me results will not be visibto for some 
Hme. At preseaiit^ lew women belonging to the upper and 
middle classes, are striking out on their own or are econo- 
mically inctependent. Among the working classes, wom«a 
have all along worked alcmgside their men and in a rery 

S al sense, enjoy more freedom than their iqiper class idsters, 
ore often than not, these working women are more labo- 
rious than their husbands. Nevertheless, they too occupy 
a subordinate position in the social scale. 

Drvnking uind Drug-taking — ^Most castes abstain from 
lliquor. The Rajputs, Bhils, and Giras as are the only castes 
fond of drinking and their quarrels, it is said, begin and end 
in drunken bout. Very few people indulge in hhan^ and gan^. 
Among the Rajputs, the taking of opium is still commw 
though not to the former extent. Smoking of tobacco in 
one form or other, is very comraonv 

houe ufe 

Houses and Households.~The total number of occupied 
houses in the district at the time of the Census of 1951 was 
51,106 i.e., about 30 houses per square mile. The average 
number of persons living in a house was 4.6. These 51,106 
houses were occupied by 54,013 households^ The sizes of 
households varied to a great extent, from one member to 
more t. hffu . ten. In the rural areas, 56.0 per cent of the house- 
holds were of medium size consisting of four to six members. 
In the urban areas, 25.0 per cent of the households were of 
medium size. likere were very few households of very 
large (10 members or more) in the urban areas and these 
formed only 1.0 per cent in the rural areas. The percentage 
of the smallest households in the rural and urban areas was 
40 and 50 respectively. 

At the thne of 1961 Census, however, the total number of 
occupied houses in the district was 66,486 i.e, about 33 houses 
per aqpare mile. The average number persons ^^3 
la H house was 6.8. These 66,486 houses ware ooomM by 
78,320 households. The size of a household varied to a 
wmk mriimt, from <me member to more than 
rmstl 48.i4 |**r cent of the honsebolis Wito of ntoaiton , 
shb ooiuihitom jistfouTto «9t members. dto ttritos sitoi 
|Mr cent of the households were of lasiihum Sito* 



llw ftreraro nsnatber of peraons living in a hmise ba» 
ia<^a.sed from 4.6 to 6.3 whicn means tliat house (^nstarBe* 
tion aetivity has not kept pace with the gr6w& cf 
population. 


„ —In the towns, the houses are built of stones 
and burnt bricks but have a displeasing appearance due to 
unplanned construction, but those built under the supervision 
of engineers are better. Most of these are double-storeyed. 
The houses in the rural areas are made of mod with rocdb 
of yough tiles. In Abu Road the older houses are low roofed 
and shut almost on all sides. 

The Bhils are prone to live in hamlets known as jads, 
each hut standing on a small knoll in the midst of its pat<h 
of cultivated land. The grains are stored in katias hard- 
mud jars of various size?, sometimes six feet high. 

In the Bhula and Valeria tract and wild parts, the dwel- 
lings of Girasias consist of a frame work of wood, the walk 
being made of split bamboos and grass and roofs of broad 
flat tiles. 

Furniture.— 'Except for string cots, there is practically 
no furniture in the average village home. Sometimes in 
the mud huts, there are shelves built into the walls for the 
storage of articles and an alcove for housing the deity.’ In 
the towns, in upper middle class houses, tables and chairs tnake 
w appearance and the homes of the well-to-do are furnished 
in much the same manner as those of their counter-parts 
elsewhere. Framed photographs hanging on the walls of the 
parlour or drawing rooms, is a common feature. 

Dress, — ^The dress of the adult Hindu male consists of 
tom articles— a dAori or potia, angarkha, safa (turban) and 
Jul* (shoes). The superiority and inferiority of these articles 
depend upon the social and economic status. Among the 
educated classes, the dhotis and angarkha are ^dually 
bphllg mplaced by hrousers and shirts. Dhoti and shuts are 
i^'veaty common. The safas are either striped or printed. 

dothes of the majority of the pwple in the 
are made of white cotton cloth called gajia. A Bfail (male) 
be easily recogidsed by a rag round his head, his hair 
dtikw partly pkitM and ^tened with a wooden comb cu ^ 
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atton^ to fall in unkempt masses over His skouldifflFs. 
The richer Bbils are well dressed in pa^ri and and a 
i^ort jacket (angarkhu) and carry a piece of cloth which is 
used as kamarband or belt. Carrying a blanket in winter 
is not unusual. Some of them may be seen carrying swords 
of guns but their traditional weapons are bows and arrows 
lUade entirely of bainboo. They also keep a small mirror 
&i one of their button holes. 

The dress of the adult Hindu female consists of gha- 
^w,ra, kancMi and oma. Some females wear sarees also. 
Cfhagimra is made of chhint (specially of Jodhpuri). Orna 
is prepared mostly from kdchor (red cloth). Bhil and Girasia 
women wear jhidki (shirt) on the waist in place of kancMi. 
Phetia (petticoat) is worn under the ghaghara. 

The dress of a Muslim adult is not different from that 
of Hindu except that in some part of the district they wear 
chundar payjama. 

In rural areas, Bohra (Muslim tradera) ladies wear 
trousers, sometimes with narrow openings and then wear 
ghaghara over it. On the upper part of the body, they wear 
kanchli and a loose kurti but the omi is the same as that of 
Hindus. 

Widows of all classes w< ar black oma and kancMi or 
kurti and red ghagha/ra. 

European dress is to be seen only in the towns and 
among government servants generally. 

Omamenfa , — ^Men usually wear no ornaments. 
However ornaments meant for men are Jwrkis and chains 
on neck, lung and marki on ear and rings on fingers 
atid anUeS. 

The ornaments popular among the poor women are: 
hof to adorn forehead, or ida for ears, vadi and karki 
round the neck; KurOa and fini used as nose rin^, kurda 
being larggr than/in»; ga^ra, kcdria^ adkmia and ivory 
chmda to ^om arms; hirla and tom round the and a 
pair of poMs on toes. 

The richer class use: bor, vmi, clips, pkoda, iodd to 
adorn hair and forehoeui, Mi and m for eats, kurUOt kunfif 
rin^ mg(d‘4iMi, dSmt^harf kantli as ne^aoes. 
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hajVib^, Joa^, pcmdki, gokhuru, glass banglts, ivory chttda 
hcMpan for arms and wrists and kada, kurla, ramior 
iodtp to ^OTn the legs, * 


M(^ of the (miaments are made of silver though gold 
IB u^ in some cases by those who can afford it. Infold 
days, customs prevented the lower classes to w^r gold 
ornaments. ® 


i’ood.^The food of cultivators, artisans, labourers in 
rur^ as well as in urban areas, is the same. They use coarse 
gram such as maize, bajra, jowar, kura, barley, quiii, gram and 
mung for thick cakes. The cake is called jdliS 
rf flour of oidy one of these grains is used, other mixture 
18 known ^ bharta or dher-ka-scgra. These are eaten with 
chhach, dal uncooked onions or chillies. In rural areas 
people also eat kheech prepared from dalia of barley or wheat' 
and ghai from maize. Kheech and ghat are taken along with 
onions and chhach. ® 


The richer classes use wheat as staple food and spread 
ghee on the cakes. Khichari and dal-hhat are commonly 
** j by Mahajans in urban area. Some people take papar 
BXid. khichm at the end of meals. Milk, sugar and^r 
are^ in common use. Sometimes dhokran prepared from bajra 
maize ^d pulses are taken in winter while dhokari prepared 
trom wheat and pulses are taken in summer. 


The vegetables used are raddish, brinjals, methi, carrot, 
omon, potatoes, ladyfinger, cauliflower, tindsi, sm-palaL 
chandevarta etc. The Reodar and Abu area where tomatoes 
are grewn in abundance in the river beds, it is very commonly 
us^. For poorer closes these dishes are luxurious to h& 
had only on special occasions. Sometimes people use 
jun^e products such as kuptia, sangri and pods of babool as 
vegetables* 


Chi^ special occasions like marriage or a feast, lapsi (a 
prepaj^ation from gur, ghee and dcdia of wh' at) and ckurma 
(ft prepuiation from bati or rota, gur and ghee) are very 
cozh^on. Coconut and g«r is the most favourite sweet diah 
of ©has andGirasias. 

in ’Abu Road and Abu, it is a common practice to, 
hdii flfwr 4Jr sugar in the vegetable dish, perhaps a taste bor- 
'Gujarai^^ ,,, ^ 
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Watermelons are eaten fresh, the seeds are dried, 
ground and nuxed with flour for foodi Other fruits iili^ude 
gtrnt or khimi, hof (small plum) mulbery, mangoes and^'amsta. 

Two principal meals mid-day and eveniim are taken, 
^me people also take morning breakfast which consist* of 
khahrae (dried cakes) and milk or the food left over from the 
previous night or ghai with cKhadi,; biscuits, tea etc. are also 
prevalent among educated poeple. 

The morning meaI-j5epor as well as the evening meal 
called Byalu consist of chapaties^ sogras etc. A cup of tea 
at any hour, is welcome among all the classes. 

The non -vegetarian dish include meat, fish and eggs. 
There is no authorised slaughter house in the district; the 
number of unauthorised ones in 1968-59 was 19 (17 at Sirohi, 
one at Abu Road and one at Mount Abu) where 8,237 animals 
(8,219 goats and 18 sheeps) were slaughtered. The correspon- 
ding figures for 1969-60 was 17( 6 at Sirohi, 7 at Abu Road 
and 4 at Mount Abu) where 8,500 animals (all goats) were 
slaughtered. In season, about a maund of fish is consumed 
in the district — ^mainly by the seasonal visitors at Mount 
Abu. The poultry is maintained by the individuals according 
to one’s requirements. At Mount Abu and Abu Road, 
restaurants also cater for the needs of the consumers of eggs. 

The sources of water are wells, rivers and ponds, some 
of thei^ sources are contaminated but the only precaution 
taken is to strain out the mud and dirt through a cloth. In 
some places like Rohera, there is heavy incidence of guin ‘a- 
worm. 

Daily Life — In the towns, and among the artisan 
and business classes generally, the daity routine is 
the same as in urban areas elsewhere. The life of th'» 
agriculturist is rather busy in the double cropped areas and 
they find little time for rest. The women labourers 
generally go very early to their work in the fidids 
or jungles for cutting grass or woods and sell them in the 
racket by noon. Other women spend the mornii^ atthe 
grind sto^. Since water k not a problem and small miUahs 
iUm throig^hout the year, bathing and washing the cloth is a 
da^ routine. The Jains ciften go to temples before mornii^ 
m^als and after evening meals. 

Unwttwial tiile . _ 

yam,— The frudh emnmunity fans h^ are; Oautsmli* 
ka-m^ held at Ohotila villa^ in Sheoganj tahdH- on Vhaitvti 
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Sudi 13, when Bhils and Minas gather there; Oirasia fair at 
Amba on Vaisakh 8vdi 15; Sameshwarji fair held at Sameshwar 
temple near Sirohi town on 12th day of the bright fortnight of 
MJtoaon. It is a^ chief gathering occasion for Rebaris whose 
internal caste disputes are settled on this occasion. 

A list of important fairs held in the district, with such 
details as place, date and approximate number of people 
taking part in the fair, is given at the end of the chapter. 

The principal Hindu festivals observed here 
are Holi in PJmlgun (February-March); Sitla Saptami (in 
honour of the small-pox godde.ss) in Chaitra (March- April); 
Ganger in Chaitra, Akha Teej in Baisakh (April-May) after 
the tabi harvest; Rakhi in Shrawan (July-August) when 
sisters tie charms round the wrists of their brothers; Dussehra in 
Aaoj (September-October) and Diwali in (October- 

November). These festivals are celebrated in much the 
same manner as elsewhere. 

Festivals of minor importance include — (i) Mahavir 
Jayanti,(ii) Samvatsari, (?/?) Dawat Pujan, (»w) NirjalaEka- 
dashi, (e) Janamashtami, (vi) Makar Sakaranti, (vii) Basant 
Panchami and {viii) Maha 8hivaratri. 

The chief Muslim festivals are, as elsewhere, Muharram, 
Idul-Fitr, Idul-Zuha Shab-i-barat and Barawafat. 

Dancing , — Dancing is more popular among females. 
They dance on some .special occasions like marriage, Holi, 
Dewali etc. Men in rural areas are also fond of dancing to 
the tune of Dhol and Nakkara. The following are the im- 
portant styles of dapees: — 

(i) ‘Ger’: It is displayed with sti.ks on the occasions 
of Holi. 

(w) ^GhnmarV: On the days of fasting, people gath.er 
m the night and play Ghumar. 

(iii) On the day of Janamashtami RasUla is played in the 
temples with sticks. 

{h) At the time of marriages, Dholies dance to the 
tnhe of Dkolki- During fairs, some time Jog^ 
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(a class of beggars) dance on tvtia (a kind of musical 
instrument) and sing songs of local heroes. 

Girasias have a varieties of traditional dances. Ti^e 
following are the important types: — 

(i) Bcdar — In this dance both the sexes take part. 
They move in a circle with a definite beat of dram 
and movement of the legs. The dancers bend down 
their bodies to a certain degree as they go on singing 
some song, which is suited to the occasion. 

(ii) Model — The name of this particular dance is 
derived from ‘‘Mridang' the instrument used in 
place of the drum. In this dance men and women 
do not form one party but two separate ones. 
Women dance to the beat of the drum which is 
played on the spot and men with bamboo sticks 
in their hands and resting on their shoulders, 

{iii) Khvda — ^This is a dance exclusively for women. 
They form a circle and go on jumping while dancing. 
Perhaps, the name is derived from the word ‘ fcwd’ 
which in Hindi means to jump. 

{iv) Gaur — In this form of danc^, people smear them- 
selves with mud and cover their bodies with leaves 
of trees. They colour their eye-lids with Oe.ru, 
and wearing the appearance of an ascetic or Bairagi, 
they go on dancing. It is thus an austere type 
of dance; shorn of gaudiness and colour and con- 
taining a blend of simplicity and majesty. 

(v) Lumber — This again is a dance solely performed 
by wonen; women divide themselves into two 
parties and stand at a distance from each other. 
They rush towards each other, meet in betwem 
and then return to their former positions. It is 
not ‘running’ literally, but movtog quickly i» 

» body in a measured and dignified manners]^ 
then pacing backwards in the same fashion. 

Fdk Music — The main folk musicians are the Mus^m 
Bholis (drummers) for most of whom this is the only umans 
livelihood. They know scores of songs and shig at festiya^,; 
aiid social gath^ings. The histiriijiients ate hajOT^tti% i 
fSmiigand dftokiA:, ' ^ 
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Wc^ Ballads — Bhopas, followers of Pabuji, a Bathore 
hero who lived some 400 years ago, have composed htmdreds 
of ballads around his heroic deeds and have evolved an 
^^resting method of reciting them with suitable actions, 
jwlievers in the mysterious ^wer of Pabuji invite the 
Bhopzs to recite when there is sickness in the home, when 
some evil influence is feared or even for the sake of enter- 
tainment. 

The other bardic class is that of the charans who recit® 
poems about the old rulers of the land. 

Amusements — Majority of the people cannot afford 
to spend on amusements, but are religious minded and like 
to attend hhajan and kirtan gatherings. The Jains often 
attend the temples to hear the sermons of preachers. Some 
of the Rajputs take riding exercises and go for shooting. 
The younger generation, have their games like ankh-chhipani 
(blindman’s buff), haihel kunda (hockey), guU-danda (tip cat), 
hide and seek, laUu-ka-khH etc. For the rural adult, there are 
few relaxations and the monotony of their daily life is 
broken only by an occasional marriage or feast. 

In the urban areas, cinemas, libraries and reading rooms 
are the means of entertainment while hockey, volley ball, 
foot-ball are the popular games of the students and the 
educated persons. A club (Sarup Club) at Sirohi and another 
at Mount Abu (Officers’ Club) also function. 

Impact ol Social and Eooaomio Changes 

The structure of society has undergone a significant 
change in the past few years. In former times, the set-up was 
purely feudal and in the rural areas particularly, life 
revolved round the central figure of the Thakur or big Jagir- 
diur, whose word was law. 

The changes brought about by the establishment of 
distriot administration on the lines of the provinces of the 
formoi British India, the abolition of jagirdari, the various 
tenancy and land reforms and, more recently, the introduc- 
thm of a new system of local self-government, have all had 
a i^wmrful impact on the social set-up. The jagirdar is 
no longer the king-pin of local life, fiis authority 
has gone and, although he has received com^nsation 
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for being deprived of land, in most cases, he has had consi- 
derable difficulty in adapting himself to the new situation. 
The smaller land-owners have, in fact, been hit hardest 
because the compensation they have received, is necessarily 
small and tempamentally many of them are uidit for 
branching out into alternative professions. 

However, while the former land-owning class is thus 
struggling to adjust itself, the common man has benefitted 
considerably. He is able to own land, his economic posi- 
tion has improved as a result of various measures taken 
under the development programme and the fact that he 
can now elect his own local leaders has given him a new 
sense of dignity. At the same time, it is to be observed that, 
in a backwaid area such as this, the changes on the surface 
have taken place at a faster pace than in the minds of men. 
Thus the villager, accustomed for centuries to looking up 
to his Thakur, is not yet completely prepared to regard him 
as a mere equal. The ex-landlords still command consi- 
derable respect and this factor provides them some relief 
in the process of painful re-adjustment. 

Together with the landlords, their retainers and hangers- 
on have been affected by the recent changes and have had 
to seek alternative employment. A class which is expe- 
riencing hard times is the musician class and those who 
earned their livelihood by singing and dancing or compos- 
ing ballads. These people us(^d to depend for their liveli- 
hood, on the patronage of the jagirdars. Now that patro- 
nage has been withdrawn and, being unsuited by outlook 
for any other work, they are eking out an existence by per- 
forming at marriages and other festive occasions. 
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CHAPTER IV 

AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION 

GENERAL CONDITIONS 

Much of this district is rocky and hilly and the oulturable 
area is consequently, somewhat limited; the soil is on the 
whole, excellent and water is almost everywhere to be 
found near the surface. The eastern valley bordering the 
Aravallis is the most fertile part of the district. The soil 
is a stiff black loam, rich with the remains of decayed plants. 
It retains moisture well and yields both spring and autumn 
crops. Immediately to the west of the Abu-Sirohi range, 
the earth is brown or light yellow in colour and is well suited 
for autumn crops provided the rains are favourable; the 
soil of Abu itself, is for the most part, stiff clay, formed 
from crumbled felspar. In the plains to the west, there 
are two varieties of soil namely, a yellowish grey which is 
fairly fertile and a light sandy soil on which only one crop a 
year is grown; the latter is most common in the south-west 
and the extreme north. 

The southern and eastern parts of the district usually 
get a fair amount of rain while over the rest of the parte, 
it is scanty. This is due to the influence of Abu and Aravalli 
hills (n ihe clouds driven inland by the south-west monsoon. 
The rainfall at Mount Abu (64.53") is much higher than at 
stations in the plains of the district. The average annual 
rainfall in the plains of the district is 26.13f. It decreases 
from the wutb-east to the north-west, thus the Abu Road 
near the i^uth-eastem border of the district has an annual 
rai^aU of 33.36' while Sheoganj on the northern border 
gets only 19.44*. 

The 1951 Census Report showed that 53.3 Per oept of 
the total pipulation depended directlv w oh 

agrionltuse hSf animal husbandry for their uM* 
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According to the Surveyor General of India, the district 
®’Tr 12,66,000 acres (5,12,000 Hectares) in 
1960-61. However, the area as recorded in the village 
paftei^ was 12,80,000 acres (5,18,000 Hectares) of which 
a net area of 3,75,606 acres was cultivated. Out of this 
net area, 33,613 or 8.94 per cent was cropped twice. In 
the s^e year, 64,058 acres, i.e., approximately 17.05 per 
cent of the net cropped area, was classified as current fallow. 

Among other lands not available for cultivation, 
forests occupied 62,696 acres or 4.88 per cent of the total 
area of the district. A total of 4,81,368 acres was barren 
land, representing 37.61 per cent of the total area, and 
3.08 per cent, i.e., 39,531 acres, was put to non-agricultural 
uses. Permanent pastures accounted for 82,204 acres or 
6.42 per cent and a total of 96,639 acres was classified as 
“(Xher Fallows”. Only *668 acres were shown as under 
miscellaneous tree crops and groves. 

Culturable waste land amounted to 77,015 acres, 
i.e., equal to 20.50 per cent of the net cultivated area. The 
extent of cidturable waste land has fluctuated during the 
period from 1955-56 to 1960-61; it touched the high mark of 
61.56 per cent in 1955-56, when the total area of such land 
was 1,31,463 acres. 

The primary reason for this fluctuation is that cultur- 
able waste land in this district, is comprised mainly of 
mountainous tract which are ploughed only in the years of 
good rainfall. 

62,642 acres of culturable waste in forests and moun- 
tainous tract has been brought imder cultivation during 
the Second Plan period. As most of this land was in isolated 
patches, it could not be allotted to Co-operative Societies. 
Uiefiially, such lands are allotted to individuals for a period 
of only tme year at a time under the provisions of Rajasthan 
Tenancy Act, and the uncertainty of allotment of the same 
{rntdc of land to the same individual in the succeeding years, 
10*1^ ahy improvement on that land, difficult. 

The findings on land utilization are tabrlated herewith: 

I Abstract Rajasthan 1962, p. 50. 
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ItejttAte 1959, 1990 & 1991. 
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foamvixumm of towir abba 

iAcr^) 


Total Area sown jj. . Total area Total area 
¥ear anea more under under non- 

80 wn than once food crops food crops 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1955.56 

231,886 

29,932 

2,54,924 

2,11,650 

73,337 

1956-67 

3,40,669 

32,596 

3,07,973 

2,44,948 

9.5,621 

1967.58 

3,21,717 

32,402 

2,89,316 

2,34,090 

87,626 

1968-69 

3,76,744 

37,835 

3,37,909 

2,77,871 

87,873 

1969-60 

4,40,060 

50,943 

.3,89,117 

3,19,883 

1,20,177 

1960-61 

4,09,219 

33,613 

3,75,606 

3,06,381 

1,02,838 


Oo-(9eiaiivc Fanning 

The first farming society was registered in July, 
1959. At present there are 24 farming societies in the 
district. They are in the following Panchayat Samitis; 
One in Sirohi, one in Abu Road, three in Sheoganj, 
nine in Reodar and ten in Pindwara Panchayat Samiti. 
These societies have a total membership of 516 and 
hold 6,882 bighas of land. 

Anoreitation 

The Divisional Porest Officer was created in 
1950 and since then, efforts have been made for 
afforestation. At present seven plantations and six nurse- 
ries are maintained by the department in the district. 
These are ; — 

S*ms Plantation. — It is near Bajoas snd Rampura 
viHAges in Pindwara tahsil. The scheme was started m 
l®®7 for plantation and creatiem of vifflage forests, in the areas 
esgpos^ to water erosion. Since then, ms additional area 
of 109 atajes is taken each year for plantation. The plant. 

are Dhav, Khair, Pahs, Ber, AnmA, Khejari, Qdm^ 
Proeophr jidiflora and Kun^t. 

Wndaiheda Pimaatim.-^lt is in tahsil mi Skokie 
' The scheme was taken up in 1955 for com* 
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merciftl plantation and since then, an additional area of 100 
acres is covered every year. The plants tried are: Prc»opis 
juliflora, Babool, Neem, Siris and 8im). 

Palri Plantation . — It is in Sheoganj tahsil near village 
Palri. Under this scheme, started in 1966, an area of 75 
acres was taken up for commercial plantation. Since 1957, 
an additional area of 100 acres is taken up every year. The 
plants tried are; Pngamia glabra {Karanj), Babod, prosopis 
juliflora, Sisoo, Neeni, Siris, Prosopis spicigera and Accasia 
Arabica. I 

Janapur and Pindtoara Plantation . — It is in Pindwara ^ 
tahsil along Sirohi-Mount Abu road. Under this scheme 
100 acres were taken up in 1968 and subsequently, additional 
100 acres have been taken up every year. The plants tri§d 
are: Palos, Bamja, Bahool, Khejari, Ber, Anmd, Kasia, 
Sisoo, H ingot, Ra/ril and Siris. 

Mt. Abu Plantation . — ^It is in Abu Road tahsil. The 
work started in 1968 for rehabilitation of existing forests 
in 100 acres. One hundred acres are added every year. 
The plants tried are: Banayan, Silver Oak, Sisoo, Shir, Am, 
Jamun, Jacaranda and eucalyptus of various kinds. 

Abu Road Plantation . — It is located on the road to 
Ambaji in Abu Road tahsil, about 2 miles 5 furlongs from 
Abu Road. The work started in 1958 for conservation in 
marginal land including N. E. S. Blocks in 100 acres and 
an equal area is added every year. The plants tried are 
Dhau (Anogeissus pendula),^ Khirni (Mimusops indica), 
Palos (Butea frondosa), Kair (Cappaiis aphylla), Anwala 
(Cassia auriculata), Aru (Prunus persica), Karoj (Ulmus 
integrifolia). 

Vera Plantation . — The work started in I960 for soil 
conservation in marginal land in 100 acres. It is in. Sirqhi 
tahsil. The plants tried arc: Babul (Acacia arabica), , 
(^y{^^ nummularia), Kumat Prosopis juliflora and 
(Anogeiiaui penduk). / ^ 

The six nurseries are at Abu Road, Hi Abu, Sirnhi, 
Palri, Pindwara and Banas. Of these,, the fiM two are 
for plantatimi and creation of village foi«sts wliri^ the ; 
next three are lor the oommmaal plantia^Ni;^;^ 
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one is for the soil conservation in marginal land including 
N. E. S. Blocks. The various species and numW of plants 
in these nurseries during 1960, are tabulated below;— 


{No. of Plants) 


Name of species 

Palri 

Sirohi 

Pind- 

wara 

Abu 

Road 

Mt. Banas 
Abu 

•1. Sisoo 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

2,000 

3,000 

2. Teak 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

3. Neem^ 

5,000 

5,0<X) 

5,000 

5,000 


5,000 

Saria 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 


5,000 

5. Eucalyptus of 







various kinds 

2,000 

2,(K)0 

2,000 

3,000 

8,000 

3,000 

6. Mulbury 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

7. Neem Chancila 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

0 0 

1,000 

8. Bakayan 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

9. Gulmohar 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

600 

500 

10. Jacaranda 

500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

, , 

1,000 

11. Abu Champa 

500 

500 

500 

500 

2,000 

300 

12. Chir 




• • 

2,000 

• « 

13. Lai Dhav 

* , 

, , 

, , 

• • 

2,000 

0 0 

14. Jamun 

500 

500 

500 

500 

2,000 

500 

15. Mango 

200 

200 

200 

200 

1,000 

200 

16. Silver Oak 

300 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

6,000 

1,000 

17. Karanj 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

, • 

1,000 

18. Kachanar 

500 

1,000 

500 

500 

600 

600 

19. Imli Ingo (Guj- 







rati Imli) 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

500 

2,000 

20. Prosopis Juliflora 3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

• • 

3,000 

21. Afeok 

500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

• » 

1,000 

22. Night Queen 

200 

300 

300 

300 

300 

300 

23. Bose of different 







kinds 

400 

500 

500 

500 

1,000 

300 

24. Bamboos 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

6,000 

1,000 


, Under a soheme for the beautification of Mount Abu 
i^iS?0*|k>wer limits have been planted at different sites of 
tot^t interest. The species include rose, night jasmine, 
kar^, duranta, hibiscus, lantana, jacaranda, jambolana 
imd oak. 
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The total expenditure for the dev^opmdat of foroets 
during the First and Second Five Year Flam to 

Rs. 81,746 and Rs. 4,84,713 respectivdy. The yeiur-tdae 
income and expenditure of the Forest Department is as 
under:— ( Bupees ) 


Expenditure 


Year 

income 

Plan 

Non-plan 

Total 

1962-63 

1,67,260 

• • 

72,581 

72,681 

1963-64 

1,82,972 

5,000 

80,389 

86,380 

1964-66 

1,87,264 

5,514 

81,786 

87,300 

1966-56 

2,16,003 

71,231 

91,639 

1,62,870 

1966-57 

2,96,499 

54,366 

1,27,359 

1,81,726 

1957-58 

6,04,598 

97,266 

1,46,099 

2,42,356 

1958^69 

4,54,663 

1,34,941 

1,55,697 

2,90,638 

1969-60 

5,11,873 

1,79,966 

1,69,100 

3.39,066 

1960-61 

3,91,543 

1,64,439 

1,66,887 

3,20,326 


The principal targets envisaged in the Third Plan are: 
Commercial plantation on 2,000 acres; re-afforestatkm in 
600 acres; maintain the grazing pastmes on 1,0^ acres; 
construction of 26 mile long road connecting forest Wooks; 
and plantation for soil conservation on 1,600 acros. 


The Forest Dep«tttment has e ten year plan (1963>64 
to 1972-73) which aims at scientific devdiopment of the 
forests of the district. During this period boundhuies of 
aU the forest blocks and compartments will be clearl^r de> 
marcated and data relatii^ to crop and soil condition fin: 
scientific growth and mtmagement of the forest will be as- 
certained. Efforts will also be made to mamtain 
growth on s^per and higher slopes to invent soil 
<md to obtain adequate re-gmeration, efilkatiy qf' 

the plan, forest circles have been created as heibir; 


m .Coppice u^Hng oirele--to meet f!a«aii»»ke^ 
of smau tamber. fuel and dhareoal 
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EeliibiUtatiou (drde— to presem and maintain 
forest gro^ and to improve degraded forests. 

(3) Plantation circle— to re-stock artificially mal- 
treated area* with important and useful species. 

(4) Grazing circle — to improve pasture land and 
provide for normal grazing requirements. 

(5) Concessionist circle — to meet the demand of local 
population for small timber, fuel and agricultural implements. 

(6) Salar circle — to provide a sustained supply of 
salar timber to meet the local demand for packing cases 
and toy-manufacture. 

(7) , Bamboo over-lapping circle — for working and 
development of bamboo forests. 

mniaATioN 

On an average, less than 25 per cent of the cultivated 
area is irrigated (23.30 per cent in 1960-61). This shows 
that the farmers still depend to a large extent, on rains- for 
their agricultural operations. 

Bimra . — ^The only river of any importance is the western 
Banas, which rising in the eastern slope of the hills behind 
the town of Sirohi, flows for about fifty miles in the district. 
Within Sirohi district it is not perennial. The bed is sandy 
and rooky. The other minor rivers are Sukri, Khari, Sukli, 
Kameri, T^wari, Masania, Mooja, Krishnaoti, Sarbhanga, 
Bodi, Kamlganga, Kachmaoli, Jawali etc. Detailed des- 
cription of all the rivers is available in Chapter I. 

The three river irrigation projects in the district are — 

West Banas Project . — ^Work on this Plan Project was 
in 1956-69. It envisages construction of an e^then 
dwn iTO' chain long 12' to 16' wide and having a he^t of 
55-iiBet the lowest point in the bed at a site near Sarup- 
gditi' ih taiisil Pindwara. The cajMmity of the reservoir 
wwdd he 1,610 million cubic feet, the total length of canals 
6# SB^es' the commanded area, 12,800 aores. The esti- 
mated eost of the project fe Bis. 48,76 lakhs. Till 1960-61 
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the amount spent on the project was Rs. 14.28 laMis. It 
would irrigate 5,490 hectares on completion. 

Kadambari Project . — ^This project, started in 1969, 
envisages construction of an earthen dam 900 chaina long, 
12 feet wide and 40 feet high from the lowest point in the 
bed, across river Kadambari, two miles east of Sirohi Road 
in Pindwara tahsil. The live capacity of proposed reser- 
voir would be 123 mcft., length of canal 6.7 miles, the extent 
of area commanded 1,231 acres on an average and the esti- 
mated cost 4.74 lakhs. 

Bithan Project . — Estimated to cost 4.63 lakhs, this 
project envisages construction of an earthen dam 2 310 feet 
long, 12' wide and 37' high from lowest point in the bed at 
a site 24 miles north-west of Sirohi. The gross capacity of 
reservoir would be 175 mcft., length of canal 6 miles and 
the extent of commanded area 1,580 acres. The wo k 
was started in 1959 and completed in 1962. ^ 

Lakes and Tanks 

Except Nakhi Talao or Abu Lake, no natural lakes 
exist in the district. Even Nakhi Talao, though of volcanic 
origin, has been considerably deepened and enlarged by a 
dam on Anadra side. 

Ora Tank . — This is a Plan project. The work was 
started in 1956-67 by building a dam 66.5 feet high and 
1,716 feet long to collect rain water in a depression near 
village Ora in tahsil Sheoganj. It has a catchment area of 
92 square miles, and storage capacity of 800 meft. enoii^ 
to irrigate 8,000 acres. The tank is ^Idom filled to capacity 
and in 1960-61, only 1,017.2 acres of land was irrigated^ 
The length of main canal is 48,000 feet. The total estimated 
cost is Rs. 15.92 lakhs. On completion it is expect^ to 
irrigate an area of 8,000 acres. 

It is interesting that a report was prepared in 
A., D. for the Ora Project. The intimated cost of the wjdr 
was Rs. 1,16,299 wi^ a capacity of 343.35 mcft. to irrigate 
3,400 acres. The mm was to store the water whidh flowed 
a^^y down the Khari river nnd to use it for irri ga tion. How 
0 ^, the .scheme did not materialise. 
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BMa Tank (Pindwara tahsil). — The work of this 
Pkn ^}60t was started in 1963-64. The length of the dam 
is 924 feet and the height 64 feet. The gross capacity is 
IflO nn^t. The catchment area is 31 square miles and the 
commanded area 1,600 acres. As against the optimum of 
1,600 acres, the actual area irrigated during 1960-61 was 
900 acres. The length of the main canal is 13,992 feet. The 
estimated cost of the project is Rs. 3.86 lakhs. On comple- 
tion, it will irrigate an area of 1,620 acres. 

.Tohra Tai ^. — The work was completed in 1960-61 
The height of the dam is 67 feet whereas its length is 3,894 
feet, ^e capacity is 192 mcft. The catchment area is 14 
square miles and commanded area 2,648 acres. The area 
for irrigation is 2,690 whereas the actual area irrigated dur- 
ing the year 1960-61 is 906 acres. The canal is incomplete. 

Akhdao Tank . — It is an old tank in Sirobi tahsil. The 
height of the dam is 17.6 feet and length 1,716 feet. The 
capacity is 38.60 mcft. with 416 acres as commanded area. 
The area for irrigation was 200 acres whereas the actual 
irrigation done during 1960-61 was 106.6 acres. The catch- 
ment area is 8 square miles. The length of canal is 2,173 feet. 

Sarupsagar Tank (Pindwara tahsil).— The dimensions 
of the dam are: 32.6 feet high, 4,158 feet long. The capacity 
is 99.29 mcft. with a commanded area of 1,436 acres and 
catchment area of 11 square miles. The area for irrigation 
is 990 acres whereas the actual irrigation done during 1960-61 
is 878 acres. The canal is 13,696 feet long and requires 
extenmtm. 

Jvblee and Sivera Tanks (Pindwara tahsil). — ^The 
height of the dam is 29 feet and the length is 792 feet. The 
capacity is 67.60 mcft. with a commanded area of 600 acres. 
Heavy seepage in the bed of the tank rendered it unfit for 
ittigation in 1960-61. It is normally capable of irrigating 
672 acres. The catchment area is 7 square miles. The 
lenogth of the canal is 1,980 feet. 

Chandda Tank (Abu Road tahsil).— The height of 
Ite. dam is 32.6 feet and length 1,264 feet with a gross 
oHy of. 33 mcft. The commanded area is 600 acres. The 

Ibi* iirigOition Wfts 310 acros but actual irrigation douo 

in 196041 was 168 acres, 
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. Mandtmari Tank (Abu Eoad tahsil). — -The bdlfht and 
length of the dam are 26 feet and 628 feet respectively. The 
capacity is 17 mcft. with a commanded area of 239 acres. 
The area for irrigation is 368 acres but the actual irrigation 
done during the year 1960-61 was 13.04 acres due to h«8bvy 
seepage in the bed. The catchment area is 7 square miles. 

Kanakdar Tank (Sheoganj tahsil). — ^The dimensions 
of the dam are: height 23.6 feet, length 4.6 ch. with a capacity 
of 21 mcft. and a catchment area of 1.55 square miles. The 
area for irrigation is 220 acres whei'eas the actual area irri- 
gated during the year is 53 acres. 

Sukri Weir and Palri Tank (Sheoganj tahsil). — Sukri 
is a pick up weir from which innundation irrigation is done. 
Both Sukri and Palri are old constructions. The length of 
the canals are 25,872 feet and 3,300 feet respectively. 

Besides the West Banas project. Ora and Bhula tanks 
mentioned above, the other Plan Works are Khemari, Sukli 
and Angore. Their estimated cost are 16 lakhs, 58 lakhs 
and 16 lakhs of rupees respectively and on completion, they 
will irrigate 6,000 acres, 8,(XK) acres and 5,000 acres of land 
respectively. 

During the year 1960-61, a total of 4,019 acres of land 
was irrigated by the tanks. 

Weill and Tube-wells 

During the year 1965-56, the total number of wells 
were 7,148 whereas in 1960-61, these increased to 8,907. 
The tahsilwise statement is as under: — 


Tahsil 1965-.56 


1960-61 


Total (Pacca Kaccha Total irriga- 
tion) . 


(Aorea) 

Sirohi .j,- . . 

1,719 

1,608 

216 

1,823 

20,174 

Sbeogai^. 

1,188 

1»218 

181 

1,399 


I^dwara 

2,144 

1,843 

390 

2,233 

18,164 

Eeodar 

2,097 

2,251 

314 

2,565 

24,^1 

Abul^ 

(Hot known) 880 

270 

1,150 
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The deptli of the wells vaxies from 10 feet to 60 feet. 
Keodar tahsil has the maximum number of wells and irri- 
gated the maximum area (24,851) acres. In 1960-61, an 
^ea of 88,559 acres was irrigated by wells and 6,820 a'res 
by other sources. 


IBBIOATIOir B7 801 TBt!B 3 

(Acres) 


Source 


1966-66 

1966-57 

1967-58 

1958-59 

Canals 

Tanks * 

Wells and Tul>e-wells 
Other sources 

• • 

1,272 

74,581 

1,435 

2,233 

73,791 

1,665 

3,694 

67,505 

1,741 

• • 

2,954 

78,775 

1,518 


Total , . 

77,288 

77,679 

72,940 

83,247 


IRBIOATIONBr OBOPS 


(.4cre«) 

Year 

Food crops 
(other than 
sugar-cane) 

Sugar 

cane 

■ Cotton 

Others. Total 

1966-57 

72,459 

17 

1,186 

20,616 

94,176 

1967-68 

76,777 

24 

1,411 

17,408 

94,620 

1968-69 

73,476 

11 

1,629 

13,447 

88,563 


8^ Bfoikm 


Gully erosion is a serkais problem both in the hills with 
betwera 5 per omit to 15 per cmt and the 
plains with smpes between 0.5 per omit to 3 per cent. It is 
imive neute in areas whmce the rainfall is heairy such ns Abu 
Abu Eoad. In such areas, when the rains fall, ^ 
sil^ is scoured and the mixd deposited in the frelds, injm;^ 
the fn Eeodar tahril the ercnaon is due to wiv^ aW. 
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Anti-soil erosion including contour bunding, <»op 
rotation, stripe cropping and use of better and improved 
implements are resorted to. In the plains, contour*bunding 
is done after proper survey to conserve the moisture avail- 
able by rains whereas in hilly areas, terracing is done in 
small scattered fields. Med bundi is generally practised 
by the cultivators, though not uniformly. During the 
Second Plan period, 16,291 acres of land was reclaimed; 
on 2(W acres contour bunding and on 6,287 acres of land mer 
bunding was done. 


AORIOULTUBB 

* 

Soil and Crops. — Five types of soil are met with, namely 

(i) stiff clay, known as mattiyar which is black in 
colour; it is most suitable for wheat, barley and cotton and 
is found in Pindwara tahsil and part of Sheoganj tahsil, 

(ii) gorat or goradu sometimes called bhuri which is light 
brown in colour and rather sandy, but fertile; it is mostly 
found in Reodar tahsil and in some parts of Sirohi and Sheo- 
ganj tahsils; it is suitable for bajra, {in) reti or nearly pure 
sand which is found in river be(k and is suited for tomatoes 
and watermelons, (iv) kankari or kanhanvdli which is hard 
and stony with an admixture of sand and found around 
the bases of some of the hills, {v) Khari or the land im- 
pregnated with salt and is unsuitable for the crops. 

Writing of the crops of the Sirohi State, lieut. (M. 
K. D. Erskine remarked in 1907: 

“The principal kharif crops are maize or Indian com 
{zea maya); bajra or spiked millet {Penniaeium typhmdem 
grown in the sandy soU chiefly in the northi and west; 
and such pulses as mung ( Phaaeduamuwgo ), mo^ 
( P. aconitifolim ), urd { P.^ radiatua), Khulat {DoUcIm 
biflorua) and gowar {Cyanopaia paordlioidaa), “The most 
important rabi crops are wheat and barley, the sta]^ food* 
grains of the upper classes; the area undmr whecd) in an <»dir 
naiy year is said by the Darbar to be about 9,000 aa!0a or 
fourteen square mUes. Gram {Oker ariethmm) i& gt&WA 
sparingly, and the only oil seed is aaraon or mustam (Sraadui 
0 ippeatrta); tobacco is found in sonm villages but it is of a 
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The chief crops are maize* hajra, wheat, barley and 
pulses like moong, moth, urd and gram. Cash crops like 
sarspti, til and groundnut are also grown these days. To- 
matoes and watermelons in the river beds are most common. 

There are two main crop seasons, the Kharif or as it 
is usually called here, harmla and the rabi or unali. The 
harscAa (autumn) crops begin with the first rains in July and 
are reaped in October. The umdi (spring) crops are usually 
sown in November and harvested after April. 

Major Oropi 

Wheat. — ^The main rahi crop is wheat — a staple food 
for upper classes of the society. It is of two kinds pivxd 
and sewaj. The former is grown on lands near wells and is 
irrigated. The soil is prepared, during rainy season by re- 
peated ploughing. Sowing begins about the middle of 
October and seed is applied at the rate of 60 to 100 pounds 
per acre and is sown through the tube attached to the plough 
or furrow. The crops take five to six months to come to 
maturity and require four to five waterings. Wheat is 
reaped with a sickle and collected into bundles and as the 
crops is usually very dry when harvested, it can be threshed 
almost at once. The green ears when roasted are called 
holas and are eaten, while the straw, known as hhaUa is used 
as fodder for the cattle. 

Sewaj, the second kind of wheat is grown on land 
flooded by rains known as relani. The ground is prepared 
as in the case of pitvcd and when the rains cease and the 
water dries up, the field is harrowed to prevent evaporation. 

The production of wheat in the recent years has been 
as shown below: — 


Yew 

Area (Acres) 

Production (tons) 

19S6.57 

6,888 


mrm 


26,486 


48,708 

22,116 


66,216 


l960-ei 

64,796 

20,793 
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Bajra.—Bajra or spiked millet is the staple food of 
the majority of the jpeople and is extensively grown. It is 
sown with Hie first fall of sufficient rain and ripens 'within 
seventy to ninety days, ifaim compares favourably with Jwar 
as food, but the stalks, called Jeharia, are saltish and are conse- 
quently sparingly used as fodder. These are, however, suitable 
for thatching huts. The crop is sometimes grown alone, but is 
more commonly mixed with moth or nuxmg. It is seldom watered 
or manured. It does best when the climate is moderately dry. 
Ba^a never yields so large crop as jwar and it requires more 
weeding and ploughing than jvxir. When the crop is four 
or five inches high the weeds and glass are cleared. A timely 
rainfall in August favours the growth of bajra. The parched 
green ears of bajra are called hhwtta and are oaten. Bajra 
is chicly used as a bread, ^ain and its khichri is also relished 
with In this district bajra is preferred to jmr as a 

food'grain. In the recent years the production of bajra has 
been as under: — 


Year 

Area 

(Acres) 

Production 

(tons) 

1966-57 

42,580 

1,680 

1957-68 

49,019 

1,422 

1958-69 

68,652 

6,182 

1959-60 

72,270 

5,194 

1960-61 

71,496 

2,981 


Mmze. — It comes next to bajra in importmu^, a tqtid 
area of 2,347 acres being devoted to its cultivation in 196^-61. 
It is an irrigated crop, generally grown on bnds attadbfd 
to wdls. The fields are ploughed two or three times befwe 
seed is lil^cast in Jtily or August. The crop ripens in 
abbut two months and the out-turn is ordinarily put at ^ 
maxmds per acre. The 0(^ and mokkia are pielmd oC 
stripped, dried in the auh and beaten with sticks to sepaiite 
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heads hhviim or makyaa are usually eaten, 
or howd and the ripe gi-ains also parched and made 
into phnUa, The ripe grain is also used in preparing bread. 
The production of maize in the district in the recent years 
was as givm below;— 


Year 

Area 

(Acres) 

Production 

(tons) 

1966-67 

19,234 

4,960 

1967-68 

23,930 

6,677 

1958-69 

26,326 

10,938 

1969-60 

29,666 

11,002 

1960-61 

31,459 

12,613 


Burley . — ^The barley crop, like wheat, requh'es carofu 
tillage and soil preparation. Its cultivation is similar to 
the pixml wheat except that it requites fenor wateringso 
ITiough mostly unmixed, it is sometimes mixed with wheat, 
for preparmg flour. It is also used in the nhraddha cere- 
monies of the Hindus. Figmns relating to its production 
in the recent years are as follows: — 


Year 

Area 

(Acres) 

Production 

(tons) 

1966-67 

10,290 

4,819 

1957-68 

14,715 

6,241 

1968-69 

11,963 

6,159 


12,321 

6,599 

196041 

11,731 

6,449 


or great millet requin« a stiffer soil 
I sS^tcr ausbunt of rains than bajrut It is sown between 
W Siddle of Wy and the end of August and is har^ted 
in, ^ caid of October or l)ogimiing of November. Early 
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jwar for fodder is always sowB o» irrigated lands. When 
the crop is ripe, the heads are cut off and the stalks loiown 
as Jcarah are carefully stocked and subsequently used as 
fodder for cattle. If, owing to insufficient rains, jivar is 
not thriving well, the stalks are often cut while giW and 
stored for fodder known as chiptu which fetches a better 
price than karab. 

Jwar and maize are the only cereals whose straw karah i 
is used as a fodder in its natural form. Jwar grain is used 
chiefly as a bread grain but sometimes it is also parched 
phvli. Unripe jwar heads form chief item of food for the 
cultivating and labouring classes. The production of jufar 
during the last five years was as follows: — 


Year 

Area 

(Acres) 

Production 

(tons) 

1956-67 

11,070 

87 

1967-68 

3,666 

195 

1968-69 

13,308 

921 

1969-60 

29,124 

1,940 

1960-61 

10,483 

333 

Jiice 
years has 

is sparingly grown. Its production 
been as shown below: — 

in the recent 

Year 

Area 

(Acres) 

Production 

(tons) 

1966-67 

522 

96 

1967-68 

643 

97 

1968-69 

356 

66 

1969-60 

604 

181 

1960-61 

622 

181 


PnlMs , ' 

Goum is sown dining the kharif season as a barani 
crop mixed w ith bajra and jwa^. For green manuring it is 
plough^ at the time of flowering in the end oi August m 
beginning of September. It is mainly used as 4?onoent®ats 
for cattle. 
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Grain is a winter crop, grown usually alone but some- 
times mixed with barley. It requires a light loamy soil, 
but is neither irrigated nor weeded. The land is ploughed 
four times before the see-d is sown in October and then harrow- 
ed once. If rain falls in December and January, a fine crop 
is almost a certainty, but there is always a danger of damage 
by frost and lightening is believed to be injurious if the pulse 
be in blossom. When the seedling begin to branch, the 
leading shoots are sometimes ripped off to make the plant 
bushier and more productive and the cuttings are used as 
vegetables. Gram is used as dcrl and the chaff makes an 
excellent fodder. It is also powdered and mixed with wheat 
flour for bread which is known as missi. 

Evdath is sown in the months of June and July and 
ripens in November and December. It does not require 
much watei' or manure. The pulse is generally given to the 
animals after it is boiled. It is also used by the poorer class 
for eating after it is mixed with salt and chillies. 

Moth is sown in June and July and is reaped in October 
and November. It is usually groAvn with hajm and jwar. 

Urd is sown in July and is frequently mixed with hajra. 
The green pod is not used as vegetable and only riped grams 
are used as split pulse. It is used for preparing certain; 
sweetmeats. 

Moong is sown with bajra or jtmr or sometimes alone, 
in June and July and is harvested in September. It does 
not require any manuring or irrigation. 

OiMs 

The principal oilseeds are sarson or mustard and sesa- 
mum, though groundnuts are also grown now. 

Sarson is a cold weather crop grown on land either 
attadied to wells or irrigated from canals. Its oil is edible 
and put to multipurpose uses e. g. for preserving the pickles, 
for preparing the coUyrium and also as a medichie. 

RABftw nm is broadcast generally in ola^g soil about 
the' ouA of August, usually with bajra and is harvested in 
October and November. Its cake, known as khal iB generally 
given to the cattle to inorease their milk and is also used 
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Ormndnut . — ^Recently the production of groundnut 
has increased, the area occupied during the years 1955-66, 
1958-59 and 1960-61 have been 9; 100 and 979 acres respecti- 
vely. 

Cotton . — ^Before sowing the seed, the land is ploughed 
two to three times and the seeds having been rubbed in 
cowdung, are broadcast in July. One or two weedings are 
done before the plants begin to produce flowers in October 
or November and from this time they require a good dw 
of watering until the pods open. The cotton is ready to be 
picked in January and there are generally two pickings. 

Fibres . — Cotton and san-hemp are only fibres of any 
consequence grown in the district whose production during 
1960-61 was 422 bales (of 392 lbs. each) and 594 bales (of 400 
lbs. each) respectively. 

Condiments and Spices 

The chief condiments grown in the district are chillies 
garlic and variali. The area covered during 1956-66 and 
1960-61 was as below : — 

{Acres) 


Year 

Tahsil 

GhiU- 

ies 

Cori- 

ander 

Cumin Garlic 

Fon- 

ali 

Others 

1966-66 

Sirohi 

136 

• • 

• • 

• • 

6 

669 


Sheoganj 

160 

8 

2 

6 

» • 

• • 


Pindwara 

216 

• » 


• t 

67 

• « 


Reodar 

185 

• • 

• • 

« • 

119 

* • 

1960-61 

Sirohi 

362 

• • 

• • 

7 

14 

986 


Sheoganj 

302 

• • 

• • 

7 

20 

286 


Pindwara 

627 

• • 

• • 

30 

8 

204 


Reodar 

294 

• • 

• • 

11 

' 76 

380 


Abu Road 

169 

• • 

» • 

6 

33 

181 


Fraits and Vegetables 

“At Abu, Erinpura and Sirohi, English vegetables 
are obtainable during the cold months in abundance, and 
a very limits supply can be procured at other season of tlm 
year* Potatoes are grown for the market during the rains 
m. Abu, and in the cold weatlmr at a fo# other ptece^they 
are generally of fair quality, though not to : ,t|^ 
layan tuber. Lettuces, turnips, catidtii, 
pim^ps, cabbages, tomafoes, cuoumbMs, celery, sphiadt, 
peian, two spedes of artichoke, and beans of several aesfta 
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can be cultivated tlu’oughout the cold weather wherever 
there is fresh water, as the soil is generally suitable and the 
climate of the plains sufficiently cool between October and 
April”! . “The following are some of the favourable vegetables 
of the people: — brinjal or egg plant {Solanum melongem); 
yam (Dioscorea saliva ); sweet potato {Ipomoea batatas ); 
chilly {Capsicum annuum. ); and a variety of the gourd and 
cucumber family.” 2 

“Fruit bearing trees are mimerous and include the 
am or mango; the nmrud, or guava of both white and red 
kinds; the her or plum, the jamun {Eugenia jamholana); 
the khajur or datepalm; the mahua (jBassia laiifolia); the 
mulberry; the pomegranate, the pummelo; besides orange, 
lime and several varieties of figs. Grapes, strawberries, 
peaches and cape gooseberries are cultivated at Abu and a 
few other places, and melons are grown in the beds of rivers 
and streams. Bushes of karanda {Garissa carandas) abound 
on Abu and the fruit is cx]X)rtcd in large quantities to the 
plains below.” s 

This position in regard to the varieties of fruits and 
vegetables grown in the district, more or less, remains the 
same. However, they are now grown on larger areas and 
attempts to improve their quality continue to be made. 

The tahsd-wiso figurea of area covered by vcg<^table 
and orchards during 19(50-61, is given below: — 


(jPOyflfStl 

Vegetables 

Orchard 

“Sirohi 

161 acres 

10 acres 

Sheoganj 

156 „ 

35 „ 

Pindwara 

63 „ 

Not known 

Beodar 

150 „ 


Abu Boad 

349 „ 


The rare ornamental trees of gvlah jamun (rose apple 


eugeria jambos) belonging to the myrtle family (relative of 
guava group) grow near Achalgarh and bear beautiful fruits. 

Potatoes and tomatoes are exported to other parts 
of thei district. The tomatoes are cultivated in the river 
bi^g particularly in Beodar and Abu Boad tahsils. 

The accompanying tables give the area and iwoduction 
of Various crops during recent years;— 

. . rr-nu^ rr T ^-7 - - t* t ‘T-* -r . --H ■ - rt- 

1. Shnkinc’a Qasotto^ of Sirohl, 1907, p. 261. 

2. ibid* 

2 . 
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Onv Patton 

Among the cereals, the prodiictioii of ha^ra and maize 
has considerably increased and though the area under barley 
and small millets have remained almost stationary, the 
output has shown a remarkable upward trend. Among 
the pulses, gram appears to be becoming less popular aixl 
tur is gaining more attention. The commercial crops which 
have attracted greater attention are chillies, groundnuts 
and tobacco, whereas cotton, though comparatively of 
recent introduction in the district, has rapidly grown in 
popularity. 

Agrioidtural Operations 

Agricultural operations are still carried out under the 
influence of certain astronomical conditions, particular 
attention being paid to the 27 nakshatras and the occurrence 
of certain auspicious conjunctions. 

Ploughing . — On Akhateej, third day of the bright hall 
of Vaishakh (May), the farmer starts his operations by 
harrowing his field twice, first length-wise and then across. 
When new land is brought under the plough, bushes and 
shrubs on it are cut or burnt on the spot in order to fertilize 
the soil or sometimes used to errect fence around the farm. 
The ground is then roughly levelled. This clearing process 
is called Sur. Ploughing operations usually begin with t^e 
first fall of sufficient rain. The land is ploughed once, twice 
or thrice according to the stiffness of the soil and these three 
ploughings are respectively called phar^ chauk and bija/ri* 
In some cases four to eight ploughings are necessary. Por 
rabi crops, four to five ploughings are generally given in 
September or October and the seeds are kept ready for 
sowing near Diwali. Either a camel or a pair of bullocks is 
yoked to each plough, though sometimes buffaloes are also 
used. On an average, the ordinary plough turns over half 
an acre of land in a day. 

.ifwwnng.—Cowdung and goatdung are generally 
used for raanurial purposes, if available. This ma uire 
is not available in adequate quantity in Pindwara t ihsii 
wli*re green manuring is being practised since long. Zora 
area of Sirohi tahsil and some parts of Sheoganj tahsil also 
^ not get sufficient manure. Tank silt is also used as 
nuinnre wherever available. 
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The soil of the district is deficient in nitrogen and 
phosphorus and at places, in potash. These deficiencies 
are being overconic by organic and inorganic manures. 
Besides the cowdung and goatdung, the manures which 
arc? in use are: — (Jalciura ammonium nitrates, ammonium 
sulphate nitrates and nitro-su persulphate. All these ferti- 
liziers are given on cash and credit basis. Superphosphate 
which is yet to get popular, is being 8U})plied at 25 per cent 
subsidised rates. The distribution of fertilizers during the 
Second Plan was as imder: — 

(Tons) 

1966-67 1967-68 1958-69 1959-60 1960-61 

(a) Ammonium 

Sulphate 30 36 102 22 60 

(0) Ammonium 
Sulphate 

Nitrate . . . . . . 28 5 

(o) Other Nitro- 
genous ferti- 
lizers . . . . 22 7 8 

(d) Superphos- 
phate 2 2 3 16 4 


/Slowing— The process of sowing is c?alled bijari. The 
seed is sometimes scattered broadcast, esx>ecially in the case 
of til, or sown in lines by means of a bamboo di’ili atta.ohed 
to the xdough. ITie kharif sowing usually begins under 
Ardra nakshtra after one or two showers. Jwnr and other 
kharif crops are sown with the mi. Farmers ordi- 
narily wait for the auspicious time {mahurat) for sowing 
which is fixed by the village priest or astrologer* 

tbe sowing of khvrif crop has been oomploted* 
the preparation of fMds reserved for we rabi crops is staoiied* 
Ploughing is oamed out when there is a break in the 
to eradicate weeds and opmi out the soil to absorb nurture. 
In the month of Asoj or Kartik is dmie for the 

last time and then the seeds are sown* whMt is generally 
sow^ with the mi und^ihe mkMm and gr«si' in 
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Husia, If the monsoon has been below normal and no rains 
fall between October and in beginning of November, the 
sowing of the rabi crops may be abandoned in the non- 
irrigat^ area. 

Weeding — The rabi crops require no weeding, but 
16 days after the ibarif crops have been sown and the seed- 
ings are about 8 inches high, weeding is done from time to 
time by hand or by harrow. Two weeks later the process 
is repeated and about a week after this, if the soil is workable, 
the plants are thinned out by hand. A week or two after 
the thinning has been completed, the field is weeded by hand 
(nindai). 


■ ProtecUm — 'To protect the crop from the birds, cattle, 
and wild pigs, scare crows are erected. ITsually a woman 
or a boy is set to watch the crop who sits on a scaffold {dagla) 
raised 10 to 12 feet above the ground, from that point of 
vantage, he or she hurls stones from a sling (gophan) or else 
cracks a whip made from the fibre f)f snnn <!alled phatrakhs 
or beats an empty kerosene tin. 

Harvesting . — ^The reaping {dmhi or laoni) is done by 
men called denagias, meaning daily wage workers, or barias 
at the rate of about a bigha per head. Stalks bearing ears 
such as bajri, wheat and barley are cut with a sickle {danUi) 
while those bearing pods, such as gram, are up-rooted. Pul- 
ses are mostly cut as whole plants. Vegetables are picked by 
hand and leafy once are uprooted. Root crops like potatoes 
and gromidnuts are harvested by digging with spade. They 
are placed by the reaper in a bag {jholi), worn on the body 
and when the bag is full, the produce is deposited at a pre- 
arranged spot, whence it is carried by cart or camel to the 
thresmng floor. 

Tkreshing-^.The khals or threshing floor is usually 
located in the vicinity of the village site. The ground is 
made hard and by watering and ramming with a wooden 
mailt^ it is made smooth and even. The process of threshing 
is called gadia. An upright post (med), about 6 feet high is 
fixed in the centre and a thick wall of stalks is built around. 

The heads of the corn are then strewn over the floor 
in a heap.itmnd post and trampled by two or four bullocks 
ydbed abreast to the post. This operation is called gahm- 
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Winnowing , — ^The next process is that of winnowing 
(Upanna). After the grain has been released, it is collected 
in a heap and then winnowed. Three persons are required 
for the process; one stands on a stool \tarpya) about three 
feet high, the second hands him the baskets of grain and 
chaff which are slowly emptied into the wind and the third 
j)crson separates the fallen grain from the chaff with the 
aid of a broom. The chaff (bhusa) is used as fodder for 
cattle. The cultivators are in the habit of keeping a danUi 
(sickle) or a plough-share (kusva) hurried in the grain in order 
to ward off evil spirits. 

ImpIementB 

The field implements used by the agriculturists arc 
largely of the old type. The main implements are ploughs, 
harrows, levellers, clod-crushers, seed-drills and hoes. 

Gradually new implements are replacing the old ones. 
To break the crust of the soil, harrow type instruments arc 
uh((l. The ether improved implements introduced in the 
diitri( t are seed-drill, meston plough, bund former, handhoos, 
wahwnh cultivator, winnowers and alpod threshers. In 
1 060-61 the number of wooden ploughs was 33,389, iron 
ploughs 83, Persian v'heels and arhat 3,194, pumps to raise 
water ruji by oil engines 291, pumps run by electricity to 
riii.=(' water 15, tractors 47 (of these one belonged to the 
goverrment) and carts 10,788. 

Se^ds . — ^The department of agriculture distributes the 
improved seeds. Each panchayat samiti has one seed store 
(purra) to stock these. These are distributed to the pan- 
ckayats, who in turn, also have stores of their own. Usual 
I)ractice is that the panchayats store the seeds of the previous 
harvest so as to use these for the next year. There is a farm 
(under Sirohi Samiti) at Ora having an area of 100 acres, 
Bajra seeds come from Bhinmal and jv)ar from Abu Road. 
Wheat is brought from Suratgarh Farm, maize seeds from 
Tabiji Faitti Ajmer and the other seeds from registered seed - 
growers. 

itioa of Crops 

^ Lieut. Col, Erskine writes about the caffop rdtSjtloii in 
Sirohi State; “Manure is used ef»ry second dr third jFdar 
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and there is no rotation of crops, the same land bteing sown 
with wheat or barley year after year.” But now, rotation 
is most common on land suitable for both rabi and kharif 
crops. Such fields generally bear a kharif crop in one year 
and m 5 i crop the next year, provided that either of the two 
crops is wholly or partially a pulse; a pulse crop is invariably 
grown at least once in two years. 

In rich fields capable of growing rahi crof), ^war i.s 
usually alternated with wheat or gram. In poorer fiel<J.s, 
cotton takes the place of fwar. Sometimes jimr is sown 
in the first year, w'heat or gram the second year and cotton 
or pulse in the third year. Til or rameli or ram-iUli are 
grown to improve the fertility of the soil. Similarly, when 
there are good winter showers, a gram crop is grown in order 
. to obtain a bumper cotton in the next year. The khar from 
the gram stalk, it is believed, improves its fertility. 

Agricoltaral pests and diseases 

The main diseases found in the district, arc: 

Wheat Smuts, rust 

Ootoar Erysiphae 

Jwar Grah-smut, leaf spot 

Til Virus diseases 

Chillies 

Citrus Citrus canker 

Smuts are controlled by treating seeds with agrosan 
G. N. There is no definite check for rust and only the rust 
resistance varieties can help in this matter. As far as virus 
diseases are concerned, there is no curative measure except 
to uproot the plants, though sometimes, B. H. C. dust may 
also Wp. Total damage to the crops due to various diseases 
may normally be assessed at less than 20 per cent. 

The main pests are white ants, stem borer, aphids, 
lemon butterfly, kcUra etc. 

Dspartmsainl Activities 

The District Agriculture Officer, in conjunction with 
the panohayat samitis, tries to improve crop production hy 
Bug^ting better methods of cultivation through actual 
demonstrations, supplying better seeds and fertilizers and 
taking ste^ to eradicate crop diseases and i)08ts. The 
aiocompanying^iitlitement shows the extent of activities pf the 
Agriculture Departmait in the dislarict during the Second 
lire Year Han?— 



Kama of the Scheme 





m 



Imj^OTedAsricnltaialDraeticM (in acres) lOOO looo 46 48 180 250 1720 2244 

Fruit nani distributed (nnmber) .. .. .. .. soooo soooo leoo soo 2500 3047 56940 64587 
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The department maintains a nursery at Mt. Abu wMoh 
started in 1958 in a three acre area. The piantB grown 
are grapes, figs, pear, peach and vegetables. 

Consolid^iioa of land holdings 


In 1959-60, twenty-three villages of Sheoganj tahsil 
of this district wore taken up for consolidation operations. 
The reasons for choosing this particular area of the district 
for the purpose were : (i) the intensity of fragmentations in 
these villages was found to be more than fifty per cent and 
(ii) these villages were contiguous to the tahsils of Bali and 
Ahore of Pali district where consolidation operations had 
already been taken up. Upto the year 1960-61, work on 
21 villages comprising an area of 69,709 acres was over. 
The position before and after the consolidation of these 
21 villages, is given under. — 


{Acres) 


l^efore After 

consolidation consolidation 


(1) 

Area 

69,709 

69,709 

(2) 

Number of Khasra 

13,318 

7,414 

(3) 

Number of Khatas 

3,161 

2,786 

(4) 

Area per khasra or aver- 
age size of holdings 

4.49 

8.06 


Lands have been reserved for common purposes such 
as playgromids, schools and roads and the revenue records 
have been brought up-to-date which helps in preventing 
litigation. 


AVIHAL H17SBAIIBB7 

Arm under fodder crops . — ^The area under l^det crops 
in I969<6i was 43,901 acres, i.e., 3A3 per cent of the tothl 
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ftwa. of the district. The following table shows the area 
under fodder crops since 1966-66 : — 


1956-56 

(Acres) 

26,341 

1966-67 

29,959 

1957-68 

33,261 

1958-69 

29,484 

1959-60 

39,727 

1960-61 

43,901 


Grazing lands are extensive in the district and in normal 
years the grass is sufficient. During the State times, the 
forest department maintained ‘ jods’ (as it maintains paddocks 
now) which were auctioned to public when grass was in 
sufficient quantity. Every village has its gauchar land 
(permanent pastures) and in 1960-61, the total area earmarked 
as ’'gauchar was 82,204 acres. During the lean years forests 
are thiown open for glazing for a limited number of cattles. 

The principal fodder crops of the district are the stalks 
of jw n- and maize. ’ Ktiftar' prepared by cutting the dry 
stalks of wheat, jicar and maize is used as foddei'. Dry 
leaves of berry bushels called pala and the leaves of hung 
are given to goat. The forwt department nins a Fodder 
Bank Scheme and collects fodder for use in the years of 
scarcity. In recent yeurs, its collections were as below: — 


Year 

1956- 57 

1957- 68 
1968-59 
1959-60 


Collection 

{maunds) 

6,207 

14,457 

17,523 

8,460 


The two best grasses are karr and jenjtta. The third 
is genda which is reddish and coarser and more suited to 
btylfaloes than cows. Next is surwal (spear-grass) and 
cattle eat it when green in rains. Last of the grazing grasses 
the lamp, an inferior grass of low growth and with no 
substance^ always found growing on poor ar.d rocky soil. 

when cut green and dried bc^fore being stored. 
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». nthwea. Of the very tall grasses, there is the 

r u (sarpat), only used for thatching and making screens. 

1 ,, ^“own trailing grass generally known as dM> 

. ocaJJy as dhurra. ig found more or less, all over the dis- 
trict especially in damp ground. 

“p , ,^^^^^^'~Writing in 1907, Major K.D. Erskine remarked 
attle are bred in considerable numbers, but are not 
possessed of any special qualities. The Reharis keep large 
lords ot (mmels, cows, sheep, goats and buffaloes and the 
villagers of Abu find a good market for milk and ghi''' 

The cattle now found belong to Kanhraj and Nari 
reed and their cross-breeds. The Sanchori as well as Gir 
(cJocally known as Rendra) breeds are also met. The bulls 
are large and have massive horns and humps. The buffaloes 
belong to a oross-biwd of Mvrra and local breed. 

• 4 .x. — The imjiortant breed of sheep found 

in the district is Marwari which is hardy and has medium 
or short ears and a black face. The Marwari ewes weight 
between 50 and 66 lbs. wheims the rams of the same species 
tip the scale somewhere between 60 and 80 lbs. The average 

V 1 1 grams. The wool is coarse and 

suitable for carpets, A sheep and wool t*xtension c^entre 
Junctions at Pindwara. 


Sirohi has its own breed of goats, known as Sirohi 
breed which is mai^y a milch type. This breed has a thin, 
sinooth, clean, pliable skin, small ears and stunted horns 
mth bay or the chestnut as the predominant colour. It 
is ot medium size and the average milk yield is 4-6 lbs. They 
have long hanging teats. 

Others. In 1960-61, there were 5,197 camels, 1,130 
horses, 5 mules, 3,170 donkeys and 37 pigs in the district. 
The number of poultry was 22,725. 


Fisheries. The district offers good scope for pisd- 
, culture. Some of the important water sources -fesr 
purp^ in the district are:(i) Trevortal (ii) Achalgitih ta*ik 
(m) Pipella (iv) Bund Bhula Tuda (v) Kamela tank (vi) 
SwiM^ mm tank and |yii) Naya Saniraxa tank. Eot a 
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long time, some of these waters have been put to auction 
ana have fetched the following income: ' 


Year 

Income (He.) 

1959-60 

1,805 

1960-61 

1,645 

1961-62 

1,970 

1962-63 

1,190 

1963-64 

2,064 


River Banas (West) dam offers a good scope for ex- 
pansion of riverine fisheries. As early as 1959-60, the 
MiiTor Carp variety of fish, was introduced in the Travortal 
and Aohalgarh tank and since then these are breeding pro- 
fusely and have grown up to a good size (length 1' 6", girth 
1' 3”, weight 7 lbs.). Due to the rush of the tourists during the 
summer season at Abu, its daily consumption is about a 
maund and the rest is exported to Ajmer and also outside 
Rajasthan. 


The District Animal Husbandry Officer of Sirohi 
district and the Assistant Fisheries Development Officer, 
Ajmer respectively have administrative and technical super- 
vision over the scheme. 


Siock Improv€me,nt . — There is no Key Village Scheme- 
oum-Artificial Insemination Centre in the district. How- 
ever, each Pahchayat *Samiti has an Animal Husbandr}’^ 
Bxtension Officer whose guidance and help is available to 
the villagers. 

is a Mass Immunisation Unit at Sirohi which was 
in 1^-67. In 1960-61, it inoculated 57,981 animals. 


lAve^k following table ehows the live- 

stock position in the itotdet in I9w-0l, i^gures fen* 1956 
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are also given for purposes of comparison: 






Item 

1856 

19(51* Increase (f) 



or 

Deciease { — ) 


1 

2 

3 

faitJe 




1 . Males over 3 years: 

(a) Breeding 

atifi 

301 


(b) M^niking 

H4,0ft2 

70,490 


(c) Others 

2.281 

2,680 


2. Females over three yei 

(a) In milk 

M-s: 

34,146 

36,(550 


{h) Others 

40,740 

50,753 


V 

3. Young stock 

78,548 

83,216 


Total Cattlk : 2,20,409 

2,44,155 

(+)23,7 

1 , Males over 3 years' 

(a) Breeding 

222 

219 


(b) Working 

1,992 

3,566 


(c) Others 

115 

354 


2. Females over 3 years 

{ft) In milk 

15,039 

- 14,875 


(b) Others 

13,828 

17,804 


3. Young,, Stock 

22,079 

26,386 


BiTFPAL0is Total: 

63,875 

63,192 

(+)9,317 


* Hie figures are |HY>Tisionat and are Uken ftnoi AMr^- 

Bajastlian 1961 published by the Dlrei^orati* of If SNiiii^ 

tic* Jaipur. ■ ’ ' 
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1 

2 

3 






/S/ieejj 

1,47,268 

1,48,239 

{ i )971 

Uoutu 

2,53,813 

2,32,071 

(-)2 1,772 

Horses 

1,471 

1,130 

(~)341 

Mnhs 

19 

.5 

(-)14 

Donkeys 

3,471 

3,170 

(-)304 

Carnets 

3,710 

5, 1 97 

{ • )1,487 

Fiys 

163 

37 

(-)126 

Twat. Animals; 

6,84,232 

6,97,196 

( ^ ) 12,964 

Poultry 

11,697 

22,727 

( i )1 1,030 


Vttninaty Hoipitali 

The overall incharge of the vetciiiiaj-y iiwtitu lions 
in the district is the District Animal Husbandry Officer head- 
quartered at Jalore. There are two veterinary hospitals 
»taated at Mount Abu and Sirohi and two dispensaries at 
Pindwara and Reodar. The hospital at Sirohi was opened 
in 1945-46 whereas the dispensaries at Pindwara and Reodar 
were opened in 1955-66 and 1956-57 respectively. Besides 
as statra earlif»:» there a Mass Immunisation Centre in the 
district. 

Biuriug 1960-61, these hospitals and dispensaries treated 
a total of 16,247 cases and a total of 237 castrations were 
while the number of the cases in which medicine 
was suwiUed was 6,776. The field staff on tom, treated 
ly603 for c^tagiotts diseases, 6,836 for non-contagious 

ojaes, 4^11 castrations were |)erformed while the number 
0 tjww^ Taoriuated was 30^630. The work done tiy the 
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hospitals and dispensaries in the district for the last two 
years is tabulated below: 

The nutnher of aninmls treated and castrated at the 
veterinary hospitals and dispensaries in Siroki DistrieU 


Ymt 


1958-59 

1969-60 


Animal Disease 

The most common cattle tliseascs arc pleuropneumonia 
or ‘ rojf’, rinder-pest (mata) and liver fluck; the lesser 
diseases are the foot and mouth disease, surra, haemorrhagic 
septicemia, black quartei’, tympanites, pneumonia, and 
mastitis. 

Tympanites is locally known as ufara and the tradi- 
tional remedies used by the local people are many and varied, 
such as: administration of (a) whey (one pint) and l^achari 
(one tola); (b) sweet oil (one tola) and turpentine; (c) chillies 
(one tola) and gur (one chhatak); (d) ash (two chhataks) and 
•water (one pint); (e) onion (two chhataks), ginger (two tolas) 
and gur in sufficient quantities; {i) ajmm, black salt, ginger, 
mustard and chirata all of these one ounce each. 

For pneumonia, inhalation of sugar or almond inter- 
nally is used. Mastitis is cuixmI by fomentation by green 
leaves like neem and oak. Internal parasites of all; tj^pes - 
can be cmed by applying arecanut, copper sulphate, must^, 
coriander and plaspapra. Sprain of the shoiuder is removed 
by tying ^e .dry hides’ tow on the fetlock rental on the 
opposite roet* The animal is then allowed to swim in tiw ik 
a|tw which, some gur is fed. 

Camels are afflicted by two disease locally oalled 
halia and tibarsa respectively; KaUa stricken animals dks 
alter acute shivering foUowm by a collapse. Tite owmers 
slit of the animal and, if no blood issues, t^' animal 
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.3 112 9,292 9,404 2,915 212 

2 317 14,544 14,861 5,411 1,884 
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is left to die. Tibarm is a sort of remittent fever, lasting 
scnnetimes for as long as three years (the disease taW its 
name from its duration i. e. Ti means three and barsa means 
years); the patient avoids sitting in the moon-light, seeks 
shade and gradually wastes away. The traditional remedy 
of kapali is the inhalation of dry tobacco powder and kaner 
leaves. For diarrhoea, 6am (1/4 seer), mehandi (one chhatak), 
and bemn (1/4 seer) and sweet oil (one seer) are mixed together 
and given, or catachuo (two ounce), chalk (two ounce) and 
rice water (one gallon) all mixed together and administered 
by mouth. 

The diseases of the buffaloes are jhenja, a skin di- 
sease disappearing in three days if promptly attended to and 
chiri, an affection of the lungs, causing the animal to run 
at the mouth and refuse food and terminating fatally within 
twelve hours if proper remedies are not applied. 

Goats suffer from (i) yattiya, a disease of the throat 
which can be cmed by lancing the affected part where a 
poisonous fluid has collected, (ii) hurkiyu, when the animal 
gws roimd in a circle till it exhausts itself, falls and expires, 
(iii) pephwia, an affection of the lungs and (iv) mata (rinder- 
pest) which is very fatal when it appears and usually carries 
off more than half of the flock. 

The sheep is immune from rinderpest but anthrax 
sometimes attacks severely. Other sheep diseases are 
contagious pneumonia and dther parasitical diseases. The 
statistics of the various diseases and deaths caused by these 
are given below: 

Statistics of attacks and deaths from contagious 
diaeems amd otfter oaitsrs. 



1 S8 45078 


OtMe - 
1 ^ 7.68 


Aittacks 140 ; . 
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1 

2 a 

4 

5 

6 

7 g 


JO 

1958-59 

Attacks 

35 45 

1022 

. 5 


.. 4 

1,111 

4 

Iteaths 

18 45 




• • 4 

67 

4 

1959-60 

943 105 
* 

735 

35 

12 


1830 

326 

Deaths 

515 101 


30 

12 

• • * • 

658 

• a 

BufJaloeH 








1957-58 

Attacks 

76 .. 


.. 


• • a a 

76 

• • 

Deaths 

4 .. 

• • 


• a 

• * • * 

4 

a • 

1958-59 

Attacks 

• • • ■ 

297 



• • • • 

297 


Deaths 

. . 

• • 

. . 

• a 

« • • • 

• f 

« • 

1959-60 

Attacks 

25 105 

327 

10 

•3 

• • • • 

470 

• • 

Deaths 

20 100 

• • 

8 

3 

• • 

131 

• • 


Year 

s 

1 s 
< 

i 

Q 

2 1 

£1 

Foot & 
month 

m 

A 

2 5 

-ili 

ifii 

O 8j8« 

1 

JSl - 
61 

1 

2 S 

4 


6 

f 

§ 

# 

Sheep 
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1 


S 3 4 


6 6 7 8 9 


1958-59 


Attacks 

• • • 

136 

136 .. 

Deaths 

* . 

33 

33 .. 

1959-60 

Attacks 


,.243 .. 924 

1167 357 

Deaths 


, 7 .. 118 

125 246 


Gofih 

1957- 58 
Attacks 

Jleaths 

1958- 59 


Attacks 

.... 25 

25 . . 

Deaths 

.... 10 

10 .. 

1959-fK> 

Attacks 

589 

589 . . 

Deaths 


• . . . 


Year 

Rabies Other Total 

contagions 

Other 

causes 


& {wrasi- 
tic disease's 



fhgn 

1957-58 

Attacks 

Deaths 

1968-59 

Attacks 

Deaths 

196^69 • 
Attacks 

Deaths > 
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Attacks 20 

Deaths 1 

1968- 59 
Attacks 
Deaths 

1969- 60 

Attacks 385 798 

Deaths 


20 

1 


1183 206 


Poultry 

There is no poultrj’ farm in the district worth mention- 
ing. The local requirement is met by individual poultry- 
keepers. The seasonal requirement at Abu Road and 
Mount Abu is met by the import of eggs from Ahmedabad. 
However, the Animal Husbandry Department has plans 
to develop the poultry in the district by setiing up their 
own farms and also by encouraging the private farms. 
The Department has set up a few farms. Some private 
farms have also come up. Government Loans and other 
assistance are provided to encouraging poultry farming. 

The common disease among the poultry is Enrukhet. 
The following table gives the figures of the poultry suffering 
from various diseases during the recent years: — 


Year 


M I 

S QQ 


Total 


1967- 68 

Attacks 140 . . . , . . . . 140 . . . 

Dea^s 20 20 . . 

1968- 69 ’ 

Attacks •• •* •• 

Deaths 

1969- 60 

Attacks 710 .. 36 ' 748 .♦ 

Beaths 710 .. .. 30 . 7# v. 
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FAUQIB ASfD HiOODS 

“Tbe country often suffers from droughts more or less 
severe, but lies in a rainier zone than its neighbour, Jodh{)ur, 
and its wooded hills generally attract a fair share of the 
monsoon clouds. In the southern and eastern tahsils 
there is usually a goodly amount of rain, but over the rest 
of the State the fall is more often scant than otherwise; this is 
accounted for by Abu and the Aravalis drawing to themselviw 
the greater portion of the clouds as they are driven up fw^in 
the sea-coast by the south-west monsoon. The wheat 
and barley crops are occasionally damaged by frost or a 
black blight called gem which is apt to come on if cloudy 
weather prevails in the spring; locusts are sometimes des- 
tructive, but fheir visits are fortunately rare. There is said 
to, have been famine in 1746, 1786, 1812-13, 1833 and 1848, 
but no details are available.”' 

It is said that in the famine of 1812-13 A.D. the pi ice 
of wheat had risen high in Sirohi and it used to sell at 34 
pailies or 4 seers for a rupee and that in 1833 A.D. 9 pailus or 
ten seers of wheat could be had for a rupee. The scarcity of 
water, fodder and grass was not much keenly felt during 
those famines. 

In 1848 famine average rate of wheat and food-grain 
was 10 seers for a rupee. The grass and fodder situation 
was not . acute and the harvests reaped during the year 
were half to those of the preceding year. 

' FmoIds of 186848 

In 1868, the kharif crops failed due to rains and the 
sudden heavy outpour during March 1869 damaged the 
rah* crops considerkbly; the out turn was only six annas 
in the rupee. Prices rose high, and many migrated to Ouja- 
mi for omployment on the various relief works started there. 
The agriculturists suffered much less than the Sabans &n.d 
{jlietuiiajs yrho lost their cattle. Relief measures wore soon 
by the Dafitar such as giving the advance of grain etc. 
to the needy. Maharaja Umed Singh in NovomW 1868 
n^ved ah restrictions on exjport and import of grain, 
contributed generously to a relief fimd raised by the European 

1. WJU3. BeridMogf and the Bjlcaoer QaseUeer. p468. 
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Residents of Abu and Deesa and set aside a sum of Rs. 6,(K)0 
for deepening a tank at his capital. The Executive Engineer 
at Abu provided einplo 3 unent to a large number of people; 
poor-hou^s were setup at Anadra, Erinpura^nd Abu. 

As a result of this famine, the expenditure incurred was 
about Rs. 25,000 excluding the charities from His TTigbnfiHH * 
private purse. The loss of human life in Sirdhi was much 
less than in other parts of Rajputana. Fifty to seventy-five 
per cent of the cattle perished; plough- bullocks and buffaloes 
were taken most care of on account of their value. Cows 
succumbed in enormous numbers, and those that survived 
till the rains of 1869, were so reduced in strength that they 
died by thousands from surfeit of green gr^. 

Large quantities of grain were imported from Gujarat 
on camels; many of these camels are reported to have suc- 
cumbed to over exhaustion. The rate of transport rose 
thereby adding to the cost of food. Wheat, wWeh in July 
1868, had been fifteen seers a rupee on Abu and seventeen 
in the plains below, had by the middle of September, risen 
to seven and eight seers respectively, and soon afterwards 
was still higher. In the foUowing year, wheat was selling 
(in July) at Abu between 4| to and 5J and at the end of 
^ptember, between 4| to 4i seers a rupee. At Anadra grain 
was slightly cheaper, but at Sirohi and other towns prices 
ranged higher and, in October 1869, three seers of wheat 
could with difficulty, be purchased for a rupee at the 
capital. 

Searaity ot 1877-78 

The year 1877 was one of scarcity. The rainfall was 
scanty, less than eight inches in the plains and the kh^rif 
crops were almost totally destroyed; prices ruled hi^ imd the 
cattle suffered for want of fodder, but no relief measures wete 
deemed necessary. 

famine d 1899-1900 

In 169^4^, rather more than the ueusd lahps ih, 
Jtme induced ^e cultivators to |8ow their fields, hut the iaon- 
sbop |^actica% ceased wiffi the arrival of July, wd by 
t^ withered crops were being used as fodder. The 
wae, howeter, so senkms as in Jb&por. 
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tbeless, adequAte measiixes were taken by the 
Eeaenred IDreets were thrown open for fiee removal of timber 
and oiiier products; fair price shops were opened for the poor 
and the advances made to the cultivators by their bohras 
were guaranteed. The only relief work open at this time 
was a tank at Findwara, but another was started at the 
capital in December, and a large number of persons were 
employed. The Government of India advanced a loan of 
two lakhs to the Darbar and placed at its disposal the selhrices 
of a qualified European Engineer. Other works were started, 
poor-houses were opened, and the number on relief increased 
rapidly. 

These consisted of five irrigation projects and four 
roads, and a laree number of persons were benefitted, chiefly 
the Minas, Bhifi and Girasias who also monopolised the 
^tuitous relief provided by the Darbar^ namely; five 
poor-houses and food for the dependents of workers. The 
direct expenditure by the State during this famine was nearly 
li lakhs, and a further sum of Rs. 48,000 was advanced to 
agriculturists and others, while remissions and suspensions 
of land revenue amounted to about Rs. 25,000 and two lakhs 
respectively. 

It was estimated that about 2,000 people died of star- 
vation and 5,000 emigrated; if these figures are even fairly 
accurate, the mortality from other causes, such as cholera in 
the middle of 1900 and malarial fever in the concluding 
months of that year, must have been very heavy, for the 
State lost more than 36,000 inhabitants between 1891 and 
1901. Owing to an almost entire absence of fodder, about 
three-fourths of the livestock perished, and more than 19,000 
maunds of hides were exported by railway. As regards 
prices of grains, the highest quotations were: jw<\r 7, wheat 
11 and barley 8 seers per rupee (all in October 1899), and 
gram 7^ seers (in July 1900). 

Sosrdtar 1001-1908 

- .insufficient rainfall and damage by rats caused scar- 
city in 1901 -02 in about half the State. The Darbar borrowed 
Rs. 30,000 from the British Government to meet the expen- 

and remissions of land revenue. A 
sum of Rs. 2,000 received from the Board of Management of 
i®i(i ihdian Becple’s Famine Rdief Trust, was distaributed 
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among the poorer agriculturists. The Brahmans of iiie 
Saraneshwar temple also assisted many with doles of cooked 
fo^l at the poor-house maintained by them. The highest 
prices recorded during this visitation were;~'*^eat 9i 
Jwar 10, Maize 11, and barley Ilf seers per rupee. 

Scardiy ot 1906-07 

]ta February 1907 a severe hailstorm did much damage to 
crops in some parts of the State. The fall at Sirohi and its 
surroimding villages was terrible, the like of which had not 
been witnessed before. The crop in the fields that escaped 
the hailstorms was later damaged by blight. The heavy 
downpour at the beginning of the monsoon set the cultivators 
at work in right earnest but later on, the rains failed comple- 
tely resulting in a state of scarcity. The spontaneous growth 
of some kind of jungle grains locally known as Kuri and Sama 
hel{)ed the poor to sustain themselves. 

Scarcity of 1914-15 . 

The monsoon was a complete failure. No grass could 
grow and the autumn crops were not sown at all. However, 
a scattered rainfall in the last months of the year, improved 
the conditions. 

Scarcity of 1935-36 

The monsoon failed and no kharif crop was sown 
except in the south-eastern tahsils of the State where its out- 
turn was evaluated at 2 to 4 annas in a rupee. Grass and 
fodder were also insufficient and the cultivators were advised 
to grow more lucerne and other fodder crops to supplement 
the fodder supply. Taccavi loans were also advanced, some 
new wells were sunk and a large number of old wells repaired. 
The professional grazers took their cattle towards Malwa. 

Rains were scarce for three consecutive years firam 1936 
to 1939 during the reign of Sir Sarup Ram Singh. 


The following relief measures were taken by the State. 

Work for 15,000 labourers. Rs. 4,00,000 

Assistance for sinking the well. Rs. 1,00,000 

Poor Belief Funds. Rs. ^,000 

Taccavi. > Rs. 1,00,000 

Importation of grass. Rs. 1,00,000 


Bs. %mim 
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All hhcHsa jungles and fodder reserves were thrown 
open for free grazing. The export of grass was prohibited. 
Inspite of these measures, a large number of cattle perished 
due to starvation. 

Scareitsr ot 1948-49 

The food-grain position in 1948 and 1949 was critical 
and scarcity conditions prevailed throughout the State. Huge 
stocks of grain were imported. In 1949, 4,00,000 maunds 
of grain was imported and distributed through ration shops. 


ScaioiCy of 1951 


In the year 1961 the monsoon was irregular though 
the amount of rainfall was not very meagre. However, the 
rains failed after the first half of August, and scarcity condi- 
tions prevailed. 

The tenants were given suspension in Hansil (rent) 
as under: — 


1. TahsU Sirohi 

2. Tahsil Pindwara 

3. Tahsil Sheoganj 

4. Tahsil Beodar 


5 annas in a rupee 
4 annas in a rupee 
4 annas in a rupee 
3 annas in a rupee 


The total amount of suspension was Rs. 26,40,415. A 
major part of it was recovered during the next year. The 
following protective measures were adopted: — 


1. Excavation of small tanks in the villages; 

2. Construction and repairs of roads (Anadra me- 
talled road was taken in hand during that time); 

3. As regards fodder, grass was imported and sold to 
tlm people at reasonable rates; 

. ^ 

4. The cheap grain shops were opened in the area 
where they were required; in Bhil area of Bhula, 
where labour was engaged in road, the supply 

• department arranged distribution of grain on 

payment days; 
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5. BWls and G'ra^a were allowed to bring timber 
from the jungle without paying forest duty; 

6. For the cattle of this district which migrated to the 
adjoining area of Saurastra, Land Revenue Inspec- 
tor was sent there to give cattle owners reasonable 
Taccavis and loan to feed their cattle. 

Due to untimely rains, crop partially failed in tahsil 
Kndwara and therefore, relief works continued till the end 
of July, 1952. Kh'ihn villages of tahsils Sirohi and Sheoganj 
numbering 20 and 28 respectively, were affected by scarcity 
conditions caused due to locust invasions and meagre rains. 
Digging of tanks was taken up in order to give relief to the 
people by engaging them as labourers. 

Scarcity of 1957-58 

79 villages of tahsil Sirohi, 51 villages of Sheoganj tahsil 
and 8 villages of Pindwara were affected by scarcity conditions 
due to meagre rainfall. KJi'irIf rent recovery was suspended 
from the cultivators and a sum of Rs. 5,000 as taccavi loan 
was advanced. 

Floods 

In years of unusually heavy rainfall the rivers and 
mountain streams come down in considerable volume, and 
inundate all low-lying lands in the vicinity. In 1875 it 
rained in incessant torrents on Abu for a week, and the floods, 
which were unprecedented, carrie:! away many Persian 
wheels they came across and caused much damage to the 
klmrif crops; a somewhat similar calamity occurred in 
September 1893, but was less destructive. 

The heavy rains that started on the 12th August, 1941 
and continued unabated till 14th, were unprecedented in the 
history of Sirohi. 24 inches of rain fell within 48 hours, 
causing rivers and nuUahs to overflow resulting in great 
damage of life and property. Seven men in Sheoganj tahsil 
and three in Abu Road tahsil died and 2,116 cattle were 
drowned ifji tl^ floods and about 3,640 houses and 264 wells 
wwe either, washed away or damaged. The total loss of 
property is estimated at rupees one lakh. The damage to 
fiouse property was mainly in Abu Road and Slrbhi towns, 
was caused in Shec^anj, 
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A sum of Rs. 16,000 was sanctioned by the State for 
inunediate relief measures. The public of Sirohi, Sheoganj, 
Abu Road and Pindwara and the State servants also con- 
tributed generously to the extent of Rs. 11,113. The poor 
and destitute were fed for several days at the State expen- 
ses, relief works were opened by the P.W.D., concessions 
were granted to help reconstruction of collapsed houses, 
gratuitous help and loans were advanced to the sufferers for 
reconstructing wells and houses. 



CHAPTER V 

INDUSTRIES 


Old Tim? Indusirics 

The former 8irohi State was noted for tht‘ make and 
temper of its sword-blades. Tod has observed that they 
were as famed among the Rajputs as those of Damascus 
among the Persiam and Tm-ks. The. work of inlaying with 
gold and silver on iron was also noticeable. In the Gazetteer 
of 1909, Erskine has mentioned that this work secured medals 
at various exhibitions. Both these crafts, viz., sword-blade 
manufacture and inlaying work, were carried on at the capi- 
tal. Daggers, spears, knives and bows were also made in 
Sirohi town. Elsewhere the only industries worthy of note 
were weaving of coarse cotton cloth in a few villages and 
dyeing and printing of cotton fabrics at Abu Road, Sneoganj 
and some other places. A tannery and an ice-factory both 
at Abu Road, were also working in the first decade of this 
century; the ice was of rather inferior quality. lime was 
manufactured at Mandwa near Sirohi, at Mortwa and Aki’a 
near Abu Road and Selwara near Anadra. This position 
had hardly improved when the State merged into Rajasthan. 
Administration reports of the State for some years imme- 
diately preceding the merger make no mention of indus- 
tries. However, income &om excise duty figures in some 
reports which was derived from the only distillery in the 
State. « 

Of the old time industries, the manufacture of swords 
and blades had declined considerably owing to the faJU in their 
demand, for who now carries the sword as a j^rsonal weapon 
and how many would care to purchase ornamental swords 
for decoration purposes. The indigenous printing and dyeing 
industry also declined due to competition from mill made 
cloth and many printers and dyers migrated to Ahmedabad 
to find jobs in the textile mills. 

With the revival of interest in cottage industries generally 
throughout the country, efforts are being made to revitaUae 
tbetnia the distriot also, mainly thibu|^ dia|MMl^ 
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mentis and some organizations set-up for their promotion and 
revival. Sword and knife makers are given technical guidance 
and servicing facilities by the Common Facility Centre si- 
tuated at the district headquarters. The All India Hand- 
loom Board gives grants -in-aid and subsidies to the weavers 
through the Co-operative Department for the purchase of 
improved looms and accessories. Working capital loan is 
also provided for the purcha-se of yarn and other raw mate- 
rials. Similarly, the Khadi Gramodyog Board gives subsi- 
dies through the Co-operative Department to potters for 
the purchase of improved wheels, etc. as also loans for the 
purchase of raw materials. Direct help from the govern- 
ment mostly takes the shape of training, servicing facilities 
and loans. Shoe-making industry is also receiving similar aid. 

Further details of activities for the revival of old indus- 
tries and starting of new ones like Neera and Palm Ghir are 
given later in this chapter under the heading ‘State Assis- 
tance to Industries.’ 

The lack of industrialization can be explained partly 
due to the district being not very rich in power and raw 
materials to be able to support a diversified programme of 
manufacture. But the absence of even such industries as 
could have been established with the available resources, 
shows that official apathy also must have been a factor in 
the industrial backwardness of the area. Hides, cotton and 
wool were exported to Bombay, Ahmedabad, Kanpur and 
Delhi in large quantities. Surely some medium size plants 
could have been established to process them within the State. 

Though details about industrial potential are mentioned 
later in this chapter, it must be pointed out here that the 
district offers scope for the establishment of cotton and wool 
ginning presses besides medium size factories for pa^r, 
straw board, cement and tomato sauce. Marble quarrying 
can also be a profitable proposition. Among cottage in- 
dustries, impetus can be given to bamboo and leather pro- 
ducts, oil pressing, tar-gur, bee-keeping etc. 

Tiiero is no hydro-electric power in the district. Ther- 
mal power is aysilable ati^four places, viz. Sirohi, Sfaeogsnji 
Abo Hoad iemd Mount' Abu. 
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Power House, 8irohi , — ^The power station at Sirohl 
was installed by the State as early as 1936. In 1948, it was 
sold to M/s Abu Road Electricity and Industries Co. Ltd., 
which had offices at Sirohi and Abu Boad. On 2nd Jidy, 
1968 the power house was taken over from the company 
by the Rajasthan State Electricity Board. This power 
station has an installed capacity of 229 kw. The 
total number of connections given by it are 856, out of which 
728 are for domestic purposes, 26 for industrial purposes, 
one for municipal road lights and 100 are temporarily dis- 
connected. The rates charged are 0.60 nP. per unit for 
domestie, Q.25 nP. for industrial and 0.19 nP. fo” municipal 
connections. The working hours of the power house till 
the 6th August, 1961 were from 4.30 a. m. to 12 midnight. 
Since August, 1961 it is providing a 24 hour service. 

The following table shows the number of units genera- 
ted and sold by the power house during the years 1969-60 
and 1960-61: — 


Year 

Number of units 
generated 

Number of units 
sold 

1969-60 

2,31,815 

1,81,362 

1960-61 

2,68,428 

2,02,052 


Sumer fur Power House . — This is situated in Pali district 
but also supplies electricity to Sbeoganj town of Sirohi dis- 
trict which is only at a distance of about two miles. The 
power station was installed by the Rajasthan State Electri- 
city Board on 26th January, 1960 with an installed capacity 
<^f 312 kw. The total numW of connections given by it in 
Sheoganj town are 261, out of which 226 are ^br doniestic, 
26 for industrial and one for road lights. The rates charged 
respectively are 0.60 pP., 0.26 nP. and 0.86 np. per uidt. 
The Power House provides 24 hour service. Ptfurro about 

f eneration and sale of electricity will be found In the Pali 
listrict Gazetteer. 
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57 kw. Tke Power House has provided 796 connections, out 
of which 770 are for domestic use, 26 for industrial purposes 
and one for road lights. Domestic connections are chained 
at the rate of 0.50 nP. and industrial @0.27 nP. The power 
house provides 24 hour service. 

Ihe number of units sold and generated by the power 
house during the last two years is shown in the table below 


Year 

Units 


Grenerated 

Sold 

1969-60 

9^4,401 

7,79,514 

1960*61 

10,81,131 

8,80,185 


Power House, Mt, Abu . — ^The power house is owned 
by M/s Abu Electric Supply Co., and was established in 
1939 with an installed capacity of 401 kw. The total number 
of connections provided by the Power House are 563, out of 
which 13 are to industrial units and the rest for domestic 
and commercial purposes. The power house provides all 
the twenty-four hours service. The rates per imit are 62 nP» 
from domestic and 25 nP. (31 nP. during restricted hours) 
from industrial users. 

The working results of the power house in terms of 
units gmierated and sold during 1959-60 and 1960-61 are 
shown in the following table; — 


Year 

. Units 


Generated 

Sold 


~ 1969-60 

3,98,984 

3,41,832 

l$60-61 

4,64,768 

4,12,777 


iKtalnit' 

Ihsxiag 1925*28 the Assistant Superintendent of Oeolo* 
mold Survey of Ipdia touied the thenSirohi State and it was 
that the total minmrid wealth ccnisitted ef Limestcme^ 
jyCithlOr Soapstone, Asbestos, Quarts and Pelspur, 
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Beryl etc. Limestone deposits near Kiverli and Banas have 
been prospected in detail by the A. C. C. and the deposit is 
considered sufficient to feed a Cement Factory near Banas. 

Morthala Limestone has been worked for marble and 
the Bombay Secretariat building consumed the same. 

White Calcite of good quality is being worked near 
village Merries about 10 miles from Pindwara. Siawa is 
another welknown source of Calcite. 

Currently Serwa marble quarries are being tested for 
the manufacture of white cement. 

The Western Rajputana Agency & Bikaner Residency 
Gazetteer by K. D. Erskine (Allahabad, 1909 p. 265) has 
recorded the findings of large q antities of mica near Bildar. 

SmiU Indtisbies 

Under this head can be grouped the following units: — 

(i) Marble Factory at Abu Road . — ^The factory is owned 
by M/s D. K. Trivedi & Sons, and was established during 
1955 with a capital investment of about Re. one lakh. ^ It 
is operated by electric power received from the Abu Road 
power house. White and light green marble is obtained 
from quarries in Gujarat. Black marble is obtained from 
quarries near Abu l^ad. The factory turns marble stone 
into slabs which have a good market in Ahmedabad. Marble 
slabs are normally sold @Rs. 5/- per sq, foot. The factory 
employs about 30 labourers, who are paid @ Rs. 1.50 per day. 
The factory is registered under the Factories Act. IndUaxch, 
1960 it received a loan of Rs. 10,000/- from the Industries 
Department. 

(n) Sodium Silicate Faxdory, Abu Road . — The factory 
was established during 1959 but commenced production 
only in February, 1961. The capital investment so far, has 
been of Ra 1,S^,000. The factory has a maximum production 
capacity of 5 tons daily but the present output , is only 3 to 4 
tons of Sodinm Silicate. It is electiicauy operated and 
powOT is received from the Abu Road power bouse. It has 
three motors of 2 b. p. each. The raw materiids ue^ by ^e 
factory are.^da and Slice sand whidb lUM obta^ili^ 
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{romOnjarat. The finished product is exported to Gujarat 
and is also consumed in Jodhpur and Bikaner divisions of 
l^iast^n. The factory employs 9 unskilled labourers 
and one technician. Wages of unskilled labourers range 
between Bs. 1.50 to Bs. 2.75 and the technician is paid Bs. 
300 pcfiT month. The factory runs for 24 hours in three 
shifts and each shift engages 3 workers. The factory re- 
ceived a loan of Bs. 5,000 from the Industries Department 
two years ago. 

(Hi) Kiton Industries, Ahu Bioad . — ^The industry was 
established in early 1960 with a capital investment of Bs. 
20,000. It is owned by M/s Purshottam Contractor, and 
manufactures pins, wire and nails. It is electrically operated 
and power is received from the local power house. Its chief 
raw material, steel wire, is imported from Ahmedabad and 
Bombay. It employs 4 to 5 workers, who are paid @ Bs. 
1.50 per day. 

{iv) Plastic Factories . — ^There are three plastic factories 
in the district which were established recently. One is at 
Abu Boad and the other two are at Sheoganj. One of the 
factories at Sheoganj is run on co-operative lines. TKese 
factories are operated by the locally available electric power 
and manufacture mainly bangles and buttons. One plastic 
factory at Sheoganj also makes ivory bangles. 

(t?) Oil Mills . — ^There are seven oil mills in the district, 
two at Abu Boad, two at Sheoganj, two at Swaroopganj 
and one at Pindwara. Oil mills at Sheoganj are combined 
oil, flour and ginning factories and work according to 
season. Commodities pressed are sesamum and groundnut; 
13 to 18 seers of oil is extracted out of one maund of the com- 
modity. On an average each oil mill employs two unskilled 
woi^rs and a technician. Power is derived from oil 
engines. 

(»t) Saw Mills. — There are six saw mills in the district, 
two at Sirohi, two at Swaroopganj and one each at Jawal and 
Sheoganj. Saw mills at SiroM are operated by electric power, 
and the others, by oil engines. 

(»<<) (Hhers. — Among other units operated by power can 
be tncdud^ ihree ice-candy units, two at Abu Boad and ons 
At Shec^anj; one ice factory at Mt. Abu and one power loon 
at iCci^ada in tahsil SiroU. 
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OottaK« Indastri(8 

(a) HanMoom Industry . — ^This industry is mainly 
concentrated at Sirohi, Sheoganj, Pindwara and Mandar 
in Reodar tahsil. It is carried on as a subsidiary means of 
livelihood in addition to agriculture. About 5d0 peraons, 
mostly Meghwals (a Scheduled Caste) are engaged in it. Mill- 
made yam of Pali and Beawar mills is used, out of which 
padihetvda (a short cloth) khesda (a covering cloth) etc., are 
prepared. The earnings of a worker in this industry vary 
from 75 nP. to Re. 1/- per day. The number of yam spinners 
in the district at the time of the 1961 Census was 1,016. 

Dyeing dh Printing . — About 35 families of Muslim 
Chhipas, all located at Sheoganj, do the work of dyeing and 
printing. A few families of Hindu dyers at Kalanfe, Jawal 
and Barlut, who are locally called Bandharas are also engaged 
in this industry. The mill-made cloth and chemical dyes 
purchased from the local market on retail price, are used for 
printing purposes. According to 1951 Census there were 
126 dyers and printers in the district. According to 1961 
Census, however, 133 persons (77 males and 56 females) were 
working as cotton dyers and bleachers, while another 19 
persons (18 males and 1 female) were classified as printers 
of cotton textiles. 


Leather Tanning & Shoe-making . — ^Meghvals and 
Jalias, who are spread all over the district tan the locally 
available hides and skins. Some hides and skins are also 
imported from Mewar. Anwal bark, which is found in 
abundance in the district is used for tanning. This animl 
bark is also exported to Madras and Kanpur. Tanned hides 
and wkina are used locally for making shoes and are also 
exported to Agra and Kanpur. 

' Shoes are made by Hindu modhies mainly at Abu Road 
and SiroW. Apart from the indigehbtts varoty, shdOs" of 
Western , type are also prepared by some numm. Akaif 
wi& tluf loc^y tanped hides and sMna, betto^ ytiretiea w * 
leather, imported from Agfa and Kanpur are akmi 
j^oe-makera numbered 905 at Hie tame of ^ 
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distribtffton in the variou^proeess was as follows ; — 


Process 

Males 

Females 

'Currying, tanning and finishing of 
hides and skins and preparation of 
fini^ed leather 

B9> 

26 

Manufacture of shoes and other leather 
footwear 

r,36a 

102 

Hepair of shoes and other leather 
footwear 

73 



Pottery . — ^This industry is spread all over the district- 
Potters are locally known as Kumhars, who make out of the 
locally availahfe ollay certain varieties of pots. There is one 
organized cooperative society of potters at Abu Road, which, 
makes S^rahis of beautiful designs.. Pottery was the- 
occupation of 933 persons in the district at the time of 196^1 
Census. The number, however, fell to 740 (569 males and 
171 -females) at ^he 1961 Census. 

Bee-keeping . — ^This is a recently developed cottage 
industry of the district, which is solely concentrated in Abu 
Road tahsil. In 1953 a bee-keeping centre was established 
at Mt. Abu by the Khadi and Village Industries Board. 
It is a training-cum-production centre. There are six field- 
men at the centre, who hold demonstrations. At present 
85 families in 15 villages are doing bee-keeping work; 37^ 
bee-hive boxes have been distributed by the ceptye so fkn 
One bee-hive box costs Rs. 21.50 nP., bnt it is> spjd at a| 
subsidized rate of Rs. 11.50 nP. One bee-lpve collects, op 
an average, about 25 lbs. of h^ney ampipUy, whicl^ sells % 
Rs. 3/- per lb. Thus one bee-hive gives an earning of Rs, 
75/- per >aQnum. Generally one family three to four 
bee-hives and the earnings vary from 226/- to Rs. 300/-! 
per annum* The season fbr this industry is firom March to 
May and. during October and November. During off-season 
bees are givmi prt^fiQial Reding but that is not very remu- 
nerative . 

■ , ‘ Nmra nfe Tar -Our Pfodtfcts/ndastry.— This industry has 
fdso developed very recently and is yet .concentrated at Mt. 
Abtt duly. 3Pahn trees grow in large numbers at M^! 
Abu| out of which a juice called »-6rai fs 
R’oae co-operative society ro stered ip lft§7 uMpr’ 
a«ne ‘The Mount Abu TarrGur fJtpadak Sahk?|ri Sarnitj 
li^eh laan^aotiires f’or-fl'ar. The Society has a 
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membership of 33 persons and employs on a permanent 
basis. 4 tappers, 3 carriers 3 salesmen and one Ivianagmr. 
Tappers are paid between Rs. 60/- to Rs. 110/-, CMTlers Ra. 
60/-, salesmen between Rs. 60-70 and Msnagear Rs. 100/- per 
month. The industry is a seasonal one and works only 
during October and November and from April to June. 
The main product of the industry is mera juice, which is 
a very tasty drink. Neera is sold @ 12 nP. per glass which 
contains 8 oa. of liqu'd. During May 1961 alone, the Society 
sold Neera worth Rs. 4.600/- for wh'di the Khadi ami Village 
Industries Board rewarded a cooler set to the Society. Tar~ 
Our is produced on a small scale as the demand for it is 
less. During 1960-61 its production had been only about 
60 mds. Tar-Gur is sold @ 12 nP. per seer. 

In May, 1961 a T\ir-Our pilot station was also 
established at Mount Abu. The objects of the pilot station 
are t") hold demonstrations and mass product'on of Tw-Our 
after the rains of 1961. The 12th conference of All 
India Tar- Gur Workers was also held in May, 1961 at Mt- 
Abu. Ways and means of increasing Tar-Gur production 
and making it more popular were d'scuss^d at the conference. 

Induatrial Potential 

There is possibility of starting g'nning presses, 
small wool factory, lime and cement works and paper 
factory. The areas roimd about Sheoganj town in tansil 
Sheoganj produce cotton, which is sufficient in quantity 
for stajrting a ginning press. Now cotton has begun 
to be grown in other parts also and starting of a small te^Ue 
mill can perhaps be undertaken. After opening a ginning 
press, impetus can be given to local weavers of that area 
in cottage industries. Sheep are kept in large numbers by 
Eebaris in this district but a large quantity of wool is ex- 
ported outside the distr ct. If a wool factory is not ^possible 
at least cleaning and grading of wool can undertaken in 
this district. Due to the presence of sufifioient quantity 
of bamboo, the potential for starting a small unit of paper 
factory appears to exist. In areas near Mandawa, Ala», 
Kivmrli and Selwara, limestone is available in good quantity 
and this can be used for the production of cement. 

The-ToUdwing are some of the cottage industiieB which 
are likely to succeed in this district: — 

(ay Bamboo Industry . — ^Bamboo (»n be used making 
mats, baskets, toys etc. This indimtry can be started on 
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* scale but can be spread over to many places in the 
as bamboo is available in scattered areas. Large 
qualities of bamboo are exported from this district every 
.jmar and if efforts are made to utilize it within the district 
itself, it will be a good source of employment. 

(6) Leather Industry. — Sirohi, Sheoganj and Kalandri 
are tli^ee important places where shoes are manufactmed. 
The mochies (shoe-makers) mostly depend on local material. 
They can be encouraged to produce suitcases, hand-bags etc. 
which can be export^ to the neighbouring areas. 

(c) Oil Industry . — Oil seeds are one of the major 
agricultural products of the district, which can feed many 
oil industries if started on medium and small scale basis. 
On the other hand, the number of persons engaged in oil 
crushing is considerable. Hence there is vast scope for 
organising oil pressing co-operative societies in the district. 

(d) Ike-keeping . — ^There is already a bee-keeping centre 
at Mount Abu but it is insufficient to meet the growing 
demand for pure honey. This can be developed further 
and tried at other places also. 

(e) Tar-Gur.—ThiB industry is already running success- 
fully at Mount Abu. One society is working there which 
has been aided by Khadi & Gram-Udyog Board. The 
abundance of palm trees in the district provides ample 
scope for the further development of this industry. 

The raw materials required are sugar phosphate 
(require(^ in small quantity), which can be imported, and 
the palm trees extract. The full palm tree crop is not 
utilised by the present dimensions of the industry. The 
deoMuid for JVeeyh and the Qur, which is manufactured, 
is so great that nothing remains for export and even the 
local demand cannot be met fully in the summer season at 
tho Mount. The question of power in this industry does 
not arise. A sugar machine costing about Rs. 500/- is the 
o«Mh piachinery required. 

.Besides and palm Qur, the palm leaves can also 
H used by the same industry for makir^ subsidiary products 
Hke, bags, hats, etc. 
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(f) Straw Board Indaatry . — ^The raw materials rei^ulred 
for this industry are found in abundance spi^ially in Abu. 
Boad tahsil. These are — 


1. Bamboos 2. Sugarcane B^asse 3. Waste 
Paper 4. Straw of Rice, Wheat & Maize etc. 

Except sugarcane bagasse, all other raw materials 
are available in this tahsil. 


The following kinds of gras? can also be used; Bo/e, 
Bhangri, Jigna, Basu, Lopra, Genda, Mikdia, Kharkuti and 
SaJbai; many out of these kinds are available here. There 
is a power house at Abu Road and water from the western 
Banas river can be made available. 

At present there is a growing demand for the product 
because card-board is imported from abroad and if an 
industry is started, it will be one of the important ones in 
Rajasthan. 

(g) Tomato Sauce . — ^This industry has a good scope, 
in Sirohi, Sheoganj and Reodar tahsils where tomatoes are 
grown in large quantities. This can well be started on a 
co-operative basis. 

(h) Paper Ind-ixstry , — The production of bamboos 
and other gxusses, which can also be used for this purpose, 
is quite suffident to feed a small scale paper mill. 

State Asiietance to Xadustriei 


No significant assistance was rendered to the indus- 
tries in the erstwhile Sirohi State nor w^ there any 
State-owned or State-managed enterprises except a power 
station at Sirohi, which has already been referred to 
earlier in this chapter. After the merger also no institution 
of the type of industrial bank etc. so far been 
establidmd in the district to render finandal assistance 
to the industries. However, besides technical asdstanbe, 
loans have .been advanced from tane to time to variow 


industries hiy the Industries Departmmit of the Oovena- 
mmit . of iutiasthan and the Khadi A Village Ihdusfr^ 



eo-operatiire societieB ampiuited to 
Es. 36,400 to individual industades. The 
wat, |;ii^n to the Inteimive Ixiduetacial jProieOt uhidh 
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CKmtxols 47 industrial co-operative societies with a total 
meoibership of 902:— 


Source o/ aid 

Rs. 

(i) Eihadi & Gramodyog Board 

2,08,410 

(ii) Industries and Supplies Deptt. 

33,700 

(in) Panchayat Samitis 

13,600 

(iv) Hath Kaigha Board 

18,596 

Total 

2,74,206 


Another sphere in which the State has been active 
relates to training of village craftsmen in better techniques 
of production and centi-es have been established which serve 
the dual purpose of production and training in such village 
industries as carpentry, tailoring, dyeing, printing, weaving, 
shoe-making etc. Upon the introduction of the schMne of 
democratic decentralization the training-cum-production 
centres were transferred to the Panchayat Samitis. 

An emporium is being run at Mt. Abu for the sale and 
popularization of the hanmcrafts of the district. 

I,sboBt Welfare 

There is no labour welfare centre in the district nor 
are there any labour laws in operation except the Factories 
Act which applies to only four units namely, M/s D. K. 
Trivedi & Sons, at Abu Boad, M/s Hazari Bhai Saw Mills, 
Sirohi, Abu Road Electric Supply Company & Industries 
Ltd., and Kangtani Miya Chand Saw Mills, Sirohi. 

TraAe Union 

At the end of the Second Five Year Plan, there was 
only one r^pstered trade union in the district. The Municipal 
Employees Union, Mount Abu. It was, registered in 
1989 and had ^ members (49 male and 10 female) on 
it« roll on 3l8t Marc^ 1961. 
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BANKING, TRADE & COMMERCE 

History of ladigsnoas Banking 

The indigenous banker is an old economic institution 
of the rural India. He is the village money-lender, who 
lends money to the cultivators and artisans at the time of 
necessity with or without security. He also accepts depo- 
sits from them. Apart from these two important banking 
functions, he often acts as the village arhtiya (broker) who 
either purchases the produce of the cultivators in the village 
and sells it in the mandi, or helps negotiate a deal between 
the cultivator and the trader. Indigenous bankers of 
repute also deal with Hundis and prt)mis.^ory notes. 

Indigenous banking in the true sense of the term had 
never been in vogue in tliis district. The local Mahajans, 
who were called Bohras, did the business of money-lending 
and as such were more or less, merely money lenders. They 
were grocers or cloth merchants or sometimes both. The 
main f)racticc was to advance loan in kind. The cultivator 
purchased all his requirements on credit from the Bohra. 
Money in cash was seldom advanced. The loan was advanced 
in kind and was also repaid in kind alongwith the interest. 
The usual practice was to advance the food-grains in times 
of distress and need. It was measured with a measuring pot 
called Kahi. One and a half or two and sometimes even 
3 Kalsis of grain for one Kdsi were realised at the time of 
harvest. If the loanee was not able to repay the loan after 
a year, interest was calculated also on the interest accrued 
fo” the subsequent period. This system of calculating 
compound interest was called Varah PMrauni. Usually, 
once a cultivator had borrowed from the Bohrci^ he was 
ne'ver able to repay the loan. And the s^tem of calcula- 
ting compound interest further worsened to conditiou and 
he was nearer able to escape from the clutches of the 
The amount of loan went on increasing with the addition 
of the amount of interest every ye^r and sometimes even 
passed on to the heirs of the deceased loanee. But the poor 
cultivator being illiterate and short of finances for litigation, 
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^Wom oomplamed of his miserable lot to the State authori- 
ties. Nor did the Bohra file any suit for default in the 
rejiayment of his sum. He did not do so for the fear of 
losine his c^tomer for ever and also there was every 
possibility of State intervention to regulate his malpractices. 
It was probably for these reasons that the State never 
^oted laws to regulate the malpractices of the Bohraa 
Th© Agriculturists Loan Act was of coui-se, enacted in 1946 
but it did not provide for any checks on the money lending 
busmess. It merely provided for the distribution' of foo^ 
grains through tahsils at cheap rate of interest. 

The system of Hundis was also prevalent. Some 
businessmen had shifted to big cities like Ahmedabad, 
Bombay and Calcutta and had flourishing business there. 
The^ businessmen accepted the Hundis issued by the 
businessmen of their home town or by others, in whom they 
had confidence. In fact, the acceptance of Hundis was a 
matter of mutual confidence. 

General Credit facilities 

A vast majority of the population of this district is 
deiwndent on agriculture and allied industries. So the need 
for finance for various agricultural operations is quite obvious. 
The agriculturists are financed mainly by the village money- 
lender, the indigenous banker, also known as village Bohras 
but now the most important development in the financial 
organisation of the district during the recent years, has been 
the gradual replacement of the old agencies of credit supply 
by new ones. Co-operative credit societies are gradi^ly 
replacing the money-lenders. This movement is constantly 
encouraged and supervised by the State Gkivemment. In 
the urban area banking and credit facilities are offered by 
the banks. Co-operative credit soceties ^ve been entering 
the field in larger numbers during the last few years. 
MMitadaBas 

Indebtedness among the rural population is 
due to unbalanced economy of the poor 
eruriyUttor. In this district the unbalanced economy of the 
TU^afl is due to th© failure of crops at least once in 6 

aod iMMa-ieceipt of fair price for ^e produce. Money 
W guheruUy borrowed during the period of distress, when 
the crc^ jthii. Sometimes heavy expenses on social cere- 
monies also necessitate the borrowing of money. Such 
loans are unproductive and their repayment becomes very 
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difficult for the borrower. Loans are also taken for produc- 
tive purposes like purchase of seed, sinking of wells, purchase 
of bullocks and other agricultural implements. Tne share 
of productive loans in the total indebtedness is, however 
rety small. 

No rural credit survey of 'the district as a whole, has 
been undertaken by any agency so far. Recently the 
Directorate of Economic and Industrial Surveys of the 
Government of Rajasthan conducted a survey to assess the 
tribal indebtedness in the district. Girasin^'i and Bhils are 
two main tribes who are concentrated in tahsils Pindwara 
and Abu Road. These tribes form about 62.58 per cent of 
the total population of these two tahsils and their primary 
occupation is agriculture. Hence what is true of these 
tribal people can- more or less, also be taken to be true as 
regards other agricultural population of the district. The 
findings of the survey are noted below 

(i) 62.27 per cent of the tribal population in this area 
is indebted. Per capita indebtedness is Rs. 61.21. 
The total indebtedness of the tribal population 
comes to Rs. 24.10 lakhs. 

{ii) The average monthly income of tribal family is 
Rs. 71.49 and the average monthly, 
income of an indebted tribal family is Rs. 73.8. 

{in) The main source of loan is the money-lender. 
73.04 per cent of the outstanding loans is provided 
by money-lenders, while co-operatives provide 
only 1.21 per cent and government, through 
Blocks, 16.20 per cent of the total loans. 

(iv) 69.82 per cent of the loan has been for unproductive 
purposes. 

In the absence of any credit survey, the extent of 
.urban-indebtedness cannot be assessed. Pewtms of smaU - 
means in urban areas have to bcwrow to fill up the gap duriiig ’ 
the period of financial stringency, when they have to hieai* • 
heavy espep^tpre on sodal ceremonies. The district 
weU developed in respect of industries, ^erefote; 

4iuikr do hoi .genmridly borrow for inverting to ta*® aSM ■ 
ladraiiibries. However, thwe various indiMtriai eoi- 

<^perattve sodetirs, whidi borrow money fitom co-opexarivo- 
ImAa and ^geodes. 
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As :^ted earlier# the bulk of finance required by ih© 
a^dcult^sts in the district is supplied by the money -lenders- 
Xne principal castes engaged in the profession of money- 
lending are Agrawal and Maheshwari Banias^ Jains, Brahmins 
and B>Bjputs. As already observed, loans are mostly given 
for unproductive purposes. The old money-lending 
practice still continues but with the growth of co-operatives, 
the rate of interest charged, has been reduced to some extent. 
The rate of interest now generally charged by the money- 
lenders is 12 per cent per annum. Another difference has 
been that now loans are also advanced in cash. 

Legislative Remedies 

The Rajasthan Relief of Agricultural Indebtedness Act 
(Rajasthan Act No. 28 of 19571 was passed in 1957. Under 
the provisions of the Act, Debt Relief ("ourts were to be 
established, their extent of jurisdiction to be fixed by the 
Government from time to time. The judges of the Debt 
Relief Courts were to be Munsife or Civil Judges, or peisons 
who had practised as an advocate for not less than five 
years. Under the provisions of the Act, a })erson can submit 
an application to the court on a prescribed fcirm. The court 
will determine the capacity of the loanee to repay and 
accordingly fix the instalments by which the loan was to be 
repaid. 

.tn pursuance of section 3 of the Act, the State Govern- 
ment directed the following Civil Courts to act as Debt 
Relief Courts also in the Sirohi distric t — 

(t) Senior Civil Judge, Sirohi for the whole district, 
his pecuniary jurisdiction being cases of debts amounting 
to more than Rs. 5,000. 

(ii) Mnnsif, Sirohi for the Sirohi' Sub-Division, his 
pecuniar jurisdiction being oases of debts amounting upto 
Rs. 6,000. * ' 

(Ui^ Ifunsif, Abu Road for the Mount Abu Sub-Division, 
his pectouary jurisdiction being cases of debts amounting 
upto- Rs. 6,0W. 

^ISl^ese Courts ware astahlidb^d from 16th May, 1968. 
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Joint Stock Sinks 

The Punjab National Bank was the first to' establish 
its branches in the Sirohi district. The branch at Abu Road 
was established in November, 1946, Two more branches 
at Sirohi and Sheoganj were opened in February and 
November, 1947 respectively. The branch at Abu Rnad 
provides lockers and safe-custody facilities. Details of the 
business transactions of these banks are not available. 

The State Bank of India opened its branch at Abu Road! 
during early 1958 and a branch of the State Bank of Bikaner' 
was also opened at Sirohi in January, 1960. As a matter of 
fact, there is very little of commercial business in the district 
but whatever it is, the bulk of it is conducted with the Punjab 
National Bank. The Government treasury business at 
Sirohi is with the State Bank of Bikaner, while at Sheoganj, 
it is with the Punjab National Bank. 

Facilities for co-op. r..tive credit 

The Co-operative movement was started in Sirohi 
district in the year 1953 and the first society was registered 
on the 5th May, 1953. Since then Societies of various kinds 
have been registered and the position as on 31st March, 1961 
is as under: — 


S.No. Kind of Society 

j 

No. of 
Societies 

Member- 

ship. 

1. 

Central Co-operative Bank 

1 

138 

2. 

Central Non-credit Societies 

3 

125 

3. 

A ;ri ultui-al Credit Societies 

118 

4583 

4. 

Agricultural Non -credit Societies 

26 

633 


Primary Land Mortgage Bank 

X 

189 

6. 

No^-a^cultural Credit Societies 

2 

170 

T. 

Non-agricultural Non-credit Societies 



8. 

Societies under hquidation 
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N<«.i*rioult»*.l (Non. 


s. 

K&. 


Kind oi So<riety 


No. of 
Booties 


Member- 

shU 


1. Weavwrs 

2. Calico Printing 
a. Tel Ohani 

4. Palm Gtm 

5. Leather Work 
6« Blaok-SmiUis 
7. Village Pottery 

a* Non-edible Oil Sc Soaps 
9* Labour Contract 

10. Forest ’Labourme 

11. Others (including industrial) 

12. Consumers Stores 

13. Housing 


13 807 

1 17 

3 46 

2 64 

7 92 

2 26 

2 29 

2 29 

8 121 

1 368 

36 685 

6 922 

1 71 


234 $920 


below^^*^* outirtanding as on 31-3-1961 are enumerated 


Heporianwit Loan 


1. Central Co-operarire Bank 208687/- 

2. !Dep^ 65054/. 

3. l^^adi iSoard 26148/- 

4. X)eVelo|nuent Department 36620/- 

6. 'P^h^T Departments 39760/- 


TouAii , . 3,76.302/- 
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The total paid up isbare Capital of the Oo-pperatll^ 
Credit 'Societies of the district on that date, was Ra 8, 1 0,000 
and their working capital was Rs. -7,84,9^. . . 

The maximuu credit limit of the Societies were filed 
by the Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bajastliaiiy 
Jaipiu:. 

The office of the Assistant Registrar, Coroperatave 
Societies, Sirohi was established here on 16th May, 1967 imd 
since then the movement is being looked after as a separatip 
unit for the district. 

Ge&iral Co-operative Bank, Siiohi \ 

This Bank was established on 20th March, 1968 ^d 
now has a total membership of 111. The authorised capit^ 
of the Bank is Rs. 10 lakhs and the paid up share^ capital is 
Rs. 1,06,600, out of which Government’s contribution is 
Rs. 60,000, and the contribution of the individuals and co- 
operative societies is Rs. 6,200, and Rs. 60,300 respectively. 
The Bank charges mterest at the rate of 6^ per cwt per aimum 
on agricultural loans. The rate of interest of non-agricul* 
tural loans varies from 6 to 7i per cent. 

The Bank is controlled by a Board of Directors con^ 
ting .of 13 members of which Collector is the ex-offieio 
Chairman, six members on the Board are elected reprwnta- 
tives of the co-operative soeietie§, 3 represent the individual 
members and 3 are the nominees of the Oovemment. 


The extent of loans advanced by the Bank to the 
agricultural & n on-agricultural coroperative societies is 
indicated below: — 


Year 

Agricultural Co-opera- . Non-agricultur^ Co* 
tive Societies opwatlve 8o(^ifli 

196|;69 

Rs. 30,890 

' * * * f 

1969^ 

Rs. 94,730 

'T 

Bs. 1.610 

1960-61 

Rs. 2,06,186 



i)WW!W, ilmi 9 ^ 
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i’aaitfance.'— The main business transacted 
by the gmaml insurance companies in the district, is the 
inraruioe of motor vehicles. There is no scope for other 
types of gmieral insurance business in the district. No 
biandb office of any general insurance company exists in the 
district. Business for them is, however, transacted by a 
numbw of agents on behalf of the various general insurance 
companies. 

lAfe In$uritnc€. — A branch office of the Life Insurance 
Corporation was established at Sirohi on 29th October, 1959. 
The branch office covers Sirohi as well as Jalore ^stricts. 
There are 116 agents supervised by 5 field officers of the 
Corporation, who transact life insurance business in the 
district. Although the quota fixed by the Company for 
Sirohi district for the year 1960 was Rs. 37,50,000, the actuq^ 
business transacted exceeded this target considerably. Busi> 
ness secured amounted to Rs. 81,85,250. The figures of 
annual premium collection for the last two years are as 
follows*:— 


Period 

“First year pre-, 
mium collections. 

Renewal pre- 
mium collections. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1-9-60 to 31-12-60 

1,91,695.02 

70,613.40 

1-1-61 to 31-12-61 

5,50,283.38 

4,44,221.59 


The life Insurance Corporation gives various types of 
loans to its employees on interest as well as without interest. 
To the policy-holders it gives loans upto the extent of ninety 
per cent of the surrender value of the policy with interest 
at the rate of six per cent per annum payable half-yearly. 

Insurance . — In the district of Sirohi, the State 
Insurance S^eme was introduced on 1st April, 1954, The 
sdsna# was implemented in the district as per Rajasthan 
Oovcttiffisient Servants Insurance Rules, 1953 as amended 
fitom ti^ to time. The total number of employes covered 
by stdieine in 1960-61 was 2657. 

figSTM th« premiam income in xeiqaecii of the 
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MiASTHAM 


Yeaw 

OoUeotion (Ba:,); 

19S4>65 

1«,118.00 

1966-66 

• 

42,686.16 

1966-67 

68,267‘.li 

1967-68 

76,089.87\ 

1968-69 

t 

80,672.94, ^ 

1969-60 

96,626.06 

1960-61 

1,42,446.78 


the SiwAi State had launched- 


Year 


CoUaotimi (Rt^ 

1 , 29, <000 
3,00,000 
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Hie schemewise collection during Uwt ttm 
of tile p^cond Plan for which aeparate figurea are available 
»ir a9 loll^wa: — 



1969-60 

1960-61 

12«year National Plan Savings 
(mtificates 

(--)10,100* 

86,600 

Post Office Savings Bank 

(— )20,600* 

1,44,200' 

CiimulMive Hme Deposits 

7,200 

18,000 

10-year Treasury Savings Depo- 
sit Certificates 

13,000 

7,000 

16-year Annuity Certificates 



Total .. 

(— )10,600* 

2,64,700 


Currency and Coinage 

Sirohi has never had a mint of its own. The coins 
current tore were: (*) Kdldar or British, {ii) Dahhii Shcdti 
copper piece, and (in) BhUari Rupees. The Dahku ShaM 
coins came from Jodhpur, and were the same as the Bijai 
Shahi; they were call^ DahJm from their great weight. 
The BhUari rupees took their name from the town of 
Bhiltrara where they were minted during the 18th CMatuiy. 
Formerly, they were of the same value as the British coins, 
but they gradually depreciated till one BhUari rupee exchang* 
ed for 14 Impmal annas in 1900 and for 13 from 1901 to 
19^. The fall in the exchange value was due to a greater 
demand of KeUdor rupees, in these circumstances, the 
Bar bar rwolved to convert the BhUari rupees and introduce 
Imperial ciurenoy instead. The Government of India 
agmed to give, upto a limit of fifteen lakhs, 100 Imperial 
in exchan^ for 120 Bhilari rupees. The number of rupees 
tendered for conversicm during the first 6 months was 989, 
81^, and these were duly received at the Bombay mint, the 
cost (to the Bearbar) of the operations, including establish*- 
ment, pachdng, transit charges, etc. was Es. 4766-9*0 or 
bettreen 7 and 8 annas for every hundred rupees dealt with. 

^jCe 1st Aprfl, 1969, however, the decimal cdnage 
has come into beii^ in the district also. 

oogse^iMis isadf tb* yeaa 
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Trade and Commerce 

Course of trade , — In the times of Mughals, when Gujiaiftt 
fonned one of the richest provinces of the empire, SiroM 
was locally of some importance, being a place of ^ imv 
for the commercial caravans passii^ from the mantmo 
i^vince to the metropolis and other great cities of 
but the ia'ade was not properly organised. When Tod 
visited the capital in June, 1822, he found the Rao (Sheo 
Sing^} doing his best to. further trade and put down cnme. 
Merchants who, three or four years before, would, m enter- 
ing Sirohi, have literally fallen among thieves,^ were begm- 
ning to return and open their shops, while, ‘ to the utter 
astonishment of the inhabitants, the M ina who was wont, in 
common with the bear and tiger, to prowl about the gr^- 
covered walks, saw heaps of merchandise and money m we 
bazar which, by some irresistible, and to him mexpheable 
cause, he was withheld from seising”. 


During the next forty years or so, save for 
periods, when the plundering classes got the upper hand 
and were aided by refractory Thakurs, 
to have progressed fairly satisfactorily but in 
suffered much in consequence of the outlawy oi 
Singh and the arbitrary methods of the . 

Customs department. It was reported that the Maharaja 
himself was unacquainted with the nature of the dutiM 
levied or the principle on which they were exacred; tne 
w^lth of the people consisted entirely in their flocks and 
herds, and the only exports were ghee for the Bombay marke 
via Ahmedabad and sometimes sheep to Deesa. 


The through traffic was, however, conaderable, 
lish piece goods going northwards and wool, hides, cott^, 
felt caps, and blankets southwards. The advent of the 
railway in 1881 did much to develop trade, but the real 
improvement dates from 1886, when the Customs depart- 
ment was reorganised, a revised tariff was mtax>duce<h th® 
old system under which goods were frequently taxed, wa 
stopped, a^d transit duty was abolished on every articw 
except opiim. ><8? 

. But Sirohi still faces adverse trade balance. In 
grains this district is a deficit one and lacs, 

Edd-gtainsi textiles, sugar and gur hvVe to be impor^ 
iTj^jOe toeip juee only a few articleB ea^rt to baJanoe uupeuts. 
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Exports and Imports.-— The chief articles of export 
are (E&eep, goats, anwal bark, gxun, raw and tanned hHw 
sfein, honey, cotton, wool, bamboo, charcoal, p/icc, swords 
ai^ oil seeds, e.g., til, mustard seed, rape seed. These 
articles are sent chiefly to Ahmedabad, Bombay, Kanpur 
and Delhi. ’ ^ 

The chief articles of import are textiles, grain, iron and 
steel and other metals, cement, salt, kerosene, sugar, tobacco 
spices, hosiery, cutlery, crockery, ovei-y sort of machinery’ 
medicines, petroleum, matches, building materials eto! 
These articles are imported mostly from Agra, Ahn^pdflibad* 
Ajmer, Beawar, Bhatmda, Bombay, Kanpur, Firozpur’ 
Kota, Mehsana, Pachpadra, Poona, Rewari, etc. Thou^ a 
total picture of the exports and imports of the district is 
difficult to draw in absence of oc'troi and road traffic figures 
some idea can be had from the inward and outward figures 
of the important railway stations of the district. The 
following table gives figures of export and import tr^e by 
railways during the year 1961: — ^ 


(figures in mds.) 


Commodity 

Railway Station 


Sarupganj Abu Road 

Sirohi 

Boad 

Exports 




1 . Bamboos and Ballis 

43,035 


31,336 

2. Charcoal 

41,242 

16,530 

60,134 

3. Anwal bark 

4,249 


4. Bidi leaves 

4,198 



5. Grain, pulses and oil seeds 

1,861 

4,051 

10,664 

6 . Lime stone 

• ♦ 

1,12,436 


7, Gmieral goods 

12,974 

23,069 

67,122 

8 . livestock . 

baports 

2,666 

32,774 

6,486 

1. Sugar and Jagree 

3,931 

31,233 


2 . Salt 

2,789 



3. Cotton seed 

2,992 

• • 


4. Grains* poises and oil seeds 

1,526 

41,417 

40,280 

Petroleum products 

6.46i3 

• ♦ 


«. Oils ^ 

« • 

• • 

9,627 

'7,‘ ‘Tl&ahiep 

• • 

• • 

25,544 

& Ossifi«al goods . 

12,076 

1,09,207 

92,247 
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WhoUmk Mark^. -Th^ are fot»r mandis iii tbi» 
dietriot, which deal m tiie wholesale tra^. These axe at 
Sirchi, Shec^anj, Swaroop^j and Abu Boad. 
mssadis namely, at Abu Boad and Swajroopgcuc^ ‘have thft 
facUitieB of railway station. The Sheoganj mandi is shnati^ 
at a distance oi 6 miles from the Bxinpura Boad leeway 
station, while the mandi at Sirohi is situated at a distan t 
of 16 miles horn Sirohi Boad railway statiem. The bulk of 
the arrivals at the Sirohi mandi is in bullock>oaits from 
nearby villages, while at the other three mandis, the arrivais 
at and exports from the mandis are both through road and 
railways. The commodities dealt with at these mandio mw 
fooK^ains. namely, wheat, barley, gram, maize, 

jfuzw and also til. 

The storage facilities available to farmers and traders 
in the mandi are negligible. However, there are four seed 
godowns in the Sirohi tahsU of which three are maintained 
W the Panchayat Samiti and one by the State Govemmmit. 
Tne farmers store their produce in earthen pots, locally 
called kothi and ankras, cylindrical chambers made of clay 
and cow-dung. The former have a maximum capacity 
of five maunds and the later 20 to 26 maunds. The tradws 
keep grains in gunny bags and stpre them in pucca houses 
of meir own or rent^ ones. 

Sales at the mandis are effected by direct contact and 
negotiations between the sellers and the buyers without the 
tdidof brokers but sometimes sales are done through auctions. 
Services of the functionaries like commission sgent or 
weighmen {Udaras) etc. are necesdtated in the 
hfmdiling of the arrivals. The foUowing are the charges which 
are to OB bocne by the seller at these mandis: — 

. (1) Arkal (commission of the oommisinon agent) ■ 
1 per cent. 

(2) Handling charges 12 nP. per bag. 

(3) Tidai 12 nP. pmr bag. 

(4) Bharnwda (chaiges for charity) 26 psf omvt. 

Bcuadi^ ^is, in the cMe of fooK^grains the btyisar - fjw* . ' 
b 1 1 bts a margin f<n: waste, which is localhyoiown as bsuk^ 
at mte of 1 seer per maund. Biirth^, if the aeller deiMHili 
periapt payinesd>fi»*hhi|Mrod^ the ^ 

per oeitt is slio dadtti^li^ 
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following are the figures of average arrivals (cal* 
cula^f©4 oa the basis of 3 year figures via., 1967-68, 68-69, 
69-69) of various food-grains at the various mandies. 


Volume of Arrivals in thousand mds. 
ii^aiae of the Mandi Wheat Uranoi Bajra Maize Til 


1. 

Sirohi 

65 

2 

39 

9 

2 

2. 

Sheoganj 

63 

22 

48 

14 

17 

3. 

Swaroopganj 

69 

6 

4 

39 

12 

4. 

Abu Ro^ 

67 

19 

26 

33 

22 


EetaU Markets . — ^Retail traders are found in almost 
every village of the district. The various tahsil headquarters 
and also some big villages like Swaroopganj, Kalandri, 
Barloot, Mandar, Jawal, Anadra, Kiverli, Rohera, are the 
important centres of retail trade. Sometimes the whole- 
sale dealers also do the retail business. The articles before 
reaching the actual consumers, have to pass through several 
hands namely, the wholesale dealers, retail dealers, the 
village shop-keepers and sometimes also through hawkers 
and pedlars. Sometimes the wholesale dealer and the retail 
dealer is the same person and the commodities reach the 
consumers only through him. 

Tabs 

Mostly, the fairs held in the district are religious 
and social but they have some commercial importance also 
in as mudb as certain hawkers and vendors assemble there. 
Mostly sweetmeats and other edible preparations are sold 
by the hawkers. Apart from this, fairs have little commercial 
value. No weekly markets are held anywhere in the district. 
The list of the fairs has been given in the III Chapter. 
Co-cgsralSv* Hailnting 

There are. three Co-operative Marketing Societies 
in the district, the details regarding each are given below: — 


“^S. No. Name of the Society Date of Member- 
^ . . Registration ship 


1. Krishi Kraya Vikraya Sahkari 
Samiti Ltd. 

4-2-60 

28 

2. Krisid Kraya Vikraya Sahkari 
Samiti Lt(i 

6-2-60 

14 

3. Krishi Kraya Vikraya Sakhari 
Samiti Ltd^ 

26-10-60 

33 
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Since these Marketing Societies ai'e still new and full 
staff is not yet in position, they were not yet able to undertake 
all the activities to achieve their objects. The Marketinjg 
Societies are trying to secure quotas oi controlled commodi- 
ties and it is expected that their working shall be in full 
swing in due course of time. 

H«rehaut& omsomer associations 

There are no conumers’ associations. However, certain i 
merchant associations exist in the district. These 
merchant associations merely exist in name and have 
undertaken no activity of any significance since their ince- 
ption. The following is the list of various merchant 
associations: 

(1) Sirohi Merchant Association, Sirohi. 

(2) Sheoganj Merchant Association, 

.Sheoganj. 

(3) Grain- Wholesale Kirana Merchant 

Association Abu Road. Mcmbei*ship 26 


(4) The Grain Retail Merchant 

Association, Abu Road. 63 

(5) The Hotel Owners Association, Abu Road. 31 

(6) The Halwai Mishtan Association, Abu Road. 30 

(7) The Medical Association, Abu Road. 30 

(8) The Cloth Merchant Association, Abu Road. 32 

(9) The Cloth & Grain Merchant Association, 

Mount Abu. 


State Trading {Fair Price shops).— The distribution of 
imported wheat was started in this district through Fair 
Price Shops from the month of September, 1956. Number 
of Fair Price Shops, functioning in the district was as under: 

Place where Fair-Price No. of Faif Price Shops Fanctiot|- 

Shops functioning ing in the year. . 

Tahsd Town or village 1966-67 1957-68 1958*69 1961-62 
1 . 2 3 4 6 6 

Sirohi Sirohi 1 1 I 1 

Pa^v 1 1 1 1; 

Jawal 1 1 1 V 

Kalandri 1 1 1 1 

Vftlanirri ' 
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1 2 

3 

4 

6 

. 6 

Sheoganj Sheoganj 

1 

% 1 

1 

1 

Posaliya 

1 

• • 

• • 

« • 

Pindwara Pindwara 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Sarupganj 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Abu Road Abu Road 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Mt. Abu 

1 

1 

1 

1 


The quantity of wheat in bags, imported and distributed 
in the district through the above-mentioned Fair-Price 
Shops in these years was as under: — 


1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1961-62 

Sept. 56 *to 

April to Dec. 

July 58 to 

Jan. 1961 to 

March, 57 

1957 

April, 59 

July, 1961 

7887 bags 

15029 bags 

28697 bags 

7890 bags 


A quota of 70 tons of U. P. rice was imported and dis- 
tributed in the Muncipal towns through the Fair Price Shops 
during the period Jan aury 1961 to March, 1961. 

The distribution of sugar in the district was started 
through Fair Price Shops and Gram Panchayats from Sept., 
1959. In the beginning there was full control and sugar 
was supplied at fixed scale, but since October, 1960, the 
supply position of sugar has eased and all restrictions imposed 
oh distribution of the commodity in respect of quantity to 
be supplied to the consumers have been lifted and now only 
the price is fixed. There is a Fair-Price Shop each in Sirohi, 
Padiv, Jawal, Kalandn, Sheoganj, Pindwara, Sarupganj 
and Mount Abu and two in Abu Road. 

The monthly quota of sugar for this district, is six 

'Rfagohs. 

Kewneg 

/ Th^ weight us^ in the district 

had been -.the which consisted of ^ tolas. In 
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his bwk “The Western liajputana States”, Adams gives the 
following description of weights and measures usra M the 
former SfmW t 


3-1/2 paisa 

make 

1 ckhatank 

2 Chkatanks 


1 ad-pao 

2 Adpaos 

»* 

1 poo 

2 poos 

99 

1 ad-seer 

2 ad-seers 

99 

1 seer 

5 seers 

99 

1 panckheri 

10 seers 

99 

1 pao-man 

20 seers 

99 

1 ad-man 

51A aAaxv*Q 


1 pun-man 

40 seers 

99 

1 man 


Land Meamres . — ^20 Biswansis make 1 Biswa. 

20 Biswa make 1 Bigha. 

The method of weighing liquid articles like oil, milk 
etc., and food-grains and like commodities was somewhat 
peculiar. These were weighed or rather measured, through 
the medium of pots of various dimensions: 

These were as follows! 


1. Pmla 

2. Adhi paiU 
8. Pttili 

4. Mam 

5. 8ai 
(L ItnlJti 


6 chhatanki 
I seer 
U seer 
6 seers 
24 seers 
8 rods. 


The hipest pot used for weighing had been nmmi 
the itiimd of which were repeated t(X Wtdf and 

Kahi. This system has more or less, Wn ahaadaiied and 
halaoces are widely used for inxi|)0S«s* But in 

ffome of the remote villages this sy^eaa p«w^ 
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For measuring cloth the measures used are girah and 

yard* Oji? to 2i inches and one yard is 

equal to 16 gmh or 36 inches. 

As in the whole country, metric system of weights and 
measles has been introduce in the district also but it has 
not become popular. 



CHAPTER VII 


COMMUNICATIONS 

OLD ROUTES 

During the mediaevi.1 period of Indian history, thfe 
region fell on the route from Delhi to Gujarat and witnessed 
the marches of various armies. Most of the track being hillyl 
mules, ponies and horses were frequently employed and\ 
camel, that useful beast of burden in the desert, occupied 
only a secondary position. More often than not, the tradq 
and pilgrimage routes coincided with the military routes 
and pilgrims often brought contagious diseases with them. 
Water was abundant and the means of supply plenty. 


There were six military routes, joining this area with 
other regions. Ahmedabad and Abu were connected by 
two different routes-one via Visanagar and Palanpur and the 
other via Sidhpur, Deesa and Reodar. The latter was longer 
by 9 miles. The important stages on the former were: 
Adalaj, Rupal, Mans, Kukarwara, Visanagar, Jaska, Piluch, 
Vadgam, Palanpur, Chitrasani, Sarotra, Girwar, Anadra and 
Mount Abu. The distance from the Girwar Pass direct to 
Mount Abu could be shorter by a few miles. On the alter- 
native route the important stages were: Adalaj, Pansar, 
Langhnaj, Mehsana, Unjba, Sidhpur, Meta, Chad, Deesa, 
Dhanpur, Kuchavada, Mandar, Reodar, Anadra and Mount 
Abu. The water was abundant and country carts could 
be plied on the road. From Taleti the marches were steep 
and mules and ponies were used to carry the luggage. 

Another route was from Ahmedabad to Nasirabad via 
Mehsana, Sidhpur, Deesa, Mandar and Pali. Reodar could be 
reached by the route described earlier and then the important 
stages were: Sarwara, Sirohi, Pair!, Erinpursi., Sanderao, 
Dola, Gundosh, Pah, Sojat, Beawar, E^arwa and Nadrabad, 
Ajmer could also be reached by this route. 

4;#ird route was from Deesa to Pachpadra via ^9 
wai^.^|^pura and Majal--a dhdsnce of 182 mUes and 8 ' - 
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furlongs. The important stages were: Dhanpur, Kucha vada, 
Mandar, Reodar, Sanwara, Sirohi, Palri, Erinpura, Sanderao, 
Kanola, Marwa, Ghana, Mejal, Depran, Umarlai and Pach- 
padra. Some portions of the route had good roadsrwhereas the 
rest was country cart road. 

A fourth important route was from Erinpura to Kotra 
via Sirohi and Pindwara— a distance of 80 miles and two 
furlongs. The stages were: Palri, Sirohi, Pindwara, Rohera, 
Kiara and Kotra. The road was good and hard and water 
plentiful. 

Another route was from Mount Abu to Kotra via 
Kivarli, Rohera, and Anjani — ^a distance of 48 miles and three 
furlongs. It was a cart track. 

And finally, there was a fair-weather, hard route from 
Mount Abu to Udaipur — a distance of 103 miles. This passed 
through Anadra, Sanu ara, Sirohi, Pindwara, Kiara, Malwara- 
ka-chaura, Gogunda, and Mandar. 


During the Mughal period, Sirohi was a halting place for 
the commercial caravc.ns passing from the western maritime 
provinces to the metroi)olis and other gi'eat cities of Northern 
India. 


ROADS AHOBOADTRANSPOBT 


Writing in 1909 about the roads in the Sirohi State, 
Major K.D. Erskine remarks, “one of the earliest roads made 
in this State was a section of the Grand Trunk-Road coimect- 
ing Agra and Ahmedabad; it enters the territory in the north- 
east at Erinpura and after passing Palri, Sirohi and Anadra 
leaves it a couple of miles south-west of Mandar, the length 
within Sirohi limits being about sixty-eight miles. This 
road was canstruoted from Imperial funds between 1871 and 
1876, at a cost of approximately Rs. 1,57,000; the portion 
hetwcsen Erinpura and Sirohi was originally metalled but, 
after' the op^ng of the railway in 1881, was not kept in 
re]^r, and,ihye entire sixty-eight miles are now maintained 
omj as a fair-weather communication”. 

ih© most important (and certainly the best) 
road, in the State is that between Abu and Kharaii. 
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or’gmally, it ran via Ama to Bikhikiahan at the foot of the hill, 
was eleven miles in length, and was completed in 1875, bat 
not having been well laid out, the gradients would not admit 
of its being used by ladden camels, and it was decided to adopt • 
a better alignment. Work has started in 1880-81, and the 
road was ready by 1887, having cost nearly a lakh and 
a half; it is about seventeen miles long from Abu post office to 
the railway station at Abu Koad”. Later on it was metalled. 

The Darbar maintained Kaccha tracks: from Pindwara 
to Sirohi; from Rohera to Udaipur border in the direction of 
Kotra, from Kharari towards the shrine of Amba Bhawani 
and a mile of metalled road at the capital. 

In 1909, the total length of the metalled road was 20 
miles and unmetalled 224 miles. 

At present (March 1961), the district possesses a total 
of 416 miles and three furlongs of road; 134 miles, five 
furlongs are bitumenized, 114 miles five furlongs metalled, 
11 miles three furlongs gravel; 154 miles and six furlongs 
fair-weather. Thus there is one mile of road for every five 
square miles of area. 

National Hii^hways 

There is no National Highways passing through the 
district. 

State Higliwajn 

There are eight roads which fall into the-nate^ry of 
State highways. These are: from SumeAmur to Sirohi Road, 
a total of 23 miles and two furlongs, of which one mile is 
metalled and the rest bitumenised; from Sirohi to Sfrohd 
Road including link road to Bhanwarji tempte, a total of 
15 niMes t|ireo furlongs of which four miloB Hw 
metalled Itild Ihe rost bitumenised; Sirold Road to 
Road op to (jrujrat border, a total of 25 miles which dx 
md^ and three furlongs are bitumenised and the rest metalled, 
Sirohi Road to Pindwara, a pie<^ of <me adle 

frpm SarupganI to Rohila, a piece of Ibnrrntiles m 
metaUed road; Toda to JIandar ---19 adles of na^alled loid^ 
&hohi^J|()araunti via Jkna(hEa a total of 20 in0«B aunl&iiir 
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furlongs metalled road; Sirohi to Sirolu l^oad up to Gujarat 
bouiKUuy — a total of nine miles of bitumenised road. 

The State hi^way thus cover a total of 126 miles and 
one fhrlong; of which 48 miles and three furlongs are bitu- 
menised and the rest metalled. 

KsJorDistiiet Beads 

A total of 193 miles, six furlongs of road come within 
this category. The roads are: — 

{i) Sirohi to Kalandri — a bitumenised road 18 iy»iles 
long in the district 

{ii) Bari to Kalandri via Pandiv — a fair-weather road 
8 miles long. 

(Hi) Jawal to Mandar — a fair-weather road 17 miles 
long. 

(iv) Safupganj to Sildar — a fair-weather road 46 

miles long. 

(v) Anadra to Sildar — a fair-weather road 17 miles Icmg. 

(pi) Pindwara to Moras — a fair-weather road 13 miles 
and four furlongs long. 

(vii) Anadra to Mount Abu — a total of six miles of which 
four miles are gravelled and the rest fair-weather road. 

(viii) Abu Boad to Toda — a metalled road 12 miles long. 

(ta?) Abu Boad to Mount Abu — a bitumenised road 17 
miles and one furlong long. 

(m) Abu Boad to Ambaji — a bitomenised road 10 miles 
and one tolong loi^. 

(ar**) IlMidiira to Qopal Bera — a fair-weather road 12 
miles* kmg. 

* « ^ 

(ml Abu Boad to Paslmk-'A feir-weatlmr soad 17 
> mBsilong. 
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VW$g» Boads ftoA ottasn 

The following roads belong to this eatery!--- 



iicngth 



Miles 

Fur- 

longs 


Bhawaxji to Araseen 

2 

• • 

Metal 

Ermpura to proper road 

3 

2 

2 miles me- / 
tailed and res^ 
fair-weather. \ 

Approach road to Sameshwarjee 

• • 

6 

Bitumen \ 

Approach road to Posalia 


5 

Metal 

Approach road to Bhanwari 

. • 

7 

Metal 

Approach road to Mirpur temple 

1 

7 

Metal 

Approach road to Kojra village 

1 

. . 

Metal 

Bohira to Vasa 

1 

3 

Metal 

E^alandri to Gudha 

6 

• • 

Fair-weather 

Vasa to Abu Road up to border 

12 

• • 

Fair-weather 

Link road to Kolargarh 

1 

• • 

Gravel 

Abu Boad to Bishi Kesh 

2 

• • 

Metal 

Delwara to Achalgarh temple 

4 

4 

5 furlongs 
metal and 
rest bitu- 
men 

Approach road to Adhardevi 
temple 

# # 

1 

Bitumen 

Baniwara-Deesa road up to district 
border 

6 

0 

4 

Metal 

Abu Boad to Siwaji-ka*Boad 

3 

6 

6 furlongs 
bitumen & 
rest metal 

Pindwara Ely. Station to town 

1 

« • 

Bitumen 

Sirohi Boad to Servesherji temple 

1 

• •, 

Bitumen 

Abu Boj|d taGhitrasen 

6 

4 

Bitfimmi 

Abu to ^^Uuunukh 

2 

« * ' 

\ Ihtmheil 

Aohali^iaii to Gauri Sikhar 

8 

' « « 

Fair-weatlter 

Kalandzi to Bamedn upto village 

6 

8 

-.^avei'-: 

road to Eamputa village 
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V -S*® total length of ullage roa«& and roads not 
olasBified comes to 68 iniles two furlongs. ' 

««. ^ Sf*” *'’'** of tte roads m the district 

Bosd Aaaapoit 

Vehwles.—Dvamg the last five years (1957-11961) ther<» 
hM bwn an appreciable increase of 81.6 per cent in the number 
of vehicles ^tually plying on the roads. This increase is 
even m<TO glanpg when compared with all-Rajasthan fimire 
which IS 49.1 percent for this period. relative 

increase in the various types of vehicles in the district can 
be seen from the following table.*— 


1. Private cars and jeejsi 

2. Private buses 

3. Motor cycles and taxi- 
cycles-rickshaws 

4. Contract and taxi- 
carriages 

5. Stage carriages 

6. Public carriers 

7. Private carriers 

8. Tractors 

9. Others 

Total 


1857 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

156 

180 

197 

204 

> 221 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

26 

28 

32 

38 

40 

6 

9 

12 

16 

29 

45 

45 

71 ' 

75 

68 

eo 

73 

79 

82 

83 

21 

21 

21 

24 

27 

12 

19 

20 

re 

20 

* * 

« « 

• » 

• a 

• • 

830 

380 

437 

470 

483 


«« ® number of people in the towhs 

as wdl aa village connected by roads. Milkmen have oerhans « 

advantage of this poorinan’s vehicle to 

iMi^ driv^ . oumok. 
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Public Tran8p3ri.^-^Tk& Rajastiifta State! Bpadwaya 
aasaiataiiw two depots — one at Sirohi and th» crtiher at Awi 
Road. The former was set up in 1954 and the latt^^in 1937. 
Tl^ routes on which the Sirohi depot buses rtto areiSirohi- 
Sirohi Road, Sirohi- Abu Road, Sirohi-Sumerpur, Suroerpur- 
Abu Road, Sirohi-Vassa and Sarupganj-Vasaa. 

Those run by Abu Road depot are: Abu Road-Mount 
Abu, Abu Road-Ambaji, Abu Road- Dan ta, Abu Road- 
Posina, Abu Road-Mandar, Abu Road-Anadra and Mount 
Abu-Delwara-Achalgarh. Daring the peak season special 
biises are also run. Taxi cars are available at the Abu 
Hoad depot. 

The private bus sot vices run o:i the following routes r \ 
Sirohi-Ramsin-Magra- Jalore; Sirohi-Siyana-Vagra- J alore; 

Sirohi-Kalandri; Sirohi-Harji; Sirohi-Reodar; Mandar-Sildar; 
Toda-Mandar via Reodar; and Sarupganj-Sildar. 

There is no important goods trani^rt company in 
the district. A numiter of petrol pumps have been installed 
in the important towns and routes. 

Boal Accidents 

With the increase of road trafHc, there 
has been a consequent rise in the number of road acci- 
dents. In 1961, there were 17 accidents involving 15 vehicles, 
resulting in the death of seven persons and injury to 29. The 
following statement will reveal the position in tnis respect in 
recent years: — 



Accidents 

Persons 

killed 

Jnjured 

Vehicles 

invcdved 

1957 

6 

2 

8 

7 

1958 

8 

3 

4 

9 

* 1959 

14 

4 

11 

14 

1960 

10 

2 

12 

19 

The first metre line ia the diltibdeli 

jppened on 30th ttecenaba*, 1880. Th(9 Vfs ^ 

of the British Oovernment vw a pMi of 
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Eailway. The eight stations on this line 

Mhural, Abu Road, Kivarli, Bhimania, Bohera, Banas, 
Piadwaara and Keshavganj— a total length of nearly 40 milea 
in the State. 

At trireknt the district is on the Delhi-Ahmedabad route 
•of the Western Railways. 

Stations and Trains . — The metre guage enters the dis- 
trict at Mori Beta and crosses it at Mawal. The stations 
•ares Mori Bera, Kotar, IVIana, Keshavganj, Sirohi Road, 
Banas, Sarupganj, Bhimana, Kivarli, Abu Road and Mawal. 
The total len^h of the line in the district is about 83 Kilo- 
meters. 

There are six UP trains and six Down trains passing 
thtough these stations. These are: Abu Road-Mehsana; 
Delhi-Ahmedabad; Ahmedabad-Agra Fort; Delhi-Ahmeda- 
bad; Ahmedabad-Delhi; Ajmer-Mehsana; Ahmedabad-Delhi; 
Mehsana-Ajmer; Delhi-Ahmedabad; Mehsana-Abu Road; 
Agra Fort-Ahmedabad; and Ahmedabad-Delhi. 

Persons bound for and coming from Sirohi and Mount 
Abu have to detrain or take train at Sirohi Road and Abu ^ 
Road respectively. 

Influence of Railvxjys . — ^Referring to the influence of 
railways, Erskine writes in the old gazetteer of Sirohi; “The 
railway has conferred many benefits on the people and 
its vedue is most noticeable in periods of famine when, 
by facilitating the rapid movement of grain, it prevents 

local failures from causing great distress Besides 

stimulatihg trade generally and increasing the number of 
pilgrim to the famous Jain temples at Abu, the railway has 
to some extent influenced the language of the people and it 
is not uncommon to hear a certain amount of Hindustani 
and an Ei^lish word or two inter-mixexl with the local Marwari 
dialect.” This is much more true today. The number of 
pei^ns travelling on the trains has increased immensely. 
Railways has now become very common with all categories 
the populace. It has become part and parcel of the life 
of the eommunity and has begun to play very important 
part; More travel and commerce is now conducted 

tlie railways. Indeed, the railways have played in 
thfe ateo a very important part in the intermixing of 
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populatipn and instdl ng increasing sense of affinity with 
people inhabiting other parts of the country. 

AIBFULDS 

There is an air-strip in Sirohi. 

Amenitiai lor Tfarellai 

DhtramshokLs.—ln the days of caravan traffic, ‘iJibrnm* 
used to be maintained at halting places along the 
main trade routes. Many of these have long since disap- 
peared, but a few still exist at Sirohi, Sheoganj, Reodar, Pind- 
wara, Sarupganj, Abu Road and Mount Abu. 

Rest Houses . — The Public Works Department main- 
tains Dak bungalows at Sirohi, Sheoganj, Abu Road, Sirohi 
Road, Anadra, Mandar, Sanwara, Ora, Oria and Delwara. 
All these have suitable arrangements regarding crockery^ 
cutlery etc. Dak bungalows at Sirohi (four suits), Abu Road 
(four suits), Sirohi Road (four suits), Oria (two suits) and 
Delwara (two suits) have necessary arrangements of water 
supply, sanitary and lighting. 

At Mount Abu, many dak bungalows and rest houses- 
are maintained by the State Government and Government of 
India. These are: (a) Rajasthan Government-Holiday Homo 
(23 beds), Dholpur House (8 beds), Jodhpur Vakalat (4 beds), 
Kishangarh Vakalat (4 beds). Midhurst Dak Bungalow 
(6 beds). Grange Hothi (12 beds), Delwara Dak Bungalow 
(4 beds), Oria Dak Bungalow (4 beds); (b) Government of 
India C. P. W . D. Dak Bungalow (8 beds). Rook View 
(4 beds), M. E. S. Inspection Bungalow, for military personnels 
(6 beds), Railway Peaches, for railway officers (10 beds); 
(c) Bombay Government-Sardargarh House (6 beds). 

Hotels. At Sirohi and Sarupganj there are a few re- 
staurants, which at times also keep lodgers. At” Abu Road 
and Mount Abu there are good hotels and restaurants suit- 
able for tourists. The better known hotels at Abu are: 
Kotah House (8 beds). Mount Hotel (11 beds), Jaipur 
Hotel! (12 beds), HotelJodhpur (26 beds). Hotel Lake House 
(J2 l^s)* falace Hotel, Hill View Hotel (18 beds), Rajendra 
Hotel (18 beds), Shanti Sadan Guest House (24 be^), Giiiraj 
teds), Nav Jivan Lodge (56 beds), Bhartlya Niwas 
(20 beds), S hn Nikatan (60 beds), Ambika (18 

. 1 Jaipur Howl pperaitos only during wonttiv ol > Ai>rS. Nby Md 

' 'i''- * . ' , , , ‘ ' 
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MnnioM Best House (40 beds), Shanti Sadan Vishramgjrali 
(70 beds), ^a Vishramgrah (20 beds), Arbud Niwas Lodge 
(30 beds), Saraswati Lodge (20 beds), Nakki Lodge (30 beds), 
Aiya Vishram Bhawan (30 beds) and Abu Yatri Pravasi 
Seva Samaj (8 beds). Boys and Girls’ Youth Hostels provide 
60 beds to the students at a very moderate rate (60 P. per 
day per head). The bulk of those who belong to low income 
group stay at: (i) Shri Raghunathji-ka-Mandir, (ii) Shri Jain 
Swetamber Dharamshala (iii) Shri Jain Digamber, Dharam- 
shala. The^ three places accommodate 2500 tourists. 
Accommodation in Bundi Cottage, Jaisalmer House, Palanpur 
House and Bikaner House can be reserved by direct nego- 
tiations with their respective owners. Gujarati, Punjabi 
and Marwari dishes can be had in almost all the Hotels. 
English and continental dishes are also served on order by 
some of the leading hostels. 

POSTS AKOTE1E4BAFHS 

Writing in 1909, Major K. D. Erskine remarks: “The 
State possesses twelve Imperial post offices, namely; a head 
office at Abu Road, sub-offices at Abu, Erinpura, Rohera 
and Sirohi, and branch offices at Anadra, Jawal, ICalandri, 
Mandar, Pindwara, Rohera station and Siana. Abu Road, 
Pindwara and Rohera stations are all on the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway} between Abu Road and Abu the mails 
are carried by tongas twice a day either way, while the 
other places are served by rumiers.*’ 

“Telegraph offices exist at Abu, Abu Road, Erinpura 
and Sirohi and those at the various railway stations are 
also utilized.” 

At present (March 31, 1961) there are 65 branch offices 
and E. D. B. Os. and nine sub-offices. The list is given 
below:— 

Sub-Offices: — 

1. Abu. 

2. Abu Road. 

3. Erinpura. 

4. Pindwara. 

5. Sanipganj. 
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, 6. Stobi. 

7. Sarup Vilaa. 

8. Beodar. 

9. Mandar. 
Branch Offices and E. 

1. Bharja. 

2. Datani. 

3. Girwar. 

4. Kiverli. 

5. Mawal. 

6. Munghthala. 

7. Nichalgarh. 

8. Santpur. 

9. Siyawa. 

10. Andore 

11. Jogapura. 

12. Joyla. 

13. Parli Mooli. 

14. Parli Jod. 

15. Posaliya. 

16. Uthman. 

17. Banas. 

18. Bhiniana. 

19. Janapur. 

20. Jhadoli. 

21. Kojra. 

22. Nadia. 

23. Sanwada. 

24. Sirohi Road. 

25. Virwara. 

26. Anadra. 

27. B^t. 

28. Bhatana. 

29. Dahtrai. 

30. Jirawal. 
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3L Madk. 

32. Mimm&ndwM. 

33. Pamera. 

34. Raipur. 
D.B.Os. 35. Sanpur. 

36. Shilder. 

37. Sirodi. 

38. Bhanwari. 

39. Bhula. 

40. Dhanari. 

41 . Nitoda. 

42. Rohera. 

43. Vatera. 

44. Vasa. 

45. Barloot. 

46. Dodua. 

47. Gohli. 

48. Gol. 

49. Jawal. 

50. Kalandri. 

51. Khanbal. 

52. Krishnaganj. 

53. Las. 

54. Mandwara. 

55. Mandari. 

56. Mandwara. 

57. Mandwaria. 

58. Mohabatnagar. 

59. Padiv. 

60. Sampura. 

61. Sindrath. 

62. Tawari. 

63. Udd. 

64. Vollangen. 

65. Varada. 



CHAFfEK VIII 

MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 

According to the (census of 1901, luoi-e than thirtytwo 
per cent of the people registered agriculture as their principal 
means of subsistence (land-lords or tenants about 28.7 
per cent and field labourers about 3.54 per cent). About 
22.4 per cent were shown as general labourers. The mdustrial 
population amounted to 13.13 per cent and was chiefly 
engaged in the provision of food and drink and in the cotton 
and leather industries. The commercial cilasses such as 
bankers, money-lenders, general merchants and shopkeepers 
formed 13.72 jier ccnt--a figure much higher than was recorded 
in any other State in Ilajputana, only 1.8 per cent belonged 
to the professional classes. 

According to 1951 Census, 1,26,602 persons or 53 per 
cent of the population depended directly or indirectly 
on agriculture as the principal means of" their livelihood. 
Among the agriculturists, the largest i^rcentage i.e,, 31, was 
that of cultivators of land wholly or mainly unowned and their 
dependents. Out of 47 per cent of non-agriculturists, people 
depending on services and miscellaneous sources, formed 
19 per cent of the general population, industrialists also 
formed 19 per cent, while traders and transport occupation 
formed 8 and one per cent respectively. 

PubBo Service 

Due to the setting up of various development departments 
after the formation of the district and especially after the 
democratic decentralisation, the number of those in public 
serviw has considerably increased. In the last census of 
1961, the occupations were classified under various categories 
like government service, village service etc. and not according 
to the professions and as such it is not possible to give a 
separAte account of all these occupations. At present 
(1961) more than 1,757 persons are engaged in public services, 
exduding the number of the persons engaged in the central 
government departments. Of these nearly l/5th are 
employees of Panchayat Samitis. 
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In the alMice of technical institutions the professions 
like teaching, ]Dj|^me, engineering and law are not adequately 
represented. due to increase in the schools and medical 
institutions and^|piigations and construction works, there is a 
considerable incniam in the number of persons engaged in 
these departments. At the time of the 1961 Census, there 
were only 286 teachers m the district and 20 registered doctors. 
At the time of the 1961 Census however, their number 
increased considerably. There were 1,230 teachers, of whom 
15 were teachers in University, 184 in Secondary School? 
and 704 in Middle and Primary Schools. 327 teachers were 
not classified. Similarly 72 persons were recorded as 
physicians, surgeons and dentists, of whom 36 were physicians 
and surgeons, rllopathic. No doubt that the number oJ 
teachers have increased in a greater ratio than of the doctors. 

Lawyws 

During 1961 Census, there were 36 lawyers. At the 
1961 Census however 63 persons have been recorded as jurists, 
of whom 51 were legal practitioners and advisers. 

Others 


Large number of people are engaged in small .industries 
and in miscellaneous services like trade, construction work 
and the rendering of personal services such as tailoring, 
hair-euti^lg and domestic service. There is a total absence 
of large iiadiiatry. 


The following table shows the number of persons shpwnin 
the 1951 Census as deriving their main source of income from 
various non-farming occupations, the table is not compre- 
hensive nor is it entirely accurate as some of the occupations 
are so closely allied that mistakes in the entries have been 
mevitable. 


0. jSTo. Type of occupation, 

1. Astimloii^ 

2. Bidi<?]hak^ 

3. jSSMcsmitbs 

4. ipipoek'Cart drivers 


No, of persons^ 

147 

34 

387 

Hnd. 
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No. 

Tyfe of occupation. 

No. of persons. 

5. 

Breeds of domestic animals 

4.514 

6. 

Brick’Znakers 

49 

7. 

Brokers 

12 

8. 

Barbers 

469 

9. 

Camel drivers 

52 

10. 

Carpenters 

600 

11. 

Confectioners 

26 

12 . 

Cooks 

120 

13. 

Cloth weavers 

16 

14. 

Cotton ginners 

46 

15. 

Dyers and printers 

126 

16. 

Doctors 

20 

17. 

Dispensary staff 

61 

18. 

Domestic servants 

512 

19. 

Employees in police 

■ 476 

20. 

Flour-grinders 

47 

21. 

€rold and Silver ornament makers 

473 

22. 

General merchants 

517 

23. 

Grain shopkeepers 

341 

24. 

Gardeners 

120 

25. 

Herdsmen and Shepherds 

600 

26. 

Hotel and restaurant employees 

161 

27. 

Labourers 

7,326 

28. 

Lawyers 

36 

29. 

Musicians 

107 

30. 

Moneylenders 

71 

31. 

Masons 

468 

31 

Militarymen 

132 

33. 

Oil pressers 

242 
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Type of occupation. No. of persons. 

34. Other leather workers 372 

35. Potters 933 

36. Priests and other serving in temples and 

mosques 290 

37. Railway employees 70 

38. Shoe-makers 905 

39. Spice merchants 1,465 

40. Sellers of gold and silverware 107 

41. Sellers of O/ife 100 

42. Sellers of vegetables 43 

43. Sellers of Our 156 

44. Sellers of grass 150 

15. Sellers of wood 274 

46. Sellers of leather shoes 45 

47. Sellers of cloth 876 

48. Sellers of w'ool 95 

49. Scavengers 220 

50. • State Government employees not other- 

wise classified 550 

51 . Tailors 549 

52. Tonga drivers 21 

53. Teachers 286 

54. Union Government employees not other- 
wise classified 6 

55. Vaids 10 

56. Wood cutters 164 

57. Workers in stone- quarries, clay and sand 

pits 251 

58. Washermen 49 

59. Yarn-spinners ■ 1,016 


The various occupations listed in the 1961 Census 
(Provisional figures) do not have the same classification as 
that of 1951 and hence it is not possible to make a^compara- 
tive study of all the professions. A table showing the dis- 
tribution of population in various occupations in lOOUis 
0ven in appendix I. 
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appendix I 

List of the persons engaged in various occupations 


during the 1961 Census (provisional figures) 

S. No. , Type of occupation No. of persons 

1 V 3 

1. Architects, Engineers and Surveyors 76 

2. Chemists, Physicists, Geologists and 

other Physical Scientists 3 

3. Biologists, Veterinarians, Agronomists 

and Related Scientists 9 

4. Physicians, Surgeons and Dentists 72 

5. Nurses, Pharmacists and other Medical 

and Health Technicians 208 

6. Teachers 1,230 

7. Jurists 63 

8. Social Scientists and Related Workers 6 

9. Artists, Writers and Related Workers 373 

10. Draughtsmen and Science and Engineer- 

ing Technicians n. e. c. 106 

11. Other professional. Technical and Re- 

lated Workers 416 

12. Administrators and Executive Officials, 

Government 1 ,232 

13. Directors and Managers, Wholesale and 

Retail Trade 3 

14. Directors, Managers and Working Pro- 

prietors, Financial Institutions 10 

16. “ Directors, Mana^rs and Working Pro- 
prietory other 332 

16. Book-Keepers and Cashiers 436 

17. S(;enograpbers and Typist 18 
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18. Office Machine Operators 9 

19. Clerical Workers, Miscellaneous 826 

20. UnskiDed Office Workers " 620 

21. Working Proprietors, Wholesale and Re- 

tail Trade 3,593 

22. Insurance and Real Estate Salesmen, 

Salesmen of Securities and Services 

and Auctioneers 59 

23. Commercial Travellers and Manufac- 

turers’ Agents 4 

24. Salesmen, Shop Assistants and Related 

Workers 1,203 

25. Money-lenders and Brokers 186 

26. Farmers and Farm Managers 6,996 

27. Fishermen and Related Workers 27 

28. Loggers and other Forestry Workers 1,470 

29. Miners and Quarrymen 516 

30. Miners and Quarrymen and Related 

Workers n. e. c. 265 

31. Deck Officers, Engineers Officers and 

Pilots, ship 2 

32. Deck and Engine-Room Ratings (ship) 

Barge Crews and Boatmen 10 

33. Drivers and Firemen, Railway Engine" 453 

34. Drivers, Road Transport 861 

35. Conductors, Guards and Brakesmen 

(Railway) 242 

36. inspectors. Supervisors, Traffic Con- 

trollers and Despatchers Transport 296 

37. Telephone, Telegraph and Rela^ Tetet- 

OmmunicaticNa Operators 29 
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38. Postmeu and Messengers 136 

39. Workers in Transport and Communica- 

tion Occupations, n. e. c. 206 

40. Spinners, Weavers, Knitters, Dyers and 

Related Workers 1,141 

41. Tailors, Cutters, Furriers and Related 

Workers 1,350 

42. Leather Cutters, Lasters and Sewers 

(Except Gloves and Garments) and 
Related Workers 1,630 

43. Furnacemen, Rollers, Drawers, Mould- 

ers and Related Metal Maldng and 
Treating Workers 642 

44. Precision Instrument Makers, Watch 

Makers, Jewellers and Related Workers 895 

45. Tool Makers, Machinists, Plumbers, Wel- 

ders, Platers and Related Workers 562 

46. Electricians and Related Electrical and 

Electronics Workers 85 

47. Carpenters, Joiners, Cabinet Makers, 

Coopers and Related Workers 871 

48. Painters and Paper Hangers 33 

49. Bricklayers, Plasterers and Construc- 

tion Workers, n. e. c. 1,881 

50. Compositors, Printers, Engravers, Book 

Binders and Related Workers 20 

51. Potters, Kilnmen, Glass and Clay Fore- 

men and .Related Workers 1,036 

52. Millers Bakers, Brewmasters and Re- 

lated Food and Beverage Workers 670 

53. Chemical and Related Process Workers 18 

54. Tobacco Preparers and Products Makers 15 

65. Oaftsonen and Production Process 

Workers, n. e. c. 239 

56. , Testers, Packers, Sorters and Related 

Workers 9 
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Lifting Equipment Oijerators and Re> 

lated Workers 72 

58. Labourers, n. e. c. 9,950 

59. Fire Fighters, Policemen, Guards and 

Related Workers .1,104 

60. House Keepers, Cooks, Maids and Re- 

lated Workers 879 

61. Waiters, Bartenders and Related Workers 153 

62. Building Care-takers, Cleaners and Re- 

lated Workers 654 

63. Barbers, Hair-dressei’s, Beauticians and 

Related Workers 526 

64. Launderers, Dry Cleaners and Pressers 153 

65. Photographers and Related C^amera 

Operators 7 

(‘6. Service, Sport and Recreation Workers, 

n. e. c. 34 

67. Workers Reporting Occupations Un- 
identifiable or Unelassifiable 1,089 

6t’. Workers not Reporting Occupation 1,252 


CHAPTER IX 

EOONOMIO TBBIIDS 

The industrial potential of the district is very low, as 
a result of which, inspite of the hilly terrain, not less than 
63 per cent of the total population depends on agi-iculture 
(1961 Census figures). Industries, big and small, absorb 
only 19 per cent of the population, while trade and transport 
eight per cent and one per cent respectively. People, 
deriving their livelihood from services and miscellaneous 
sources, form 19 per cent of the total population. 

So far as rural economy of the district is concerned, 
58 per cent of the population belong.s to agricultural ('lass. 
Cultivators of unowned land constitute 35 per cent, owner 
cultivators 16 per cent, cultivating labourers six per cent 
and non-cultivating owners only one per cent of the popu- 
lation. These percentages indicate that not less than 60.34 
per cent of the agricultural class in the rural areas does not 
own, but cultivates, while 27.59 per cent owns as well as 
cultivates the land. The non-agricultural classes in the 
rural side constitute 42 per cent of the total rural population. 
Largest number depends on industries, which support 18 per 
cent, other services and miscellaneous sources 17 per cent, 
trade seven per cent and transport less than one per cent of 
the people. ^ 

In the urban areas, according to 1951 Census Re])ort, 
owner cultivators constitute 11 per cent of the population, 
while cultivators of unowned land six percent, cultivating 
labourers two per cent, and lastly, those who own the land 
but do not cultivate are one per cent. It means that only 
20 percent of the urban population derives its livelihood 
from agriculture as its primary source of income. Those 
depending upon other services and miscellaneous sources 
forin the largest single group of 35 per cent. Industries support 
23 per cent, trade 18 per cent and transport four per cent 
of the population. 

Mcimomio Status . — According to economic dependence, 

petsons can be classified as earaiirB, earning dependents and 
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non-earning dependents. In the district, 37 per cent of those 
who own and cultivate their lands are self-supporters 
or earners, 44 per cent non-earning dependents and 19 per 
cent earning dependents. Among cultivators of unowned 
laud 28 per cent are earners, 64 per cent non-eaming dependents 
and 10 percent earning dependents. Of the cultivating 
labourers 35 per cent are earners, 49 per cent non-eaming 
de]iendent8 and 16 percent earning dependents. Of the non- 
cultivating owners of laud, those who receive agricultural 
rent, 19 percent are earners, 77 percent non-eaming depen- 
dents and four percent earning dependents. 

Of those persons who are employed in industries (i.e. 
producers other than cultivators) 27 per cent are earners, 
69 per cent non-earning dependents and 14 per cent earning 
dependents. 

Among traders of the district, 30 per cent earn suffi- 
cient to maintain themselves (earners or self-supporters), 
67 per cent do not earn but depend on others (non-eaming 
dependents) and three per cent earn but still depend on 
others (earning dependents) as their earnings are insufEicient 
to enable them to make both ends meet. 

Of those persons, who secure their livelihood through 
transport, 29 per cent are earners, 62 per cent non-eaming 
dependents and nine per cent earning dependents. 

30 per cent of those, who are either in service or earn 
through miscellaneous sources are earners, 63 per cent non- 
eaming dependents and the rest seven per cent are earning 
dependents. In the whole of the district, for all categories- 
70,553 persons or 29.72 per cent are earners, 1,34482 or 58.65 
})er cent earning dependents and, lastly, 32,327 or 13.61 per 
cent are non-eaming dependents. 

Out of the self-supporting persons of non-agricultural 
class, 0.1 percent of those who depend on industries are 
employers, five per cent employees and a wholesome majority 
of nearly 95 per cent are independent workers, tt is a 
clear indicator of the total dearth of enterprimeorial class 
in the district. 

Among traders two per cent are employers, six per c^t 
f.tap loyees and 92 per cent independent yrmrlmrs, 1^ 
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port, three per cent are employers, 27 per cent employees and 
70 per cent independent workers. 

These figures show that an overwhelming majority 
of the people work as independent workers, very few are 
employ^, as here is not much scope of employment in the 
industnes, and a very few of them are employers. It re- 
flects in no ambiguous terms the industrial backwardness 
of the area. 


Economically inactive persons can be grouped into two 
categories: 

(а) Those who earn their livelihood without any eco- 

nomic activity, e. g., pensioners, stipend holders, 
receivers of rent and interest etc. 

(б) Those whose activities are uneconomic in nature, 
e. g., beggars. 

The number of such persons in the district, according 
to 1951 Census, is 1,581 or 0.6 per cent of the total population. 

Price Level . — The Sirohi State had often suffered 
from droughts, more or less severe. Floods never occurred in 
the district^, but seasons of extraordinary rainfalls have been 
experienced. The wheat and barley crops are occasionally 
damaged by frost or by a black fungus called giro, which 
is apt to come if cloudy weather prevails in the spring 
when the crops are in the air. Locusts also cause great harm 
to the crops sometimes. This has made Sirohi State virtually 
a deficit area of food grains which was imported from the 
British India. Hence, the prices prevailing in Sirohi were 
Influenced by outside markets. 

The study of the general level of prices and wages is 
significant, as it helps to understand the rural economic 
conditioas. Further, it can bo treated as an indicator of 
the value of rupee. 

The value of the rupee at the turn of the century can 
be gimged fiom the fact that wheat sold at 14-1/2 seers, 

17-1/4 seers and ftaym 15-7/8 seers perrijpee. The extent 
to whi<ih prioes have risen during the past 56 years is seen by 
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a conipariscn of the above prices with those listed in the 
following table covering the period 1066-60: 


'(9.8. per mannd) 


Year 

Wheat 

Barley 

Gram 

Jwar 

Bajra 

Maize 

1955 

12.62 

7.62 

9.33 

7.81 

9.13 

7.94 

1956 

16.60 

11.78 

• • 

13.88 

13.89 

13.10 

1957 

17.71 

14.04 

12.80 

13.94 

15.05 

14.99 

1958 

18.95 

13.79 

13.64 

13.58 

14.47 

13.57 

1959 

21.50 

14.54 

14.87 

14.66 

16.12 

13.54 

1960 

19.52 

13.39 

13.48 

14.73 

14.75 

13.98 


The prices of all foodgrains showed a marked upward 
trend during the early years of the*8econd Plan period, reach- 
ing their highest level in 1959, after which there was some 
fall in most cases. The rise was most conspicuous in the 
case of jwar and wheat, w'hich rose from 7.81 and 1 2.62 in 
1955 to 14.73 and 19.52 at the end of 1960. (The figure 
given in the table is the average for the year), an increase 
of Rs. 6.92 and 6.90 jier maund respectively. Among othei* 
cereals, maize rose, during the same period, by Rs. 6.04 per 
maund, l.arlev by Rs. 5.87, bajra by Rs. 5.62 and gram 
by Rs. 4.15. ‘ 

Wages . — The wages of workers employed in yarious 
fields of production (agricultural and I’.on-ggricultural) has 
experienced a marked fluctuation alongwith the level of prices 
of various commodities. In the last decade of 10th century 
and the beginning of the present century the labottrers in the 
district were paid annas four to five a day. Agricultural 
labourers were generally paid in kind at the time of tke hax- 
vest. They were also provided with food and clothf®. 
workers like masons and carpenters, etc. were giv^ annas 
six to eight per day. 

Major K.D. Brskipe, in the Gazetteer of 
oribes, the prev^ent wagea in t^e npral 






m 

SiirpU State, as “wages have risen sightly in consequence of 
the increased demand for labour, and it is reported that 
laen who, twenty years ago, worked four ^ys for a rupee 
npw wonk only three. At the present time, ordinary 
blacksmiths, carpenters and masons receive from six to 
eight annas a day in the district, and slightly more on Abu, 
while the wajges of really skilled workmen are of course stili 
higher. Agricultural labourers are sometimes paid in cash 
(at the rate of 2J annas a day), but more often get food and 
clothing and a share of crop; others, such as carriers and 
diggers, earn about 1| annas daily, and the coolies who 
carry loads up and down Abu receive nine annas per trip, 
of which half an anna is paid to a contractor. On Abu 
dtself, the daily wage of a ordinary coolie varies between 
3| and 4 annas. The village servants, such as potters, 
barbers and workers in leather, are, as elsewhere, usually 
remunerated in kind at each hai-vest, and also get little T)er- 
quisites at odd times”. 

Till 1940-41 unrenmnerative labour or begar was in 
vogue. Later on, cash remuneration was fixed for all 
jnanual labour. Now, under the provisions of the Minimum 
Wage.s Act of 1948, wages have been fixed by the Govern- 
ment for different <*ategories of employees, PracticaUy, 
the wages of different classes of labourers differ according 
to the work done and the locality. In rural areas wages are 
sometimes paid in kind by the agriculturists, while others 
pay in cash. Skilled male labourer gets three to four l upees a 
day, while others got one to Rs. 1.50 per day. Female 
labourer is available at about half of what male labourer 
gets. Agricultural labourer gets 75nP. to Rs. 1.60 per 
day. 

Stan^sid of Irvine 

Birohi State area had never been prosperous, as it was 
hit several times by droughts. Besides, agriculture was a 
pwr source of income, industriis were negligible and most 
of the people led a very simple life. 

Lt. Col. A. Adams in a Medical-Topographical Account 
of Sirbhi State of 1900 describe the general conditions of the 
people of the State in the following words: 

, : , W no very wealthy classes in Sirohi. The 

ipostly poor, and generally in debt, but among 
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the Mahajans and traders there are some rich men. The 
cultivators are all poor, and, as a rule, completely in the hands 
of the money-lenders (Bohias). The people of richer class 
live in houses built of burnt bricks and mud, with tiled roofs. 
The cultivators live in mud huts, the roofs being generally 
tiled. The Bhils and Minas live in beehive huts made 
of stakes and mud, and thatched. In villages located at the 
foot of hills, the huts of these classes are so situated as to 
allow of a ready escape to the hills in cases of emergency. 
In the hills the Qrasias (Girasias), who are the principal inha- 
bitants, live in scattered hamlets.” | 

Wheat and hajra form the chief articles of food of the 
better classes; barley, maize, hajra and kulath that of the 
poor. 


In the rural are s, people keep ordinary, simple and 
cheap furniture. Most of them also keep milch cattle. The 
houses of well-to-do persons in urban areas are imposing 
buildings, which are white-washed either on Deepawali or 
some other significant occasion, e.g . marriage or religious 
ceremonies, etc. In olden daj s, people of lower cultivating 
class, viz., Ghr.nchis, Rcbaris, Malis and Kablis etc. were 
not permitted to constriutt pucca. houses by their caste rules 
but now' these restrictions have become ineffective. 

The living conditions of the service class people durin g 
state times had been fairlj^ satisfactory. In 1942-43 schemes 
of pension, dearness allowance and gratuity were introduced 
to ameliorate their economic condition. But it was a com- 
fort to them only for a short duration as prices increased 
and the war further affected them adversely, while the 
business class earned good profits. The schemes of essential 
commodity control had to be introduced to regularise the 
prices as well as the distribution of a few commodities. 

At present the condition of the people is improving 
gradually. The agricultural and business class is making 
good profits. The people, who previously used to taravel 
over long distance on foot have now become accustomed 
to the of buses and trains. 

Throughout the district, the Joint family generally 
sists of the parents, sons, married and unmarried, and tlie uii« 
maixled daughters and other dependents (widowe e1ip;,|^ 
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It provides a sense of economic and social security to the 
individual family members. But at present its old sense of 
cohesion is withering away due to changed social and economic 
situations. 

The economic condition of the people enables them 
only to consume kura and jwar, whi a^ , barley, gram, mung, 
maize and kulath as their common food. In urban areas 
people consume wheat, while in rural areas only richer classes 
e.g., Brahmins, Mahajini and well-to-do Rajputs, use it. 
Those who are comparatively rich use gh on wheat bread 
and also use vegetables. Brahmins and Mahajan are 
vegetarians while Rajputs and Muslims generally eat meat. 
Bbil, Qiiasias and other similar castes too, take meat, when 
they can afford. On the birth of a child some people prepare 
lapsi (a preparation of gur, ghee, and dalia of wheat). The rood 
of mother during the delivery period consists of sunthpak, 
ajnia and rah prepared from the flour, gur and ghee. On 
the occasion of mamagcs })eople prepare sweets in addition 
to other preparations. The principal meals are taken at 
about 9 a.m. and 8 p.m. Few people take breakfast in the 
morning. 

People mostly smoke hidi and hukka in the villages 
and hidi and cigarettes in the towns. Attractive dresses are 
put on, oil festivals. Women of richer class wear gold and 
silver ornaments, while those of lower class of inferior metals. 


According to the findings of the survey conducted by 
the Directorate of Economic and Industrial Surveys, Rajas- 
than, into the tribal indebtedness of Sirohi district, 91.10 
per cent of the total tribal population depend on agriculture 
as their primary means of livelihood. It is followed by labour, 
which provides livelihood to 4.92 per cent of the tribal po- 
pulation. In the Girasia Zone 22.8 per cent are earners, 
32.52 per cent eaming dependents and 45.40 per cent non- 
earning dependents. The average monthly income of a 
Scheduled Tribe family is Rs. 71.49 and per capita income 
Rs. 13.38. The average size of the tribal household is 5.34 
Iiersoiif of whom 22.08 per cent are earners, 32.52 per cent 
earning dependents and 45.40 per cent non-earning dependents. 
About ^2 .per cent of the tribal population in this area is in 
debt* Of the total loan taken by these people 69.82 per cent 
bsie Iwesn taken for unproductive purpose. 
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Smphyment. As stated earlier apiculture is the priiici' 
pal occupation of the people, which is followed by the indus- 
tries. Most of the labour is employed by the contractors, 
who, after the completion of the work, dispense with their 
services, The labourers have, then, to seek employment else- 
where. Labour is also employed by the stone quarry owners 
and the small factories of wood saw. But this employment 
is negligible as compared to total number of labourers 
seeking employment. 

There is an Employment Exchange at Sirohi which 
was set up on 1-4-1960. In the year 1960, the Employment 
Exchange registered 2,108 applicants, 863 vacancies were 
notified and 641 applicants were appointed in service. In 
this year, 14 employers used the services of the Employment 
Exchange. According to the records maintained at the 
Exchange, there are 23 employers, most of them being 
contractors. The employers have not been filing regular 
returns and therefore, the exact number of persons employed 
cannot be ascertained. 

PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
CommaiRtsr Development 

As stated earlier, the district is a hilly tract, inhabited 
in rural areas predominantly by Girasias, Bhils and Minas etc. 
little was done during the State time to specially improve 
the condition of the backward classes. Hence, after the merger 
of the state into Rajasthan, and its formation as a district, 
at the time of the initiation of the First Five Year Flan, 
various schemes of development for this area were formu- 
lated and executed. 

The Community Development Programme was started 
in the district in 1954 with the opening of a development 
block at Pindwara tahsil. Since then the pro^amme Has 
steadily ex^nded and the entire rural population has now 
been cbyered. In October, 1969 the community develop- 
ment ^axigramme was merged into the wi^r achem» 
of Democratic Decentralization, the main object of. which 
is to enable the people to dravr-up and im^Umeni 
schemes for Iheir own areas. TSia 
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of deittooratiQ dewiitralization have boon dosoribod oI»e* 
whore. It would bo sufficiont to observe hoi-o that to 
onabio tho panchaj^at samitis to function effectively, the 
Block Development Ofiicors (each saniiti area coiiKiidos 
with what was formerly known as Dovolopniont Block) 
have been attached to thorn and they an* also assistcMl by 
technical personnel (Extension Offi(-crs) in the fields of 
industH', agriculture, animal husbandry and co operation etc. 

FinAwua 

Tho Pindwara development block, tlu! oldest in tho 
district, was inaugurated as a First Stage Block in October, 
1964. After six years of its existen<!e, in 1960 it was con- 
verted into a Second Stage Block. 

The Block (now panchayat samiti aicii,) covers about 
56,000 persons in all, 99 villages of Pindwara talisU with 
an area of 434 square nules. The hoadijuarters are connected 
by road to important places in the district, and is situated 
on the Delhi -Ahmadabad railway line, the redlway station 
of town l>oing known as Sirohi Road. 

By the end of 1 960-61 , in the field of chemical fcrtilizei s, 
agriculture and irrigation, 1 ,99,087 kg. of all types of chemical 
fertilizers, 7,31,992 kg. of all types of im])roved seeds, 18 
improved iron ploughs and 443 seed drillers besides other 
agricultural implements, have lieon distributwl. 4,451 
compost pits had l^een dug to i)repai e good variety of manure, 
168 kachha and 182. pttcca wells were constructed, 400 kachha 
and 1,220 pucca wells were repaired, 30 pumping sets were 
installed and 3,322 acres of land had been ro(daimed. In 
order to improve livestock breeds, five Cattle Breotling 
Cetitros were opened, 3,840 ealtk> svere castrated ami 
32,188 were vaccinated. A total of 5,053 agricultural 
demonstrations had been organised. 

In the field of co-operation, 32 multipurijoso credit 
op*0^emtiv©s, 21 industrial co-operatives, 12 agricultural 
co-op«ratives and eight other societies had been formed. 

For the purification of drinking water in rural areas, 
were used in 31 wells. In order to promote 
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social education in the rural areas, 15 reading rooms, 36 
youth clubs and 60 adult education centres had been establi- 
shed. New type of smokeless chvllds (eooking ranges) 
were tried on an experimental basis and a total of 53 had been 
installed by the end of March, 1961. 

Abu Bead 

The Abu Road block was inaugurated as First Stage 
Block in October, 1956 and converted into Second Stage 
Block in 1961. It extends over an area of 304 square mile® 
covering 88 villages with a population of 36,000. It 
connected by a tarred road to the district headquarter 
which is 39 miles away, and has also a railway station of the 
same name, on the Ahmadabad-Dolhi main metre-guag4 
line. 


Progress in this block up to the end of 1960-61 has 
also been encouraging. In the sphere of agriculture, 
2,26,745 kg. of improved seeds, 62,257 kg. of all typos 
of chemical fertilizers, 82 improved iron ploughs and 15 
seed drillers, besides other agricultural implements, have 
been distributed. To improve the water supply, two kachha 
and 204 pucca wells wore constructed and 22 pucca wells 
repaired. In order to improve the breed of the animals, 
eight cattle breeding centres wore opened, 1,286 cattle 
were castrated and 20,024 vaccinated. A total of 386 
agricultural demonstrations bad been organized. 

In the field of co-operation seven multipurpose credit 
co-operatives, five industrial co-operatives and 17 agrioul- 
tural co-operative societies had been started. 

For the purification of drinking water in the villages, 
eight wells weie disinfected. In order to piomote social 
education in the rural areas, the block had established 22 
reading rooms, 25 youth clubs and 43 adult education 
centres. New types of smokeless chullas were tried on an 
experimental basis and a total of 14 ohullas had beBn 
installed by the end of March, 1961. Public participation 
in this block was also encouraging as works worth Be. 
1,69,000 had been done through sharmdan (voluntary latjour 
contribution). 

ginia 

The Sirohi Block was inaugurated in June, If 88 as 
N.E.S. block ai d became First Stage Block in April, i$80* 
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It covers an. area of 729 sq. km. covering 84 villages with 
a Imputation of nearly 56,000 persons. By the end of 
1960-61 for the development of agriculture and irrigation 
in the area, 30 pucca wells, 25 kuohha wells had been cons- 
tructed and 25 wells repaired. Further 68 pumping sets 
had been installed to make water available for irrigation. 
As a measure of land improvement 40 acres of land had 
been reclaimed. In order to improve the breed of cattles, 
5 Cattle Breeding Centres had been set up, while 1,467 
animals castrated and 3,551 vaccinated. 3,62,978 kg. of 
improved seeds and 6,942 kg. of chemical fertilizers, 46 
improved iron ploughs and 23 seed drillers were distributed 
among the agriculturists. To prepare good manure, 526 
compost pits were dug. 

For promotion of social education in the rural areas 
10 recreation clubs and 2 Adult (jontres had been set-up. 
Finally, through voluntary labour or shmnidan, works worth 
Rs. 7,17,000 had boon done since the inception of the Block. 

Sheoganj 

The Block was inaugurated in 1960, as a pre-exten ion 
Block and attainwl settond stage in April, 1901. It covers 
69 villages, having an area of 555 stp km. and covering 
a population of nearly 45,000 persons. 

For irrigation and drinking pur])o.ses 12 kachha ana 
4 pucca wells were constructed, while 14 pucca w'ells w’ero 
renovated. Seven pumping sets were installed and 30 
acres of land w’as reclaimed during this period. 

By the end of 1960-61, 18,550 kg. of all types of 

chemical fortih’zers and 1,32,239 kg. of improved seeds were 
distributed among the cultivators, and 136 compost pits 
were dug to prepare good quality of manure. In order to 
improve the breed of the live-stock, 3 Cattle Breeding 
Centres were started, 1,335 animals were castrated e.nd 
3,600 vaccinated. 

BeoSar 

Reodar Development Block was inaugurated in 
Octblmr* 1969 as a Shadow Block and is running in the same 
stage till now (1961). It covers 120 villages, having an 

of 761 8<j. km. with a population of 58,000 persons. 
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By the end of 1960-61, 10 hoGhha. and 72 fwm wells 
had been constructed, 9 pu-'cn wells had been repaired att4 
57 pumping sets had been set up. Efforts had been made, 
to enhance cultivable area and under this pro^amme, 
5;825 acres of land had been reclaimed. In order to increase 
yield from the lands, 24,671 kg. of improved seeds, 16 improved 
iron ploughs and 15 seed drillers were distributed to the 
cultivators. 

In the field of co-operation, 81 credit co-operatives 
and 6 industrial co-operative societies had been started. 

A total number of 136 animals were castrated and 
4,0.'>4 vaccinated. In order to impart adult education 16 
adult education centres were started. Through volun- 
tary labour, works worth Rs. 60,000 had been completed 
in the block. 

The following statement givi^s the sanctioned and 
actual staff strength as on 3l.st March, 1961 for Pindwara, 
iSirohi and Abu Blocks .and that on 30th June, 1961 for 
Shcoganj and Rcodar in the following categories of ^icrsonnel 


8. No. Dcsigtnvtiou 

i ’ 2 

1. Block Development Officer 

2. Agriculture Extension Officer 

3. Animal Husbandrv Extension 

Officer 

4. Extension Officer Co-operative 

5. Veterinary Doctor 

6. Industries Extension Officer 

7. Panchayat Extension Officer 

8. Social Education Officer 

9. Lady Social Education Officer 

•S«-0anotioiied. 


Find' Sir- Shoo- Reo- Abu 
wara ohi ganj dar 

—* 

S. A. S.^S. A. S.A. S.A 


3 


4 


5 6 

7 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1111 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

111 - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

-1 1 - - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 -- 

1 

• 

- 

- 

1 

1 

• . . . 

- 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

m 

1 

1 

1 

1 

. - - . 

1 

i 

1 

• 

1 

1 


1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

m 


. 1 

m 
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10. Sanitary Inspector 

11. Progress Assistant 

12. Compounder 

13. Deputy Inspector of Schools 

14. Stick-man 

15. Vaccinator 


PLANNING 

The First Five Year Plan of Rajasthan endeavoured to 
improve irrigation, transport and educational facilities ip the 
State. A .substantial amount of money was also spent on 
social services. The plan had not been broken up district, 
wise and only schemes of immcniiate importance were final’sed 
and implemented in the districts. Expenditure figures of 
.hirst Plan for each district, are not available. The achieve- 
ments gained during the jjirst Plan period were moderate, 
but the work done during this period started a chain process 
which got momeniura during the Second Plan. 

The Second Five Year Plan was outlined more elabora- 
tely and each district had a plan of its own. The table 
given telow shows the expenditure incurred in various 
sectors in the district, during the Second Five Year Plan: 


Seeiws in, jaMs) 


Agriculture .. .. .. .. 12.47 

Ckmsolidation of Holdings . .. .. 0,16 

Animal Husbandry .. ,, ,, 0.2^ 

Coroperatkm .. .. .. 3.38 


3 4 5 6 7 

.. 1 - 1 ----- 1 1 
..11111 ---11 

I1-- 

..---- 1 1 1 1 - - 

.<. 2 - 2 2 2 - 1 - 2 2 

.. - - 1 1 1 1 - - 1 1 
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Sectors 

{Bs. in lakhs) 

Forest and Soil Conservation . , 

6 96 

Fisheries 

0.05 

Community Development & N. E. S. 

25.78 

Irrigation 

32.35 

Industries 

412 

Roads 

23.34 

Education 

22.31 

Medical & Health 

3.15 

Ayurved 

0.56 

Water Supply . . 

6.88 

Housing 

2.11 

Labour & Labour Welfare 

0;07 

Social Welfare and Welfare of Backward 
Classes . . . . . . ' 

2.82 

Publicity 

1.22 

Tourism 

0.38 

Total plan expenditure for all sectors amounted to 
Rs. 1,49;30,000. Figures for each plan-year are as follows:— 

Year 

Expenditure 
(Bs, inhkhs) 

1956-67 

.. 13-34 

1967-6$ 

, . 16.90 


me-57 

1957-5$ 


f ♦ 


• * 


16.90 
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Year. 

1968- 59 

1969- 60 
1960-61 


Expenditure 
(£«. in lakh ) 
38.14 

40.67 

60.25 


Some of tto dotr.iled achievotr.orts in tLc sphere of 
r.^^rieulture by the end of the plan period wore as follows: — 

In the field of minor irrigation ore tark pjid 321 wells 
were constructed and deeponod. 62 pumping sets and 36 
persian wheels wore also instr.llod. The respective targets 
W(>re 9 tanks, 244 wells , 43 pumping tots and 66 persian 
wheels. 

The targets and achievements in ieg(.rd to the distri- 
bution (»f fertilizers were as follows:— 

( Figu.Tcs in quintals) 



Di.'.tributicn 

Target 

Am.rnonium Sulphate 

6,604 

4,064 

Ammonium Sulpliate Jj’itK.to 

335 

61 

Other Nitrogenous Fertilizer 

376 

721 

Super Phosphate 

2,641 

51 


The qualities of improved seeds distributed were as 
follows: — 

(Kilogrames) 


l^heat 

Barley 

Oram 

Maize 


16;22,931 

18,737 

2,799 

46,424 
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• • • . . . . 2,076 

Vegetable stieds .. .. 11,944. 

Soil conservation activities were carried out on 22,778 
acres of and. Land protected from grass-hoppers was 
908- i acres, from rats 12,512 acres and from vegetable 
pests and diseases 1,018-1 acres and from weed 410 acres. 
Nine hundred and tifty-seven improved agricultural imple- 
ments were distributed. 

The work of consolidat'on of holdings in the district 
was taken up in the areas whore, firstly, the problem of 
Iragmentation of holdings was serious and, secondly, where 
some plan projects were started. Accordingly, consoli- 
dation work commenced in some vi'lages of the Sheoganj 
tahsil and notifications to that effect were issued in the 
year, 1959. Till the end of the year 1991, field work n 23 
villages of the tahsd, in a total area of 1,04,291 acires of 
land, had been eonjpleted. In no other ])art of the district 
the work of consolidation of holdings has been taken up. 


The following year-wise statement of targets and 
achievements of the Co-operative DepaHment also shows 
that progress has been fairly satisfactory in that sphere: — 


1956-57 

Targtlf-' 

Achieve 

rmnU) 

Organization of small size societies . . 

21 

21 

1967-68 

■ • 


Organization of small size societies . . 

30 

30 

Organization of central co-operative 
bank 

1 

. 1 

Eevitalwtion of small size societies 

2 

2 

1958-59 

5 ' 


Organization of small size societies . . 


9 

%»titalizatibn of small size societies . . 


$ 

^ ,.:r 

^i^axtization of large size societies . . 

■■ , r t ■ 
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1959-60 

Targets 

Achieve 

menu 

Organization of small size societies . . 

40 

40 

Revitalization of small size societies . . 

30 

30 

Chganization of land mortgage banks. . 
Organization of district co-operative 

1 

1 

unions 

1 

1 

Organization of marketing societies . . 

2 

2 

Organization of joint farming societies. . 

5 

4 

Construction of small godowns 
Construction of godowns for marketing 

2 

1 

societies 

1960-61 

2 

« • 

Revitalization of small size societies . . 

20 

15 

Organization of marketing societies . . 
Organization of service co-operative 

1 

1 

societies . . .... 

45 

32 

Organization of credit unions 

2 

* • 

Organization of supervising unions . . 

1 

• 9 


During the Second Five Year Plan 59 miles of road 
was constructed and improved by the Public Works Depart- 
ment, with an actual expenditure at the rate of 0.40 lakh 
of rupees per mile while the allotted expenditure was at 
the rate of 0.28 lakh per mile. 

At the end of First Plan there were, in the district, 
13 hospitals/dispensaries with 114 beds, and by 
1960 the number of hospitals and dispensaries 
was raised to 14. During the Second Plan period 
3 dispensaries were opened. In the year 1956-56 there 
were two veterinary hospitals and one dispensary. By 
the end of the Second Plan, one veterinary dispensary was 
also added to it. 

During the First Plan period no water supply scheme 
was taken up in the district. In the Second Plan, water 
supply schemes were started at Sirohi, Mt, Abu and Abu 
Eoad and a total amount of Bs. 4.90 lakhs was spent on them. 
U^cept Sirohi Water Supply Scheme the remaining shall be 
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completed during the Third Plan period and more than 
36,000 persons shall be benefited by these schemes. 

During the First Plan period, Ora, West Banas, Khemri, 
Sukri, and Angori Irrigation Works were started, and Rs. 
12.74 lalAs were spent on it. During the Second Plan 
Rs. 52.36 lakhs were spent over these schemes but the 
schemes of Khemri and Angori could not be st rted during 
the plan period. 

ji' 

A sum of Rs. 2.11 lakhs was distributed during the 
Second Plan for the purpose of house construction and a \ 
total number of 39 houses were completed by 1960-61 while 
70 were under construction. 



CHAPTER X 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

At the time Erskine wrote the gazetteer of the Sirohi 
State it was ruled by the Maharao with the assistance of a 
Diwan. His Highness’ personal staff consisted of a Private 
Secretary and a small clerical establishment. The Diwan, 
besides supervising all branches of the administration, had 
been in immediate charge of the Forest Department since 
September, 1906,* he was aided by a Naib-Diwan, who was 
also responsible for the general working of the anglo-ver- 
nacular school at the capital. Other important officials, 
all of whom were subordinate to the Diwan, were; (i) the 
Revenue Commissioner, who was tLe head of the Revenue 
and Finance .Departments: (ii) the Judicial Officer, who 
was also Superintendent of the Central Jail; (iii) the Customs 
Superintendent; and (iv) the Superintendent of Police. 

From 1909 to 1916-17 the office of Diwan was desig-' 
nated as Musahib-i-Ala'* and was held by the heir apparent. 
The rights of Darbar vis-a-vis Jagirdars wore defined by the 
Macphorson Committee appointed in 1920-21. 

A State Council was established on October 1, 1940 
and from then onwards the administration began to be 
conducted with the help of this Council with the ruler as 
the President. It originally consisted of the Chief Minister 
as Vice-President and two other members designated as 
the Horae Member and the Revenue Member. The distri- 
bution of portfolios among the members of the Council was 
as follows!; — 

Chief llinister Political, Finance, P.W.D., Judicial 

including Registration, General 
Administration. 


%ohl State Administration Report^ 1940-41, p.93. 
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Revenue, Jagiri, Land Records, Sur- 
vey and Settlement, Sunadaty Cus- 
toms, Court of Wards, Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Sale of Land, Devas- 
than villages and their funds, Re- 
venue Contracts (Motor Service etc.). 

Education, Medical, Excise, Police, 
Forests, Municipalities, Jails, 
Stables and Garage, Miscellaneous 
Minor Departments. 


The Council- was an executive body, each member 
having been delegated powers under tlie Constitution of 
the Council. Heads of Departments wwe responsible to 
the Member holding the relevant portfolio. Such matters 
as did not fall within the powers of an individual Member 
or other matters requiring serious consideration or pertaining 
to general administration wore referred to the Chief Minister 
or the Council. The ruler, ho'vever, continued to bo the 
source of all authority and power in the State”*. 


The Council was enlarged in 1942-43 by the appointment 
of a General Member. The distribution of portfolios after 
the reshuffle stood as follows®: — 


Chief Minister 


Revenue Member 


Home Member 


•General Member 


Poliiical, Finam^e, P.W.D., Judicial 
including Registration, General Ad- 
ministration. 

Revenue, Jagiri, Land Records, Sur- 
vey and Settlemsnt, Samdat, Cus- 
toms, Sale of Land, Revenue Con- 
tracts (Motor Service) etc. 

% 

Education, Medical, Excise, Police, 
Jails, Garage and Workshop. 

Forests, Municipalities, Court of 
Wards, Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Devasthans and their funds, Stables, 
Minor Departments. 


1. Eircaji State AdtoinistratkiJi Report, 1943-44, p. 7. 

2, ^ 1942-48, p, 166. 
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,The establishinent of a Central Advisory Committee 
was sanctioned during 1940-41 with a view to affording the 
people an opportunity of bringing to the notice of the Dar- 
bar makers of public concern. It could make suggestions 
as an advisory body to the Darbar and was competent to 
discuss su(th subjects as education, sanitation, medical 
relief, road development, trade and eomm^co, cattle breed- 
i^ig, social legislation, ec^onomic well being of agriculturists 
and rural uplift. 


Even though the establishment of the Central Advisory 
Committee was sanctioned in 1940-41, it Avas inaugurated 
only on April 10, 1942 and it held its first meeting on that 
very date. 


The Committee consisted of 22 members besides the 
Eevenue Member, who was its Chairman. Of these, 17 
uore ntn-official mcrabei.s and 5 official, as detailed below; — 


(fl) Non-official members: 


8 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 


17 

(b) Official mombors: 

Ch'ef Medical Officer 

Chief Engineer 

Superintendent of Education 

Customs and Forest Superintendent 

One Senior member from the Revenue Department. 

The 10 members returned by the Tahsil Advisory 
Conu^ttees and Municipalities were elected by these bodies 
from among their non-official members. As for the 6 
memb^B from the Jagirdars, Ghhutbhaia and Agriculturists, 
they were taken from a panel selected by each class. The 
remaining 2 non-official members were nominated by the 
Darbar directly from any classes or communities or interests, 


RepreHt'ntaiives of th(' Tahsil Advisory 
C(;mmittces 

Representatives of Municipalities 
Representatives of Jagirdars 
Rejwcsenfativns of Chhutbhais 
R^'jn esentatives of Agi’i* ultmists 
Members 7‘cpresenting othei' interests 
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which, in his opinion, were not otherwise sufficiently re- 
presented. 

The official members were nominated by the Darbar 
and held membership on the Committee, ex-officio. 

The term «f office of a non-official member of the 
Committee was 2 years. 

The constitution of the Committee was liberalized 
in 1943-44 when the number of non-official members was 
increased to 24. 

These 24 members were to consist of the following: 

1. Representatives of Tahsils (three frf)m 


each tahsil except Sirohi which, sent two) 14 

2. Sirohi town 2 

3. Municipalities 3 

4. Jagirdar (lass 2 

5. Chhutbhais 1 

6. Interests not otherwise sufficiently 

represented. 2 


Under the amended Constitution the representatives 
of tahsils and Sirohi town were to be retuined through direct 
elections on the basis of adult franchise. Jagirdars and 
Chhutbhais were to be represented by persons selected from 
the panel submitted by each class. Representatives of 
other interests w(we to be nominated by the Darbar. 

A member of the Sirohi Bar Mr. D. N. Oswal, was 
appointed to conduct elecitions, w’hich were held in March, 
1^6. They were, however, boycotted by the Praja Mandal. 

A further step by the State towards constitutional 
reforms was taken with the appointment, on September 30, 
1946, of a Committee of seven people to advise ‘‘genw^y 
on the future Constitution of the State, and other allied 
matterlr as franchise, constituencies and representation 
of speoia] interests.”! 


1. Stet* Adxoinistraticm Report, 194S-46, p.98. 
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The personnel of the Committee was as follows: — 

1. Shree Mohabat Singh of Motagam. 

2. Sbree D. N. Oswal, Bar-At-Law, Kalandri. 

3. Shree Gokul Bhai Bhatt, Siroh', 

4. Shree Dunga Ram Parihar, Sheoganj. 

6. Shree Oanpat Singh Rathore, Sirohi. 

6. Seth Matadin, Abu Road. 

7. Shree Ibrahim Musa, Sheoganj. 

The Committee reported before the advent of Indepen- 
dence (in August, 1947) but no concrete steps seem to have 
been taken on its report. 

On January 23, 1946 the Maharaja died heirless and 
Tej Singh, a minor of. the senior sub-branch of the rulin" 
family was selected as successor.^ 

The new Maharao being a minor, the State Council was 
re-designated as the Council of Administration, with the 
Chief Minister as the President. The other Members of 
the State Council continued to hold their posts. However, 
real authority now passed on to the hands of the Political 
Agent, as all matters w hich previously required the sanction 
or oven guidance from the ruler, were now referred to the 
Political Agent in his capacity as the supervisor of the 
minority administration. 2 


1 . “Consequent on the death of His Highness Maharajadhiraj Maharao 
Sir Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., K.O.S.I., Maharao of Sirohi 
without leaving any heir male of his body or an adopted son, the quesl 
tion of succession to the Sirohi Gadi has been left to be determined by 
the Paramount Power by selection as an act of State. ^ 


"After oarefid consideration of all the claims and in the best in- 
terest of the State, His Excellency the Viceroy has, in exercise of his 
discretion and with approval of His Majesty’s Secretaiy of State for 
India, been pleased to select Tej Smgh, son of Raj Saheban Bhopal 
Singh of the senior sub-branch of the Mandar branch of the Sirohi 
Ruhng famfly, and to recognise him, on behalf of His Majesty the 
Empror, as the Mahkao of Sirohi in succession to ffis Late 


Conununique issued by the Crown Representative on 11-6.46, 
Announced by Lt. CoL Q.B. Williams, Political Agent, Western Raj- 
pathna StaiteS, (Sirohi State Administration Report, 1^-46, p.6). 

. 2, Sicplii State Administration Report, 194&46, p. 3. 
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This administration continued npto the eve of independ- 
ence. On August 14, 1947 a Eegency Council was formed 
with the Queen Mother as the President. Other members 
of the Council were, (1) the father of the minor ruler, (2) 
the ruler of Danta and (3) the ruler of Bhawnagar. 


The old ministry resigned on September 16, 1947 and 
three new ministers including a representative of thePraja 
Mandal were appointed as ministers. In 1948, the strength > 
of the ministry was raised to four, and thus another represcn- i' 
tative of the Praja Mandal was added to the Council of " 
Ministers. 


Events hereafter leading, at first to the sequestration 
of a part of the State and, later, to its remerger m the parent 
tract are described in the ‘History’ chapter. It will be 
sufficient for the purpose of this chapter to recapitulate 
milestones. 


In March, 1918, for the purpose of civil supplies ad- 
ministration, the State was taken away from the Rajputana 
Agency and placed under the charge of Western Indian 
States Agency*. On November 8, 1948 the Regent Maha- 
rani signed an agreement with the Government of India 
entrusting full powers relating to the State to the Central 
Government with effect from January 5, 1949. The Govern- 
ment of India handed over the area to the then Bombay 
Government to be administered on their behalf. The State 
was partitioned on January 25, 1950. This decision was 
implemented by means of an order under section 290A of 
the Government of India Act, 1935 issued in respect of the 
areas merged into Bombay and a notification urlor the 
Extra-Provincial Jurisdiction Act, issued in respect of the 
areas merged into Rajasthan®. 


1. Aocor(Jingto BajptOane-ka-lHhaa, Sirohi Bmya, byjagiiish, Sii3®h 
Gahlot (Ed. Sukbir Singh) Gahlot and Q. B. Parihar, Jodhpur (I960, 
p.93) on 13th September, 1947 the “Begencj Board” of Sirohi expresMd 
a desire to join United Bajaethan convened by Udaipur Maliarana^ 
but this could not materialize. The book also mentions Sirohi becoming 
a part of the Gujarat States Agency on Pebraary 1, 194S. v. 


:0. Seet^i^midix attfaeeadoftbe^iaptef. 
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The area given to Bombay became a taluka of the 
Banaskantha dietnet of that State and the area coming to 
Bajasthan was made a separate district under the Comm’is- 
sionership of Jodhpur, and named Sirohi after the name of 
the erstwhile State. 

. However, the people of the new district, as indeed of 
the whole State of Rajasthan, were not reconciled 'to - the 
fact of partition and constant agitations and demands were 
made for retrocession of the sequestered area. The matter 
was referred to the States Reorganization Commission, who 
upheld the Rajasthan demand. On November 1, 1956, 
therefore, the entire an^a ]>roviously merged in Bombay in 
1950, was returned to Rajasthan ancl was remcrged in Sirohi. 

Administrative divisions . — ^During the early years of 
this century, for administrative purposes, there were nine 
districts or tahsils, in the State, each under an offi( ial termed 
Tahsildar, who exercised both revenu(» and judicial powers 
within his own particular charge (subject to the general 
cont”ol of the Revenue ( JoTumissioner and the Judicial 
Officer as the < ase may be), but wlu) had since 1906, been in 
no sense, a police officer, Tlie nine tahsils were (i) Abu; 
{ii) Jhora; {Hi) Khuni and Shcoganj; (ir) Magra; (v) Mandar; 
(?’/) Paraera; {vii) Pindwara; (viii) llohera; and (ix) Santpm 
and Bhakar. Each Tahsildar had two assistants (Naib- 
tahsildars) one for judicial, and the other, for revenue work, 
and a number of ndnor officers, whos<‘ duties corresponded 
to those of Patwaris. Besides the tahsils above mentioned, 
there were two towns, which were treated as separate units 
and were outside the charge of any tahsildar, namely; Abu 
Road (or Kharari), which was uiider a Magistrate, and Sirohi 
which was under a Kotwal. Lastly, the Magistrate of Abu 
(an Assistant to the Governor Ceneral’s Agent) and the Com- 
mandant of the 43rd Regiment at Erinpura })ossessed certain 
judicial powers at these places respectively; the former officer 
had jurisdiction not only in the civil station of Abu and the 
road lea^ng thence to the railway station, including, the 
basar at Kharari, but also in t he village of Anadj-a at the 
foot of the western slope of the hill. 

Before 1940, when some administrative reorganization 
was done, the State was divided into 15 tahsils. The Tah- 
discharged both revenue and judicial functions. For 
reyfnut matters he was under the Revenue Department 
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and for judicial function under the District Magistrate of 
the Division concerned (there were two Divisions, viz., 
Eastern and Western with headquarters at Abu Road 
and Sirohi respectively). As judicial officers, the Tahsildars 
exercised not only magisterial powers but also had civil 
jurisdiction. 

In view of this heavy demand on the time of the Tah- 
sildars and the fact that the number of tahsils was unnec- 
essarily large considering the area of the State, a reorgani- 
zation was carried out in De^omhei', 1940, the number of 
tahsils excluding the Hath KliarcJt and Sarmshwarji tahsils 
was reduced to six (including the sub-tahsil of Delwara) 
as under: — 


1. Sirohi, 2. Abu Road, 3. Pindwara, 4. Beodar, 
5. Sheoganj; and 6. Delwara. 

Civil jurisdiction was transferred from Tahsildars to 
newly appointed Sub -Judges. The post of District Magistrate 
at Abu Road was abolished as the Sub-Judge at Abu Road 
had first class magisterial powers, and tlie District Magis- 
trate of Sirohi was invested with powers of District Magis- 
trate for the whole State. 

The magisterial powers of Tahsildars, after this reorgani- 
zation were raised to Class I in respect of Pindwara and 
Sheoganj and to Class II in respect of Sirohi, Abu Road and 
Reodar Tahsils. 

In revenue mattcu’s the Tahsildars enjoyed powers of an 
original court and this saved the cultivators the trouble of 
running down to Sirohi for small juatters. Bailiffs were 
appointed, wherever necessary, to help speedy disposal of 
the execution of civil decrees and timely service of summons. 

At present (19C1) the district is divided into two sub- 
divisions, Sirohi and Abu. The former consists of three 
tahsils— Sirohi, Sheoganj and Reodari and the latter, two- 
Abu Road and Pindwara. There is a Panchayat Samiti 
also at every tahsil headquarters. The area, population and 
the number of towns and villages in each tahsil is given In 
chapter I. 

l. Beodar tahsil was transferred from Abu sub-division to Sirohi sab- 
diripSon, in June, IdOO, vide Bajastban Qovenunent Order Bb, W. SI 
j(;^Bev/D/60, dated June 4, 1960. , ... 
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The immediate authority over the district was the 
Pivisional Commissioner whose headquarters were at Jodhpur. 
In 1961, however, the post of Commissioner was abolished 
with the result that the Collector now has to deal with the 
Government direct in administrative matters. 

Administrative Pattern. — ^The Collector is, in fact, the 
pivot ot district administration, around whom the whole 
administration revolves. In addition to his revenue duties, 
be also works as District Magistrate and District Develop- 
ment Officer. Since the beginning of the First Plan period, 
development activities have taken u]> an increasing amount 
of his time and although in October, 1959, the system of 
Democratic Decentralisation has been introduced In order 
to give the people an opportunity to bo intimately associated 
with development work, the Collect t»r is still responsible 
for co-ordination between the local bodies and the various 
departments of the Government. In his role as the District 
Development Officer, the Collector is assisted by an officer 
designated as Assistant tr» Collector (Development and Plan- 
ning) and ex-offidit Secretary, Zila Parishad. Each Panchayat 
Samiti is supervised by an officer called Vikas Adhikari. 
This set up is described in detail in the chapter, ‘Local Self- 
Government’. 

The various duties of the Collector, including those 
mentioned above may be broadly classified as follows: — 

(a) As Collector he is responsible for:— 

(i) proper management of Government lands; 

(n‘) recovery of laird revenue, cesses, and other 
Government dues; 

(in) the administration of Revenue laws; 

(iv) preparation of land records; 

(t?) administration of estates placed under the 
management of the Court, of Wards or the 
direct management of the Government; 

(vi) grant of loans to agriculturists for agri- 
cultural improvement.; 

(vif) administration of Stamp Laws. 
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(6) As District Magistrate be is Head of the criminal 
administration and controls the Police and is responable for j— . 

(») licensing of arms, explosives, petroleum and 
cinemas; 

(ii) gi'ant of passports, extension of visas, and 
control of foreigners; 

(iii) mauitenance of law and order and proper 
administration of criminal laws in the Distnet. 


i) As District Offi<er he is — 

(i) steward of the Government in the matter 
of general administration in the District; 

(ii) responsible f<n' proper execution of Govern- 
ment orders; 

(Hi) in control of litigation on behalf of the Go- 
vernment either initiated by the Govern- 
ment or brought against the Government 
by private persons; 

(iv) responsible for co-ordination of important 
activities of all Government Departments 

' having branch offices in the District; 

(v) charged with the duty of proper execution 
and su])ervision of all Development Schemes 
initiated by various Departments _ in the 
Dis+rict and to serve as the Chief Co-ordi- 
nal i: ,g Authority on behalf of the Government 
at the District level; 

(vi) in ti e general charge of the Treasury as 
laid down in rule 4 (2) of the Treasury Buies. 


The District Mannual divides the District Offlof 
(Ocdleetorate) into the following sections:— 


1. Judicial 
:Mk. Beeotda • 
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3. Reveaiue 

A-Caee work Branch 
B-Demands Branch 

4. Court of Wards 

6. Development 

6. General 

7. Establishment and Af (*onnts. 

It is, however, open to the Colled or to make intev- 
branch transfer of subjects or open extra sections depending 
upon local conditions, workload in a partitjular branch and 
other factors. In the Collectorato of Sirohi, the various 
sections are. Development, Judicial, Revenue, Land Records, 
Panchayat, Elections, Paniines and Supplies. The clerical 
staff consists of an Officer Sui>erintendout, a Stenographer, 
nine Upper Division Clerks, an Accounts Clerk for Deve- 
lopment Department and 14 Lower Division Clerks. There 
is one Sub-Inspector and Lower Division Clerk to look 
after the Transport section. The liand Records section 
is manned by a Sadar Quanungo, an Assistant Sadar 
Quanungo and a Lower Division Cleik. 

Treasury . — ^The Collector is also in the over all charge 
of the Treasury and is responsible for the due accounting 
of all I'eceipts, disbursemeuls, returns and the custody of 
the valuables. The treasury at Sir(»hi is a banking one. 
Sub-treasuries at tahsil headcpiarters are non-banking. The 
treasuiy at district headquarters is under the charge of a 
Treasury Officer, while elsewhere the Tahsildars work as Sub- 
Treasury Officers. The staff of the treasury office at Dis- 
trict headquarters consists of one Accountant, two Accounts 
Clerks, three U.D.Cs.- four L.D.Cs. and four Class IV servants, 
besides two L.D.Cs for Jagir work. 

Directly subordinate to the Collector in the adminis- 
tration, are the Sub-Divisional Officers stationed at Sirohi 
and Mt. Abu. 

The Bub-Divisional Officers in their jurisdictions have 
revenue, magisterial and executive powers. These officers 
work under the supervision of the Collector. The staff of 
the S.D.O. at Sirohi conisdsts of one U.D.C., three L.D.Cs and 
three daas IV Servants while S.D.O. Mount Abu has one 
U.D.C, five L.D.Cs. and three Class IV servants. 
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Next in the hierarchical line of administration are the 
five Tahsildars, two of whom are temporarily assisted by Naib- 
Tahsildars. The staff of Sirohi tahsil is, one Tahsil Revenue 
Accountant, one Upper Division Clerk, one Accountant, 
five Lower Division Clerks, ft)ur Process Servers, a Jamadar 
and two peons besides two Lower Division Clerks for Jagir 
work. Abu Road Tahsil has a staff of two Upper Division 
Clerks, nine Lower Division Clerks and nine peons. The^ 
staff at Reodar consists of a Tahsil Revenue Accountant, | 
two Upper Division Cleiks, seven Lower Division Clerks,^ 
two class IV servants, four Camel SawaJ’s and a Jamadar. 
Tahsil Sheoganj has a complement of a Tahsil Revenue 
Accountant, two Upper Division Clerks, six Lower Division 
Clerks and five Class IV servants, while the fifth tahsil, 
viz., Pindwara is manned by a Tahsil Rovonuo Accountant, 
two Upj)or Division Clerks, nine Lower Division Clerks 
and six Class IV servants. 

Tahsils are divided into Girdawar circles each in the 
charge of an official called Quanungo or' Renamue Inspector. 
The Girdawar circles are sub-divided into Patw'ar Halvas, 
this being the basic unit of administration (for' land revenue). 
The Patwari maintains the land registrars and is also required 
to report any untoward liappenings in his area. The annual 
collection of land revenue is at present done through Chaudha- 
rios. A full description of this pattern is given in the 
chapter on Revenue Administration. 

In former times, the emphasis of the district adminis- 
tration was on the collection of I’evenue and maintenance 
of law and order. Though those are still imixrrtant, the 
main stress has shifted to development work and thus the 
w'elfare departments are now jdaying an increasingly impor- 
tant role in the district administration. While the CollectOT, 
S.D.Os. and Tahsildars ar e in the vertical line of adminis- 
tration, what may be called the horizontal line of adminis- 
tration comprises the Collector and the district level offioeie. 
It is npt imeessary that an officer having jurisdiction ovwr 
the district for a particular subject should be headquartered 
in the district itself. As a measure of economy some districts 
have been clubbed together. Thus an officer stationiBd at 
Sirohi may also exercise jurisdiction over the f^jacent 
districts lilto Pali and Jalore while another havi^ his hewL 
quarters at one of these places may control Sirohi for his 
pf^cul^r subject* A district level offioers’ meeriii|; is ; hild 
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o»c« a month at which policies and work-programmes are 
discnssed and plans drawn np for swift action. The Collector 
presides at these meetings and discusses with district officers 
the programmes being imidemented departraentally or 
through the Panchayat Samilis. 

Of special importance in the admiaistratif)n, is 
Police hierarchy, which is described in detail in another 
chapter. The Superintendent of Police and tlu^ Coll ch; for 
woJ’k in close co-opt'iatiou in order to maintain law and 
order. As far as Judicial matters are concerned, the highest 
authority in the district is the Civil and Additional Sessions 
Judge. 

The following is the list of district level officers of 
Rajasthan Goi'cmmcnt for the district : — 

1. Chief Medical Officer. 

2. Divisional Forest Officer. 

3. Assistant Commissioner, Excise & I'axation. 

4. Assistant Engineer, P.W.D. (B. & R.). 

5. Disti'ict Agricailture Officer. 

6. Assistant Engineer, Survey & Investigation. 

7. Assistant Registrai', f^o-operatives. 

8. District Industries Officer. 

9. Inspector of Schools. 

10. Public Relations Officei-. 

11. Assistant Engineer, Minor Inigaiion. 

12. District Social Welfai-c Officer. 

13. Foreman, Mmes & Geology. 

14. District Employment Ofliccr. 

15. District Ayurvedic Officoj- (Pali). 

10. Tourist Assistant, Mt. Abu. 

17. District Animal Husbandry Officici- (Jalore). 

18. Community Projects Officer (Industries). 

19. Assistant Engineer, C. D. Works. 

20. Assistant Engineer, Water Works. 

21. Assistant to Collector (Dev. & Planning) and Ex- 

Officio Secretary, Zila Pari shad. 

22. Executive Engineer, B. & R. 

23. Executive Engineer, Irrigation. 

The office of the Executive Engineer, Public Works 
Bej^rtment (Buildings and Roads) South Division situated 
♦t Sixxdii town has jurisdiction over the districts of Pali, 
Jaikwt and Sirohi. There are Sub-divisional offices at 
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Mount Abu and Sirobi. The Divisioral Office is con^^Bed by- 
an Executive Engineer and has a strength of one D:vi^onal; 
Accountant, one Stenographer, one Head Clerk, Mven TJ. D. Cs., 
11 L.D. Cs., one Senior Draftsman, one Junior IhMtsmai), 
two Engineering subordinates, one Foreman and nine class IV 
officials. Each sub-division is headed by an Assistant Engineer 
who is assisted by four Engineering subordinates, one U.D.O., 
one Ij.D.t'. and two class IV employees. 

There is also an office of the Executive Engineer, Qriga* 
lion with jnrisdiction cxter.ding over three districts viz., ^ohi^ 
Pali and Jalore. At the Divisional Office, the Executive l^giii- 
ecr is assisted by four U. D. Cs., six L. D. Cs. and DivMonal 
Accountant, Head Clerk, Senior Draftsman, Junior Draftsman, 
Computer, Tracer and Foreman one each and seven class IV 
emnloyees. The Minor Irrigation Works sub-division at Sirohi 
lias^an Assistant Engineer, four Overseers, a Lower Division 
Clerk and one l>eon. The other two sub-divisions are located at 
Swaroop^anj. Of these, the Wastern Banas Dam Sub-Division 
has an Assistant Engineer, an Upper Division Clerk, a Lower 
Divison Clerk, five Overseers and two peons. The thud sub- 
division i.e,. the Western Banas Canal Sub-Division has a staff 
similar to that of the Dam Sub-Division. 

There is a separcte office at Sirohi headed by an Assistant 
Engineer to look after the water supply of Sirohi and Jalore i 
districts. The staff consists of five Engineering Subordinates, 
two Low- Division Clerks and a Store Keeper. 

The district also has an Assistant Engineer, Survey and j 
Investigation whose staff consists of six Engineering Subordma- ; 
tes, a Junior Drafsman, two Lower Division Clerks and a class | 
IV employee. 

Amonv other offiW'S the Chief Medical Officer has two : 
IJppor Division Clerks, four Lower Division Clerks and Isix Class 
IV employees. 

The staff with the Divisional Forest Officer Sirohi consists ^ 
of an Accountant, a Head Clerk, three Upper Division Clerks, | 
13 Lower Division Clerks, a Driver, a Cleanar, an Orderly, two] 
Peons, five Rangers, two Deputy Bangers, 23 Forcsfier^ «gh*j 
Head Ouar^, 97 Forest Guards andi two IJhOwlNBar®*; 
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^ FOTOft Guards and two Cbowkidars. There is also a Gam© 
Wajdei^ho has a staff of a Lower Division Clerk, eicht 
Gam» Watchers and an Orderly. * 

* • District Agriculture Officer has an Agriculture 
Assistant, two Upper Division Clerks, a Lower Division 
Clerk, a iieldman, a Plant I'roicf tioii Supervisor, a Horti- 
culture Assistant, a Research Assistant, an Overseer two 
Fiel^en, for soil conservation schemes, three Driver* and 
a Class IV servant. 


7Jie Assistant Registrar, Oo-o])orat ive Societies has 
a Technical Assistant, two Upper Division C'leiks four 
Executive Insiie^ctors, nine Assistant Inspectors, and four 
Audit Inspectors. 

TV • "I Inspector of Schools, has three Upper 

Division Clerks, five Lov'or Division Cknks and five Class 
JV employees. 


rhe Social Welfare Officer has jurisdiction over Sirohi 
and Jalore districts and has a staff of two Inspectors (one 
each for Jalore and Sirohi districts) an Upjier Division Clerk 
two Low’er Divisicjii Clerks, and an Accountant. ’ 

The establishment of the Minos and Geology Depart- 
ment m the chstrict consists of the office of the Senior Iffines 
Forem^ which is manned by two Lower Division C^Ierk* 
and thiw Mine Guards. 

tt. . District Emjiloymcnt Officer has one Upper 

Division Clerk, one Lower Division (jlerk, one Guide and tw© 
Peons. 

Tim (Community Pi-ojetts Officer (Industries) ha* an 
Upper Division Clerk-cum-Stcnogiapher, a Driver and a 
Class Iv employee. 

office of the Deputy Collector, Jagirs, has a comp- 
Ic^l^t'of an Accountant, two Upper Division Ul.rks, one 
Jfcgir Accounts Clerk and three Lower Division Clerks. 

The Assistant Commissioner, Excise and Taxation 
ooatrois Sirohi and Jalore districts and is assisted by an 
Asa^nt Sales Tax Offioor, 11 Inspectors, three Upper 
Diidsicai 16 Lower Ditr^ipu Clerks, and five Molmriiti, 
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The Public Belations has a staff of one Low^ 

Ihvision Clerk, a Cinema Operator, a Van Driver and a 
peon besides a Khcdasi for the Cinema van. 

The staff of the District Industries Officer, consists 
of an Upper Division Clerk, a Lower Division Clerk and 
two Class rV servants. 

There is a Tourist Assistant at Mount Abu who<fe 
staff consists of a Lower Division Clerk and a Class IV servahi^, 

\\ 

The Secretary, Zila Parishad has an Upper Divisioh 
Clerk, two Lower Division Clerks and a peon, ' 

The District Social Welfare Officer has jurisdiction 
over Sirohi and Jalore districts, Ris staff consists of a 
Weltare Inspector, an Accounts Clerk-cum Cashier, an Upper 
IHvision Clerk, two Lower Division Clerks and two Class 
IV officials. 

Sirohi district does not have a. separate Animal Hus- 
bandry Officer. It falls under the jurisdiction of the Dis- 
trie Animal HusLanchy Officer, Jalore. Similarly, the 
district, for purposes of Ayur\edic Dispensaries, falls under 
the jurisdiction of the Inspector at Pah. 
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APPENDIX I 

SIBOHI MEBOm AGBEEMEMT 

AGREEMENT MADE THIS eighth day of November 
1948 between the Govornor-General of India and Hie Highness 
the Maharao of Sirohi. 

WHEREAS in the best interests of the State of Sirohi 
as well as of the Dominion of India it is desirable to provide 
for the administration of the said State by or under the 
authority of the Dominion Government; 

AND WHEREAS His Highness the Maharao has 
accepted the advice given to him by the Dominion Govern- 
ment in this- behalf; 


IT IS HEREBY AGREED AS FOLLOWS:— 

Article I 

His Highness the Maharao of Sirohi hereby cedes to 
the Dominion Government full and exclusive authority, 
jurisdiction and powers for and in relation to the governance 
of the State and agrees to transfer the administration ef the 
State to the Dominion Government on the 5th Januairy 
1949 (hereinafter referred to as “the said day”). 

As from the said day the Df>minion Governments^ W 
competent to exercise the* said poveis, authority and jurisdic- 
tion in such manner and through such agency as it may 
think fit. 


ABTICEi! 2 

His. Highness the Maharao shall continue to enjoy the 
same, rights, privileges, dignities and titles which 

he woul^ have enjoy^ had this agreement not been made. 
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Aeticle 3 

•j Highness the Mahamo shall with effect from the 
said day be entitled to receive from the revenues of the State 
annually for his privy purse the sum of Rs. 2,12,600 free of 
all taxe^. This amount is intended to cover all the expenses 
of the Ruler and his family, including expenses on account 
ot his ^rsonal staff, maintename of his residences, marriages 
and otnCT ceremonies, etc., and will neither be increased nor 
reduced for any reason whatsoever. i ; 


undertakes that the said sum 
of ^pees 2,12,600 shall be jiaid to His Highness the Maharao 
m four ^ual instalments in advance at the beginning of each 
quaiter from the State treasury or at such other treasury as 
may be specified by the Government of India. 


Article 4 

His Highness the Maharao shall he entitled to the full 
owe^hip, use and enjoyment of all private properties (as 

f State properties) belonging to him on the date 

of this agreement. 


His Higlmess the Maharao will furnish to the Dominion 
Govemnicnt before the 1 5th March, 1949 an inventory of 
all the immovable propeity, securities and cash balance held 
by him as such private properiy. 


, . ®'^y dispute arises as to w'hether any item of property 

IS the priwte pi'operty cf His Highness the Maba^ or 
State pre petty, it shall be refcired to a judicial officer qualified 

Judge, and the decision of 

that officer si, all be final and binding on both parties. 


Article 6 


ir-,,. Highnesa’ frim%, includiiig 

Her Highness Mahar^i Regent Saheha, shall ti ehff^ to 
iJUho peiwnal privileges, dignities and titles enjojid by 

,iipin$d|S!te]f bi^oi^ the ISth ffay of August 1947, 
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Aeticle 6 

Dominion Government guarantees tlic succession, 
according to law and custom, to the gaddi of the State and to 
His Highness the Maharao’s personal rights, privileges, 
dignities and titles. 


Aeticle 7 

No enquiry shall be made by or under the authority 
of the Government of India, and no proceedings shall lie in 
any Court in Sirohi, against His Highness the Maharao, 
whether in a personal capacity or otherwise, in respect of 
anything done or omitted to be done by him or under his 
authority during the period of his administration of that 
State. 


Aeticle 8 

(1) Tlie Government of India hereby guarantees either 
the continuance in service of the permanent members of the 
Public Services of Sirohi on conditions which will be not less 
advantageous than those on which they were serving before 
the date on which the administration of Sirohi is made over 
to the Government of India or the i^ayment of reasonable 
compensation. 

(2) The Government of India further guarantees the 
continuance of pensions and leave salaries sanctioned by His 
Highness the Maharao to members of the Public Services of 
the State who have retired or proceeded on leave preparatory 
to retirement, before the date on which the administration 
of Sirohi is made over to the Govermnent of India. 

Aeticle 9 

Hxcept w'ith the previous sanction of the Goyeimuent 
of India, ho proceedings, civil or criminal, shall be instituted 
agsiiwii wiy person in respeo* of any act done or purporting 
to be done in the execution of his duties as a servant of the 
Steie l^ore the day on which the administration is made 

bo the Government of India. 

; & <^nfirmation whereof Mullath Kadangi y®llodb 

Sbtaitiay to the Government of India in the Ministry of States 
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has appended his signature on behalf and with the authority 
of the Governor-General of India and Her Highness the 
Dowager Maharani Krishna Kiinwar Ba, President of the 
Regency Board, Sirohi has appended her signature for and 
on behalf of His Highness ihc; Minor Maharao of Sirohi, his 
heirs and successors. 

Sd. DOWAGER MAHARANI OE SIROHI, 
PreMdeut of the liegency Board, Sirohi. 

Sd. M. K. VELLODI, 

Secretary to the Government of India, 
Ministry of States. 

Dated New Delhi, the Hth November, 1948. 
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APPENDIX II 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

IIINTSTliY OF LAW 

NOTIFICATION 

New Delhi, the 2ofh Javvary, 1950. 

The following ordevH made by the (iov(Tiior General 
ai'o jmblished foi’ general iiiformalion: — 

S. O. 34 

THE STATEH’ MEHGEP, (POMBAY) ORDER, 1950 

WHEREAS FULL AND EXCLUSIVE Authority 
jurisdietion and powers for and in relation to thi' Governance 
of the Indian State of Sirohi aie exercisable hy the Oominion 
Government; 

AND WHEREAS it is expedient to provide by order 
made under section 290A of Hie Government of India Act, 
1935, for the administ ration of a pari of the said State as if it 
formed part of the adjoining Governor’s Province of Bombay; 

AND WHEREAS thi^ views of the Government of 
the said province have been ascertained both with respect 
to the proposal to make such an order and with respect to 
the provisions to be inserted therein; 

NOW, THEREFORE, in exercise of the powers con- 
ferred by the said section 290A, Governor General is pleased 
to make the following order: — 

, ; 1. ,{») This Order, may be cited as the States’ Merger 

./(pombay) Order, 1960. ^ 

. » • ’ • 

, iii) It shall come into force on the 25tb day of Janu- 

Arj?, 1960. 
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2. In this order, “merged area” means the area 
specified m the schedule to this order. 

3. As from the commencement of this order the 
merged area which now forms part of the Indian State of 
Sirohi shall be administered in all respects as if it formed 
part of the province of Bombay; and accordingly, any 
reference to an Acceding State in the Government of India 
Act, 1935, or in any Act or Ordinance made on or after 
the appointed day shall be construed as not including a 
reference to the merged area, and any reference in any such 
Act or Ordinance as aforesaid to the province of Bombay 
shall be constmed as including the merged area. 

4. All laws in force in the merged area inunediately 
before the appointed day shall, as from that day, cease to 
be in force in that aica, and all laws in force in the District 
Banaskantha shall, as from that day, extend to, and be 
in force in, that area: 

Provided that anything done or any action taken 
under the laws in force in the merged area, before 
the appointed day, shall bo deemed to have been done or 
taken under the corresponding law extended to, and be 
in force in, that area as from the appointed day. 

Explatuition.—Jn this article ‘Law’ includes any Act, 
Ordinance or Regulation and any Notification, Order, 
Schedule, Rule, Form or Bye-law issued, made or prescribed 
under any Act, Ordinance or Regulation. 

6. The provisions of articles 6 to 10 of the States’ 
Merger (Governor’s Provinces) Order, 1949, shall apply in 
relation to the merged area as they apply in relation to a 
merged State, but subject to the modification that all refwr- 
ence therein to “the absorving province” and “the appointed 
day” shall be deemed, respectively, to be references to “the 
province of Bombay” and “the date of commmowneilt 
of this ojfder!’. 

i," ■■ . 

6, For the purpose of article II of the States* Ifecger 
(Governor’s ProTlnces) Order, 1949, the nuwked aitea 
he deemed to be included in Schedule II to thet ordw ! 
ynih the group of merged States headed by Idari and the 
eald aiwcusU have effect aooordihgly. 
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THE SCHEDULE 
{Se-e article 2) 

The area comprised m the following villages in the 
Abu Road and Dilwara Tahsils of the Sirohi Stete, namely; — 


1 . Abu Road. 

3. Akra. 

5. Sandtpur. 

7. Khadat. 

9. Kui. 

11. Sangna. 

13. Maval. 

1 5. Dona Kakar. 

17. Mudarla. 

19. Kiyariya. 

21. Bhcsa Sen. 

23. Mungthala. 

2.5. Adliya. 

27. Chandela. 

29. Begoii. 

31 . Bahadur])ura. 

33. Talvaran-ka-Naka. 
35. Mnhikhcda. 

.37. Chotila. 

.39. Muliya Mahadoo. 
41. Chandra vati. 

43. U|>]a Char. 

46. Kiyariya. 

47. Deri. 

49. Yaydara. 

61. Dotra. 

63. Nichala Bor. ’ 

55. Pavac 
67. BoriBuj. 

69. Bamriya. 

61. Bottora. 

63. Buj-pagala. 

65. m. 

67. 

.69* 

71. Vatoda. 

73. Diidar (Jagir). 

76. Anna. 


2. Kesarganj. ; 

4. Manpur, 

6. C-anka. 

8. Ujuarni. 

10. Siawa. 

1 2. Panduri. 

14. Modwa Mota. 

16. Danvav. 

18. Kiyara. 

20. Khara. 

22. Amba. 

24. Migarh. 

26. Aval. 

28. Girwar. 

3(). Redwa Chhota. 

32. Chanar. 

34. Ambaveri. 

36. Fatohpura, 

38. Rokhada. 

40. Forest Chotila. 

42. Uplibor. 

44. XJpla Khejra. 

46. Tokiya. 

48. Jambudi. 

.50. Taleti. 

52. Nichala Ghar. 

54. Nichala Khejra. 

66. Buja. 

68. Bosa. 

60. Men. 

62. Rada. 

64. Amthala. 

66. Karoli. 

68. Tunka. 

70. Tartoli. 

72. Morthala. 

74. Deldar (Devasthan), 
76. Oria. 
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77. 

Goa Gom. 

78. 

Javai. 

79. 

Dhundhai. 

80. 

Torna. 

81. 

Dilwara. 

82. 

Salgam. 

83. 

Achalgarh. 

84. 

Masgam. 

85. 

87. 

Sanigara. 

Block No.l. 

86. 

Hetamji. 


(excluding all that 
portion to the W est of a 
line drawn from western 
boundriesof Badarpura, 

Fatehpura Malia I^era 
to south-west point of 
Block No. 3 and vil- 
lage Masgam) 

88. Portion of Block No. 2 on south of the Abu Eoad. 

89. Utraj village Survey Nos. 771 to 785, 

C. RAJAGOPALACHARI, 
Governor General. 

K.V.K. SUNDARAM, 
Secretary. 
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APPENDIX III 
MINISTRY OF STATES 
NOTIFICATION 

New Delhi, the 2ith Janmry, 1950. 

No. 20-P. — WHEREAS the Central Government has 
full and exclusive extra -provincial jurisdiction for and in 
relation to the governance of those aieas of the State of 
Sirohi as has not been merged in the Province of Bombay 
under the States' Merger (Bombay) Order, 1950; 

NOW, THEREFORE, in the exercise of the powers 
conferred by sub-section (2) of section 3 of the Extra-Pro- 
vincial Jurisdiction Act, 1947 (Act XLVII of 1947), and of all 
other powers enablmg it in this behalf, the Central Govern- 
ment is pleased to delegate to tlbe Government of the United 
State of Rajasthan the extra-provincial jurisdiction afore- 
said including the power conferred by section 4 of the said 
Act to make orders for the effective exercise of that juris- 
diction. 


Sd. S. NARAYANSWAMY, 
Deputy Secretary. 
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CHA?TEE XI 

REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 

i ' 

Land Revenue [ 

I 

Historical Aspect . — We know too little of the early',' 
economic history of the district to describe the laud revenue' 
system prevailing before the advent of Deoras. The Mauryas, 
Western Satraps, Guptas, Hunas, Chavadas of Bhinmal, 
Gujars, Pratihars, Chalukyas and Parraars, who preceded the 
Deoras, might have charged land revenue according to prin- 
ciples mentioned in Dharmmhastras, the rates varying from 
one-sixth to one-twelfth of the produce. 

Never in the long history of Rajputana, did her princes 
submit themselves to a common ruler, nor did they ever 
combine to adopt uniform policies to achieve a common 
goal. The Rajput States were based on clan system and clan 
feuds constitute a large part of the medieval Rajput history. 

During the 14th and 15th centuries, frequent wars 
took place among various clans of Rajputs and different 
areas frequently changed hands among these clans. Thus 
the clans and not the kings came to power. As a result 
“every Rajput State was, generally speaking, one particular 
clan politically organised inf o one unit under the pressure of 
historical circumstances and economic conditions which 
were not remembered clearly in later days.”! '“This indenti- 
fication of the elm with the State was the most characteris- 
tic feature of medieval Rajput polity. 2 ” 

The Deoras, an offshoot of Chauhans,^ ^upied the 
Sirohi j^tate area in 1303 A. D. and the ruler divided the^laud 
among^ his kinsmen. These close ^^latives and associates 
were e^bMshed as jagirdbrs who agreed to pay to the riikst 
25 to 60 per cent of their income rderived from all aourem 
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Under Mughals, SiroW become one of the seven Sarhars 
of the Ajmer province. It included Jalore, Banswara and 
Dungarpur. 

Except in Bhakar, the rights in land, the rules and 
customs of the erstwhile State of Sirohi corresponded with 
those prevaUing in the other States of Bajputana. 
The British took the view (mainly on the lines of Tod’s 
chapter on ‘Sketch of a Feudal system in Rajasthan’) that 
“the chioi of the State is the actual and absolute owner of 
the territory conquered by his ancestors. Those who accom- 
panied the latter, received estates on certain conditions of 
fealty and military services, and became the Thakurs or 
nobles •but the Rao still retained the ownetship of all 
the land”i. This supposition, though unwarranted by history 
of these States, affected the relationship between the Rao 
and his Jagirdcrs, in favour of the foiiner. However, as 
some modern writers have point ('d out, the ‘identification 
of the clan with the State was the most characteristic feature 
of medieval Rajput polity’ and ‘the State in fact, did not 
belong to the ruler-it belonged to the clan as a whole’ 2 . Some 
of the Jagirs were established or expanded by collateral 
branches of the ruling princes. It was his status as pritnm 
inter pares rather than the power of the ruling princes that 
originally induced these Jagirdars to agree to the payment 
of a part of their income to him. Other dagirs emerged as 
maintenance grants +0 the relations of the jirinco or grants 
in lieu of service. In Bhakar area, the Girasias, the original 
inhabitants continued to possess Blrum rights. Only a 
small part of the area conquered by Beovas was retained as 
Khalsa, which was subject to constant fluctuations, 
being increased by lapses and confiscations ami diminished 
by grants to immediate members of the ruling family, to 
State servants or adherents for good service, to tempi cs 
and other religious institutions.”s 

The tliree main tenui'os were: Jagir, and KhaJsa. 

In 1601, the Khalsa lands covered 695 sq. miles, or more than 
one-thiM of the entire area of the State. Of 414 towns and 


1. ISMkine, “The Western Rajputana States Rosideney and the 
; nj|6»n«r j^ency- Gazetteer”, p. 27fi. 

2. S. 0. Dutt ^Rajput Polity’ Th^ Guardian, August 22, 1951, (quoted 
by A. C. Banerji). 

3. Bndcine, 'Gazetteer of Sirolii’, p. 276. 
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villages, 159 wore Khnlsa, 203 Jagir and 62 Sasan, The 
number of villages had increased to 515 by 1942. After the 
settlement operations oi 1942-45, the number was reduced 
to 476 of which 214 were Khalsa, 18 Devasthan, 16 Mwip 
and 228 Jagir and Sasan. 


Unlike other States of Rajputana, the Jagirdars wew 
entitled to a fixed llasal ranging from 12 to 4 annas in 
the J agir ^dUagos. Tluur (sstates Avere hereditary and ■ 
cession was on the basis of primogeniture. They could be 
divided into three classes: (/) the immediate relatives of the 
chief entitled tf) the prefix oi Mahtraj or RajasaJhioan. 
They received some villages l(>r tlmir uiaintonanee.^ Ihem 
rights continued till the lineal descendant, existed in their 
branch, (//) the Thalcnrs or descendants or those Avho had 
assist'd in conquering the country and {di) those who had 
obtained estates as reward for good service. 


The Sardars of Naudia, Manadar, Mandar and Ajhari 
M'cre among those in the first category. They wore entitled 
to use the prefix of 3Ialatr(ij or ' Jitijasahiban and to sit 
in front of the niling jirince m the ‘Pai ba rs , 'I hoy were also 
called Dohre Tazirni or double Tazmu, The income of 
their e.states varied from Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 3,000 per annum. 
Succession was on the basis of primogeniture, though pro- 
vision had to be made for younger sons. Consequent sub- 
divisions of their Jagirs reduced Jagirdars to the st^us ot 
poor and indebted cultivators. The Sardars of iacUv, 
Kalandri, Jawal ami Motagaon came in the 
and were styled sarayats and they sat on the right ana let 
of the chief. They, together with the Sardar of Nibai, re- 
ceived the double tazimi, which was an honour, pven to 
these Thuhurs to have the privilege of weanng gold oma- 
ments both by their men and women folk. The Tnmurs o 
Bhatana, Rohua, Mandwara and Debani etc. were 
third category and wore entitled to single tazttnt. In. y 
held lands subject to the pleasure of the Maharao. 

All Jagirdars “paid tribute varying from 
*to one-half of their income, sometimes in o»^ ai^ 
times ia kind, besides* Nazairam or fee on 
acoondyW to their means”, and had ehw to serve with then? 
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quotas of horsemen and foot soldiers when called upon 
Every JapT eRtate was inalienable, i. e., it could not be sold 
or transferred; a portion could, however, bo mortgaged with 
the sanction of the Darbar, but foroclosnre would not be 
allowed. A list of principal .Tagirdars will be found in Api)en- 
dix I. 

^^Hasnn lands are those granted to teinjdes and monibers 
of rebgious castes such as Brahmans, f'hara)is and Bints- 
they are for all practical ])urpoKcs grants in pcn-petuity and 
are held rent free, but like Jaglr ('states, they cannot be 
alienated. 

“In the Khaim or crown lands, the syst(un is njoiwari 
and, though the Darbar is the sole proprietor of the soil, the 
rj/ois or cultivators, who arc not V('.ry numerous and ar(> too 
valuable to be parted Avith, undoubt(!dly possess a sort of 
])orn)anent occupancy j-ight which is well understood and is 
always respected so long as tiny pay the revomue demand 
regularly. The State makes the best‘torms it can with the 
cultivator and on tho latter’s death, his land is divided 
among his sons who did not have to pay na-arana. In the 
Bhakai', the Girasias as already observed, retain their 
bhuni rights, that is, tlu^y h(»J(i free of r('nt or at rcducK'd 
rates on condition of som*'. particular servi(‘((, such as watcii 
and ward of their Adllages, wjiile llus Loks of Abu have ce. tain 
hereditary privilegt-s and liold tln^ r laud-s on v(i. v cas\ 
terms.”! 

Mode of Assessment and Collection 


Erskine describees tht* system as und(<r: 

“The* land revimue is mostly colkwti'd ui kind, and 
the Darbar’s share varies f (,m onc-f'flh to cmc-tiiird of the 
prodU(;e acc.ording to the caste of the (ailtivator; the puiely 
agi'icultural ( lasst's pay on the higtiev scale, wlxih* Bajputs, 
iBbilg, Minaa and Kolis {who belong t(r tho‘i>(Mja/i-6o«d’ 
or pfqtectoi's of the village), as well as Brahmans, Mahajans 
and ^me others are,.fav(>ured. The Darbar’s share used to 
be ri^alised by an actual diA-ision of the produce, 


ot the Hirohi fcitate aud some Statistical Tables” by 
877 . 
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called batai, but, as the grain was damaged by lying for some 
time on the ihrcsbinjr floor and the State consequently recei- 
ved a dimin shed quantity, this system was abolished and 
replaced by one krownaa Kmikut, under which the share is 
taken by a division based on a conjectural estimate of tne 
standing crops. In parts, the revenue is paid in cash at rates 
ranging from Rs. 2/- to Rs. 5/- per plough, or per pair of 
bullocks working in the wells. Since 1903-04, a third system, 
known as highoti or a cash rate poi- bi^ha cultivated, has been 
in force, it was at first introduced in only three sub-divisions, 
but is being rapidly extended to other parts and is said to 
find favour. The rates x^or bighii vary from eight annas to 
Rs. 5/-; the similar figures per aero work out at Rs. 1/4/- 
and Rs. 12/8/-. Outside the Khalsa vi.lages, collections in 
kind are still most prevalent.’’! 

The Tahsildars collected the Darbar’s share with 
the help of their li^aibs, Patels, Circle Inspectors, Patwaris 
or Talatis, Bholamanias and Bhambis. The quality of 
grain received was noted in a register called Mokt(i-Ka- 
Chopra. There w ere State godowns at various convenient 
places whej'e grain wa.s .stored and later auctioned. 

The first major change in the system came in 1903-04 
with arbitrary fixation of cash rents in khalsa areas for a 
period of 20 ycais. These rents were to be regarded as a con- 
tract betw'Cen the tenant and the State, though resignations 
were not to be allowed. The wells were auctioned and 
given to the highest bidders, irrespective of past usage. 
A redeeming feature of the scheme was appointment of the 
Talatis and Circle Inspectors, qualified at the *Talatiship' 
examination of the Baroda State. They were charged with 
the duty of preparmg records of fields and wells, repairing 
existing wells and sinkmg new ones and teachmg the villagers 
best methods of cultivation. They tried to increase the 
area under cultivation and to corelate the share of the State 
with the class of land. The State’s share was henceforth 
appraised on the basis of standing crops and the ^tem of 
le^m^m of Halbandi was also improved. The wes^oe 
pf ^Talattis’ in the villages also enabl^ the State to kmoW 
the grievances of the public and to take remedial etej^. 

X. Gazetteer of the, SmAi State aod sosoe tewai*' 

,;i,.38pdtine, p. S!77. , ^ . 
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Mvafie to the Pewals were resumed in 1907-08 and 
their tenure was changed to that of ordinary rent paying 
cultivators. This institution had become obsolete as the 
services for which these Mttafis were originally granted 
(e. g. carrying letters and messages during various ceremonies 
and attendance on chiefs and the relations while on tour 
etc.) had since fallen into disuse. 

Settlement Operation (1911-15) 

Survey opei'ations were started for the first 
time in January 1911, mider the supervision of Mr. 
Michael Kean.i The survey coveied 428 villages of 
the State: 101 in 1910-11, 220 in 1911-12 and 47 in 
1912-13. 24 villages in Bliakar area were left out due to the 
difficult nature of the toirain and the opposition of Girasias. 
The cadestral survey was carried out by the plain table and 
the inter-state boimdrics were marked uith the helj) of the 
theodolite. Chains of 60 ft. (i. e. h,alf in length of Guntlior’s 
chain of 132 ft.) were used and sheets were pled ted at the 
scale 1 inch =5 chains. Majjs woic also prepared, the scale 
being 10 inches to a mile. 

The local Talatis (Patwaris) prepared attestation Misctls 
under the guidance of cxpcrieucod Annus horrowc'd fioin 
other States. The area of every plot vas com])utcd by Talahs 
w^hile the qualified Mvnsarims traced out maps froni the 
original sheets in ink to show boundrios, plots and villages. 
The villages were grouj.od in ‘patve ar circles’ under a mun- 
sarim who was responsible for attestation. 

Cultivation was widely fluetnalii^g and as such the area 
of any holding could never be regarded as fixed. This 
made the task of assessment difficult. The difficulties were 
even greater in Jugir area where the question of settlir^ and 
defining vague, complicated and doubtful rights of the 
Jagirdars, cropped up. 

. • Efforts were made to work out rent rates on the basis 

of the collection for the preceding four years. However, the 
Settlement Officer did not regard the State ripe for universal 
in^oduotion of cash rents and the cultivators also showed 


1. AnI. C. S. erffioer loaned from U. P. who worked as Settlement 
Ofifiew' fef 1^<mk ft Slrohi from 1911-15 and was, after some time 
GoweHiior of Assam. He yjap latter beknigbted. 
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preference for grain rents which rose and fell with good or 
bad crops. Hence cash rents were introduced only in the 
willing villages. 

The recommendations of the Settlement Officer were 
never fully implemented due to the hostile attitude of jagir- 
dars. The only lasting result of these operations was the 
adaptation of modem methods of accounting in place 
of the haphazard entries in the Bhalamania’s hahi. 
The tahsils were grouped into two circles, Abu Road { 
and Sirobi. The Rarganas of Santpur, Rohera, Ramera, 
Mandar and Abu, with a total of 257 villages, were placed | 
in the Abu Road ciicle and those of Pindwara, Poaaliya, 
Sirohi, Barlut, Kalandri and Bhakar with 208 villages in 
Sirohi circle. A sizable strength of patwaris was built up, 
which facilitated collectmn of revenue and proper main- 
tenance of accounts. 

When Mr. Kean left the State, the records of rights of 
the tenants had been completed and soil classification of 
tahsil Abu Road had reached an advanced stage. TTie 
value of those records was acknowledged by Col. Maepherson 
in 1920-23. After 1917 some money continued to be spent 
every year in the name of settlement, but, really speaking, 
it was all revenue work. Dining 1936, the State earned out 
suivey and settlement operations in 163 villages of tahsila 
Pindwara, Rohera and Abu Road and fresh maps were 
prepared, but the quality of the work was very poor. 

During this period, the State issued Panris or 
Demand Slips and Parvanas for barani and irrigated lands 
according to the settlement rales. At many places, wells 
were given on Ijara but rates were kept so high that the 
tenants failed to pay their Bigkoti to the Government. Thus 
the settlement data compiled during these operations was 
used by the State primarily to their own advantage. This 
resulted in creating a lasting aversion in the muuk of the 
people towards settlement operations giving rise to many 
diffic^ties during the course of next settlement. 

Settlement of Khalsa Lands (1942-45) 

Grounds for this settlement were prej^ared in 194Q> trhi^ 

(^Unwilling holders wesre invited to 
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b«fote the operations started, the Darbar issued an order 
assuring the continuity of the rights and privileges of the 
tenants. A phased programme for settlement was chalked 
out and only the Kha^sa villages were taken up in the first 
instance. Initially, the operations were started in tahsils 
Pindwara, Rohera and Abu Road where the work was com- 
pleted in 1942, under the supervision of an officer loaned by 
the Mewar Government. Ojjerations in Reodar and Sirohi 
were completed in 1942-43, in Sheoganj in Barlut in 1943-44 
and in Delwara in 1944-45. Settlement operations were 
also carried out by the same staff in the area of Mt. Abu leased 
out to the British Government. After some unsuccessful 
experiments with the theodolite in Bhakar area, survey in 
all the tahsils was carried out with plam table. 


Records of Rights 


In respect of wells and lands irrigated by wells, those 
who sunk and constructed the well at their own cost or had 
very old possession, were named as Khatedars, and those 
who had old possession or had rendered personal help to- 
wards the sinking of the wells, were entered as Kahjedars. 
Lastly, those whose possession was recent and who had not 
spent anything towards the sinking and construction of the 
wells, were shoum as Shikmis. Further, a register named 
Halatdeh was also maintained in which history and rights 
in each well were also recorded. Thus, due care was taken 
to safeguard the interests of the cultivators as well as the 
State. The State constructed wells in settled areas and 
gave them out on Pattedari right to cultivato r on payment 
of compensation at a graded scale. The compensation 
charged from those who were eniered as Khatedars in the 
Settlement of 1942-46 was 6 months’ revenue, while tenants 
entered as Kabjedars and Shikmis were charged one and two 
year’s revenue respectively. Simultaneously with the com- 
pletion of settlement in Khalsa and Demsthan villages, 
a ftuitable land record staff of Patwaris and Girdawars 
was appointed. The settlement operations settled many 
problems and the cultivators started taking interest in 
th^ holdings. Digging of new wells was increased and more 
land was brought under cultivation which in turn, increased 
the income of the State considerably. 
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The land was classified as under: — 


AGRICULTURAL LAND 


I 

Occupied 


IiT3gated 


Wells 


I 

Unoccupied 


Dry 

1 

Ghermumkin 

Banjar 


Unculturable 

Ohennumkin 

(Unculturable) 

j 

Tanks 


1 

1 

Padat Bid 
{ 

Barsali 

j 

I ii III IV I II III 

Culturahle 

Khetar 

\ 

I II III 

I II III 


The settlement period was fixed for twenty and 

the revision would have been due in the yea'’ 1962. In the 
Devasthan villages, which were under the direct manage* 
ment of the State, cash rents were introduced in B%lai areas. 
It meant that joint Khnlsa and Jagir villages were also sur- 
veyed and assessed, but no announcement of rent was made 
due to the opposition from the Jagiidars. Thereafter, at- 
tempts were made to intrrjduce settled rents in almost all the 
Jagir villages. Provision for remissions and suspensions was 
also made. 


Assessment Circle 


In Khdm villages the assossmont on dry laud was d one 
on the principle ^ of The area was divided into 
various circles. Though circles diffwed from tahsii to tahiiil* 
the two fold division into Lokat and KanUa was more coni' 
mon. The laud under Lohat circle was superior in quality and 
bad irrigation facilities. It was cultivated by the sgli' 
culturist class. The Kantla circle possessed inmrior husd 
cnttivated W non-agricultural classes e,g., Bhjfls Girae^s 
Bajiputs, Muslims and Minas, 
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Panris 


After the assessment was over, Panris were distiirjuted 
to the cultivators under the seal of Department as title 
deed. The State-demand w as calculated on the basis of laud 
revenue rates and cesses. In the hilly tracts of Bhils, 
Halbandi was charged. Each plough was counted as a unit, 
and rates were charged according to the local conditions. 
The Halbandi rates varied from Rs. 2/8/- to Rs. 6/- i)e]’ plough. 
Vermli or f arsali rates were separately (‘barged. For rahi 
crops, extra rates were charged according to grouj) B. Due 
to inferior soil, rotation of cultivation was mostly resorted 
to, and tenants did not stick to one fiold. Hence, to attract 
the cultivators, permanent and temporary rates for each 
class of land were fixed up. The tahsil-wise incidc'uee of 
revenue for irrigated and unirrigated land (per acre) was as 
follows: — 


Tahsil 


Pindwara 

Sheoganj 

Sux)hi 

Reodar 


(In Es. as. p.) 


Land 


Irrigated Unirrigated 

\ . “T/d"-"" Tl-ill 

. . 7/10/4 -/15/9 

.. 7/7/. 1/1/7 

• • 7/6/9 -'9 11 


A cess called “Local Cess” was imposed at the rate ot 
half anna per rupees 50 per cent of the pi’oceods were to be 
kept by the Darbar and the rest w^ere to be deposited in 
Malba or village fund. This amount could be spent by 
villagers at their discretion for the development of the village. 
But -in practice, this amount was used for the reception and 
entertainment of the Thakurs, Jagirda s or the members 
of the Royal femify, whenever they visited the villages. 
In bigger villages, the cess could be increased by one anna 
per rupee. The Larnbardar w'as responsible for maintammg 
the accounts. 


Hath Kharch 


Kharch estate (Bhawri tahsil) consisted of 16 
Area is now included in Pindwara tahsil. 
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Except one Batai Jagir of Charana, all the villages had JBvo- 
twari tenure. Six of these villages belonged to Lokat circle 
and the rest to Kantla. The wells were leased out to middle 
men on competitive cash rates, called “ BighoH'\ ranging 
from Rs. 6/- to Rs. 7/- per Piwat bigha. The cultivators 
were never a party to it. The rent charged by the State 
was of the total produce, while the rent charged from Bhils 
and Giiasias ranged from 1/5 to 1/6 of the total produce. 
All land under Ilath kharch tahsil was known as khudkast 
land. In 10 villages, Jors (grass preserves) were foimd, 
covering a total area of 1,700 bigJms. The collection of land 
.revenue was done by the Hath kharch officer with the help 
of the patels. The khatedars and kahjedars continued to enjoy 
the un-disturbed rights as in Khaim villages. They had 
full rights to surrender their holdings. The Commission 
paid to patels was at the rate of 4 per cent on the- first 1,000 
rupees, 2 per cent u]) to Rs. 3,000 and rupee one for every 
additional thousand rupees. 

Surveys Iv 


The first topographical survey of the former Sirohi 
State was commenced by the Government of India in the 
year 1880-81. It was finished during the year 1934-36. The 
State did not take active interest in it. Besides, local 
survey was conducted, as referred to above, during the 
period 1911-14. The record of rights was prepared and soil 
was classified to introduce settjbd rates. But, due to 
un-cooperative attitude of the public and Jagirdar, no fur- 
ther progress was made towards the assessment of the land, 
nor, full records of rights of the tenants could be prepared. 
These operations were, however, instrumental in settling 
boundry disputes and exact demarcation of ilagiV, 
and Muafi villages. After 1917 the State Budget showed 
some amounts spent on settlement every year though really 
speaking, these sums were spent on Revenue work i.e., 
maintenance of the records. 163 villages in tahsils Pind- 
wara, ]|^oh^a and Abu Road were resurveyed in 1936 
to brii^ the maps up-to-date. 


During this period, the State issued Panris or demuMtd 
slips according to the Settlement rights and anotioiied ’weQs 
at very high rates. However, a large number of tezuUiti 
fafbd to pay their Bighcdi (cash rents) to the Govemtnent. 
on, a programme was chaUced oat to iutrodnoe settle-. 
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ment operations first in the Khaim and Devasthan villages 
and then in the Batai villages where the State had a direct 
share in the land revenue. 

The State had to face great difficulties in carrying out 
settlement operations. The cultivators did not show their 
fields to the field staff. On the contrary, they were l)eing 
molested by mischief-mongers. Military aid was called 
and the ])ublic was persuaded to behave better. In the year 
1947, efforts were made to introduce the Bighoti system, 
regulating the payment of a fixed rate of land assessment 
per bigha instead of Batai in certain villages. Jagirdars 
did not like the introduction of this system. Even after 
the introduction of the agency of Talatis, the agency of 
Bhalmania was also allowed to continue. Talatis or Patwa- 
Ties were imported from Gujarat and wore employed to v ork 
out the system when well-in-igatod land was given out on 
lease for cash payment. 

To safeguard the best interests of the agriculturists 
and prevent alienation of their holdings to non-agricultu- 
rists, an order was issued that no agricultural or pasto- 
ral land shall be given out to Sahukar or any non-agri- 
culturist. Agriculturists wore also debarred fiom the right 
to alienate their holdings whether by sale, mortgage or oth(T- 
wise to a non-agriculturist, except with the express permis- 
sion of the revenue member. It was further ordered that 
even when the agriculturist’s holdings came to bo auctioned 
in execution of a court decr ee, bids from non-agriculturists 
would not bo accepted except in cases where the revenue 
member mayi for any special reason, considered it neces- 
sary to waive this condition. This measure was iirtro- 
duced to give the agriculturists all the benefits <.>f t heir rights 
and peralanency in the holdings. 

PRESENT SETTLEMENT (Non-Khalsa) 1954-58 
Assessment circles ' ' 

’ At the time of the formation of Rajasthan, there had 
been two settlements in the former Sirohi State. In the areas 
under Jagirdars and other landlords, settlement in the true 
seijMe of the term could not take place due to the hostile, 
n<ai co*operative and suspicious attitude of the vested in- 
terests towards thow operations. In the State of Sirohi, 
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non-khalsa lands constituted a major portion of the entire 
area, and in view of the decision to abolish landlordism, a 
settlement in the tahsils c‘otnprisiug the district was under- 
taken. 

The tahsilwise operations were staj-ted in the year 
1954. In the tahsil of Shcoganj, the circles wore termed as 
Ehfiral and Khmi while in tSirohi tahsil as Johra and Magm 
(I & Jl). Further, Abu Road tahsil was divided in plain 
and mh-monlane circles and Pindwara tahsil in Lohit and , 
Kmitht or KnnUdi circles. In Heodar tahsil, the assessment 
cii'cles were the same as iji PinchA'ara tahsil. The land of 
the Lohti or Jjohn, ,f circle was cultivated by the agricul- 
turi.st classes like Kuinhar, Kalbi, Mali and Ciirauchi. 

Types of Tenures 

BcAfore the year 1940, total number of villages in the 
State of Sirohi u'as 510, of which 470 were' po^nilated and the 
rest dcsei'tcd or hcrlwrogh (where* thcirc* is no light) villages. 
Of the populated villages, 214 were Khalsa ancl 262 non- 
hhalm villagc.s. As the Khnim villages had alreadj’ been 
settk'd during the ]>criod 1942-45, it was decided to leave 
thejii out of the o})erationH. The main tenures of the State 
wer<‘ : — 


(?) Partition Jagir: — Where the share of Jagirdars 
and the State was fixed, and the Jagiiclars were deemed as 
solo proprietoi s. 

{ii) Cash Jagir: — Under this system the State’s share 
was fixed in cash and Jagiidars wore to pay it in two instal- 
ments; and 

{Hi) Batai or Latai: — ^Under this tenure, \;ho entire 
management rested v ith the State which affected Batai 
through its own agemey. The rest of the tenures were Muafi, 
where the State (lid not take any share of the produce. 
The same was the case with Jhvasthan Land which was 
dedicated to the holy shrines. Before 1951, the tjpes 
of cuMyators were Fatkdar, Khatedar, Kaijedar, Shihmif 
and Mdafidar^ but the whole area covered under Kkaha 
villages measured 1,04,928 acres. Now, there are only two 
types of tenures namely; Khatedars and Cfair 
according to Rajasthan Tenancy Act. The ar^ OOTCKisd 
by tb^ is 5,25,230 acstes, ' ' ; , 
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In Batai $,vm thtre was an actual division of produce 
while checiu or cash rpnt was fixed per higha in Kharif, 
imd per in B<d>i crops. In Kantla circles, land reve- 
nue wM a grain-rMit on the Chahi lands. The area of 

this district was (according to the xion-KhaUa settlejment 
report), classified at below : — 

f 

Jagir Khalsa 

i_ I 

I I . I I 

Occupied Unoccupied Khatedar Unoccupied 


Khatodar Khudkasht j Culturalde Uuculturable 


Culturable Unculturable 
Muafi Mushtarqa 

1 ~ 1 I 

Khatfdar Khudkasht | 


Khatedar Khudkasht Unoccupied 


' Culturable Unculturable 

As stated earlier, no land revenue was charged on the 
Ddxtstkan and goc^r lands. From Bursa % area I /8th share 
of the produce was taken in cash according to the pre- 
vailing prices which was locally called Kunta. In tha 
tame manner, I /8th share was also taken from Ch'iM 
holdings in JSa&i crops. 

To the payment convenient to the cultivators, 

the J^nd, revenuf, at present, is collected in two parts of 
ibgrts hf. 1/3 Kharif crop and 2/3 for Babi. The rents 
a*f ofifh fru tha duration of the settlement period. 

of the non-A^lkilsa- villages of these 
fo’W’ aa/given in the^foUowing table, were 
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System iA Collection ot Land Bevenne 

In the KMUa areas of the State, land revenue Mae 
collected at tahsil headquarters on the basis of bharna or 
demand slip issued by the Patwari while in the Jagir villages, 
rents were collected in kind by the Jagirdars. 
This work is now done by Lambardars (Patels) and 
where this office does not exist, by the Patwaris. Before 
1950, Tahsildars, Girdawar, Patwari, Seldar, Patel and 
Bhambhi constituted the machinary for realising the land 
revenue. The machinary remains the same except that 
from 1960 onwards, the agency of Bhambhi has been dis- 
carded. 

Actual collection of land rcveniie is thus done by 
Patels in a large part of the district, lie is accompanied by 
Patwari who consults his demand register {dhal hmidi) and 
is.sues receipts. He is entitled to 5 ])ei’ cent of receipts 
for i^eiforming this fumttiou. I’liere is now^ a proposal 
to entnist the collection work to Pauchayats. 

The Patwari maintains the village records of his halka 
and these are examined by Revenue Ins^wctors. Each 
Inspector has charge of a circle ci)m])rising a number of 
Patwar hrdlca?. Above ciicle inspectors, are the tahsildars 
and above them, the Sub-])ivi.sional Officers. At tahsil 
headquarters there is an Office Kanungo, who looks after 
the records. The consolidated revenue records of the district 
are maintained at headijuartei's by an official called the 
Sadar Kanungo. The Collector himself is, how^ever, ulti- 
mately responsible for their maintenance. 

Iteveime Unite 

The following statement show^s the number of Girdawar 
(Inspection) circles and Patwar halka-<> in the district: — 


TaheU 

Girdawar Circles 

Patwar Halka s 

Skohi 

1. Sirohi 

9 


2. Kalandri 

13 


1. Sheoganj 

17 


' , 1. Beodar 

16 


2. Maadar 

12 
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Tahsil 


UMawar Circle Patimr Halkeis 


Pindwara 1 . Pindwara 

2. Bhawa 


10 

6 


Abu Hoad 1. Abu Eoad 6 

2. Kivarli 9 ' 

This will show that in the district there are fire tahsil*, ■ 
nine Girdawir circles and 98 Patwar halkas. The names 
of the Patwor hilkas appear in Appendix No. 2. 


Till the year 1942, the system of cash assessment had 
not been adopted in the whole State. Settlement operations 
were condin-led in 1911-14 by Sir Michael Kean and efforts 
were made to bring about the system of cash assessment or 
bighoti, but the primitive tribes like Bhils and Girrsias 
and many Jagirdars, were averse to it. As a result, the 
efforts had to be abandoned. Later, in 1923, due to the 
efforts of a committee appointed by the Darbar under 
the presidentship of Colonel A.D. Machperson, a cash settle- 
ment was made with 83 Jagiidars in the State. Some 
Jagirdais still prefeired to remain on Batai system. 


Then, in order to create a vested interest in boU among 
cultivators by fixing up a reasonable cash rental and granting 
them hereditary rights over their holdings, a land revenue 
settlement was launched in the State on Ist November, 1942. 
This was started as a measure of reform with the ultimate 
object of creating a contented peasantry with assured rights* 


In the leginning, the operations were looked upon with 
suspicion, , bi t later, when the advantage of cash system 
becomS appaient, they were welcomed. In the first hastanee, 
khcdsa villages, were taken up. Reasonable rates were fished 
(see Appendix 3), and cultivators were assured that tenwta 
were to be granted permanent tenancy rights Otar thttr 
holdings and they and their legal heirs and luceessow 
irere not to be ousted from them so long as they remaii^ 
Ic^l and paid the fixed rental. Now it wae also made sa- 
^Inbimt on all BaUxi^mgin te take te eash paymtntsg^htena 
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The net resulting effect of these settlement operations 
has been described thus in the Sirohi State Administration 
Eeport of 1945-46 (p. 31), “The land has been assessed in 
accordance with its soil and productivity and fair rents 
in cash have been fixed. The rental l^ing reasonable, 
moderate and equitable, based on pre-war twenty years’ 
average of the income of the State’s share, have satisfied 
the cultivators and more and more culturable fallow land 
has been brought under cultivation.” And that “the 
settlement has brought contentment among the cultivating 
class and has settled all the agrarian i)roblems.” (p. 34) 

Abolition of Jagirs 

With the iinj)lenicntation of the Rajasthan Land Re- 
forms and Resumption of Jagirs Act, 1952, all interme- 
diaries have been removed and direiit relationshi]) has been 
establishe<l hetwe^en the State and the actual tiller of the 
soil. At the time of the passing of the Act, there were in 
the district only 132 Khaim villages out of a total of 
372 villages excluding the area under Abu Taluqa which 
formed part of Bombay State till 1956. 


The details 

were 

as follows 

Tahsils 




Type of villages 

~Sheo- 

ganj 

Sirohi 

Abu 

Road 

Pind- 

wara 

Reodar 

KhaUa 

26 

18 

73 

68 

20 

'^GR-KhaUa 

43 

66 

13 

31 

100 


The following statement shows the number of Jagirs 
resumed under the Act and the compensation paid there 
unefer ; — __ 

Total Compensation paid in Rs 

T^ar number 

of.resu- Interim Bond 
med compensa- 
jOigirs tion 


Cash Total 





5.476.00 

3.497.00 


2 


5.476.00 

3.497.00 
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1956- 57 .. 39,781.00 .. .. 39,781.00 

1957- 58 120 49,702.00 .. .. 49,702.00 

1958- 59 8.364 1,14,509.44 .. .. 1,14,509.44 

1959- 60 6 1,28,307.44 .. .. 1,28,397.44 

1960- 61 . . 98,500.69 4,441.07 56,626.26 1,83,568.02 

"Total . . 8;492~4,39,863. 57 28,441.07 56.626726X24,930-90 ! , 

i' 

Agrlca'tural vnuces 

Before the abolition of hegnr in 1940-41, landlords 
frequently used unpaid lal)our for miseellaneous jobs in 
their homes and fields. Such labourers were usually 
tenants of the landlords and the extent of payment made 
to them depended on th(5 sweet will of the .lagiidars. Else- 
where, during the busy harvesting seasons, a large number 
of labourers were employed by the cultivators. Wages 
were rarely ])aid in cash. The labo\iror was su])i)lied with 
grains to feed himself aiul his family. Sometimes he was 
also given old clothes and a rough shelter. Extrit rations 
were siipplied at the time of the haivest if more than one 
member of the family was employed. In the slack seasons, 
the labourers diifted to some other employments. The 
cash rates in the first decade of the century, were about 3 
to 4 annas a day as compai-ed to the present rate of rupee 
one to Rs. 1/8/- per day. 

No specific stiidy has been made about the agiicultural 
labour in the district. The agrictiltural labour class con- 
sists mainly of |)orsons from lower castes and tribes and 
peasants who have veiy little land or other meag:^ sources 
of income which fail to provide full sustenance. The 
largest source of livelihood of labour force in rural areas is 
employment in agriculture. But wage employmmt in agri- 
culture is, by its very nature, seasonal and intermittent. 
Accordhig to the Report on the Second Enquiry, Agricul- 
tural labour in India (1956-57), in the Rajasthan State, 
the adult male agricultural labour was employed oh 
wages for 215 days in the year, 180 days in agricultural 
operations and only 35 days in non-agricultiiral oceuparicpa. 

, Tili|» ifame figures for women labourers wfflre 1211, 
|||^ and 12 days respectively. Women labourew occupy 
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an important place in the rural working class family as they 
seek employment due t-o sheer economic necessity. 

The above cited report shows a decline in the yearly 
income of the agricultural labour households in the State as 
compared to previous 4 years e. g., 1950-51. In 1950-57, 
the percentage of the agricultural labour households in 
debt, for the State, was 62. 

OTHER SOURCES OF REVENUE 


Past Soaroea 

We learn front Tod’s account that “The fiscal revenues 
of Sirohi may, with the continuance of tranquillity, reach 
three or even four lakhs of ru]>ccs annually, and the fiefs of 
the vassals half as much mor(‘. In 1N54 the financial posi- 
tion of the State was very difficult. This being the reason, 
the Government of India ext'ivised a general superintcndenc'O 
over the affairs of the State for eleven years. On the 1st 
September, 1865 afters all debts had been liquidated, the 
administration was handed over to the late Rao with a 
balance of Rs, 42,265/- in the treasury. The Khoh'iu income 
in 1866-67 was re]K»rted to be about Rs. 1.4 lakhs towards 
which land revenue contributed Rs. 69,700/-, transit duties 
Rs. 29,300/-, and a special tax on account of the marriage 
of the Chief's sister to the Maharaja of .Todlipur, Rs. 23,600 
The expenditure exceeded the income by Rs. 15,000/- 
the main items being troo]>s and contingent ex]ionses, 
Rs. 30,000/-, stables, camels, elephants and bullocks and 
marriage exi)enses Rs. 18,400/-, Rs. 26,000/- respectively 
and tribute to Government of India Rs. 7,500/-.’’ 

The administrative reforms initiated during the reign ■ 
of Maharao Umaid Singh (1863-75 A. D.) resulted in the ■ 
increased financial liability (jf the State and by the end of ' 
1875, the State was indebtt«I to the turn* of nearly a lakh of ' 
rupeesi A-s mentioned in (he chapter on generaTadministra- ' ' 
tic»i> 4he' revenue eystmai wafe reorganised during 'fhe 
of ^iahftrad' .Kesairib Singh (1876' 192{>- A.''‘'l>.j. dims ' ' 

werel'pa!id‘.'il;i^ti]^ d879{'80 • At- Iky and' •tllei^eafttA’*, • thtv I'ev^iidt?*- * 
rose etieadily It rellehed Rfe; 2; 10 ; Idkhs ' in > '1884'-8fe',''* three" ' * 
laliliB>djBi!d»93*94, ;R8. ■3;82 »hs >in''1893-# 'add- ' fhiall 5 t;“‘ ' 
4vM- IMkhsuta '•lM^-97. 'However'y ih' Cons^i^enbb' * 
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famine in 1899-1900 and the several indifferent season*, 
the population declined and the revenue also fell. For 
years the normal yearly income amounted to only Bs. 
lakhs. By 1904, when the Bhilai currency was given up 
for British currency, the State had again been indebted to 
the tune of five lakhs of rupees. The situation did not 
improve during the reign of his successor Maharao Sarupram 
Singh and the Administration Report for 1938 shows that 
the total inctmie of the State was Rs. 10,00,824 and expendi- 
ture Rs. 11,17,081. The State was indebted to the tune of 
Rs. 4,54,951 and a fin4herloan of Rs. two lakhs was taken 
fi-oni Junagadh. Some effr>rts were made to increase the 
revenue by enhancing the rates of old taxes, e. house -tax, 

Sagpan (a tax levied on money-lenders), Godbah (death 
duty) and Kapoorbah (a duty on suc(!Cssions and adop- 
tion). Some ncAv taxes were also inti-oduocd. 

The main sources of revenue during the said ])oriod 
were; Customs duties more than a lakh, laud revenue includ- 
ing proceeds of house taxes {qhnr-ginuti) aiid grazing fees 
Rs. 80,000, fin(s ar.d succession taxes etc. Rs. 28,000 to 
30,000; excise Rs. 20,000, miscellaneous contracts connected 
with bones, hides etc, Rs. 18,000; payments made by govern- 
ment under the .salt agreenu'ut of 1879, R.s. 10.800; forests 
Rs. 8,000 to 10,000 (net) ; and court fees and stamps etc. 
Rs. 7,000. The main items of expenditure wer«? army 
and i)olioe Rs. 50,000; household ex])enditure of His Highness 
and family R.s. 35,000; cu.stoms department Rs. 20,000; 
judicial and revenue staff Rs. 23,000; stables including 
camels, etc. Rs, 20,0(M>; ])ublic works department Rs. 7,000 
and tribute to governnumt Rs. 0,900 in round numbers. The 
State during 1944-45 earned through land revenue an amount 
of Rs. 5,54,656 (iueludiiig old an-ears), from excise, 
Rs. 4,59,ti>41 forests and jodfi Rs. 2,50,878, customs 
Rs. 4,04,228, stamps R.s. 36,298, fines and forltutures Rs. 
16,572, salt comjxjnsation Rs. 4,500 while total income 
from all sources amounted to Rs. 21,96,496. As regard* 
expenditure figures of the State for the sanio year, an ampipit 
of Rs. 1,41,780 was sjxmt on His Highness and. menisber* 
of the ruling family, Rs. 1,33,936 (»n administration, Ba. 
1,39,067 on army and iwliee, Rs. 3,15,145 on public work*, 
Rs. 47,081 on medical department and Rs. 48,395 on educa' 
tioa* Certain vilkges were sot apart for Hie MahaaraO;* 
pOi^nal expenditure and the revenues derived fppm there* . 
lir^' kis private 'treasury. 
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J5©«ia©8 land revenue, the following are the main 
sources of revenue in the district. 

Excise and Taxation 

Excise duties on liquor, opium and hemp were levied 
during the State time also and in 1906-1907 a total income of 
Es. 22,602-14-3 was shown undei- this head. There were 
at that time, 67 slumps of country liquor and 200 shops of 
opium and four shoots of Oanja. 

Prior to 1900 this department was under the Superin- 
tendent of Customs and Excise. The jurisdiction of the 
department was limited to Suolu district only, hut in 1956, 
the districts of Siiohi «ind Jaloro wcuo placc'd under the 
control of an Assistant Commihsioncr of Excises and Taxation 
with headquaitoi’s at Sirohi. The Assist ant Commissioner 
is jcfcjionsible for assessment and leabzation of sales tax, 
agricultural income tax, entertainment tax and tax on 
retail sales of motoi spirit. 

Excise duty and sales taxes bring considerable revenue. 
The Assistant Commissioner has the following .staff to 
assist him : — 


Two Asstt. Sales- tax officers. 

Eleven Inspectors. 

Three XT. I>. Cs. 

^ixteqn Cs* . j 

Five Mohartrs. ■,!>,!< 1. 1 • »• | n 

Thirty-three class IV servants (12 camel sawars and 
21 <S4ners).* . . t . i 

' 1 ) i(! 1 *■ 


The district is under t^hb''li^mlliistrative conttol of tlie 
Deputy .Cojnmissionorj Excise and „Xjaxation (adminis- 
wMle the appollatt» a\itliority . js theDeputyCgm- 
xaxMio:^ I^Appo^a^s), both headqu^- 


I flM* / t 


A. I fefoi'e Apr(j 


a^icultiiral-inoomc fax was, jn^^pf^^d 
. Es. 6,0015,, 3npoi- tax wj4..«^ya- 
,in<»|pq‘‘^'ltt*^'e3s:6e8s of Es.' SftiOOO.Jn^ciajtiQo^to 



Vi 


“is, it was laid down that no agi’icultiiral inc'onie tax was 
by persons owning not more than 60 ^ 


acre's of 
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irrigated land or 180 acres of unirrigated land. But now, 
since Ist April, 1960 tliis tax has been abolished. The 
recorery of this tax can be made as arrears of land revenue. 

The following statement shows the revenue obtained 
through the Department of Excise and Taxation in 1965-66 
and 1960-61:— 


Item 


1955-56 

1960-61 

f 

Excise 

• # 

6,37,858 

7,82,29t 

Sales Tax 

9 • 

4,00,366 

8,15,781 

Other taxes and duties 

♦ • 

4,405 

386 

Entertainment tax 

• • 

— 

48,073 

R. R. G. T. , , 

• » 

■ — 

30,767 

Agricultural income-tax 

• • 

— 

4,709 


Registration Department 


Registration of documents was done by the court of 
the District and Session Judge during the State times. Later 
on, the Collectors were entrusted with the duties of District 
Begistears, but now this function has passed op to the Sub- 
Divisional Officers stationed at Mount Abu and Sirohi. The 
Collectors are, however, empowered to hear appeals against 
the orders of the Sub-JRegistrars within their jurisdiction. 
The Tahsildars function as ex-officio Sub- Registrars in then 
respective tahsils. 

The following statement shows the number of docu- 
ments registered, their total value and fees collected in tht 
district in 1941-42 and 1960-61 : — 


Year 

Documents 

Value in Rs. 

Registraticm 

■’ 

registered 

(Number) 


fees (Rs.) 

1941-42 

378 

4,86,012 

1,149 


1014 

16,94366 

17,094 
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The following statement shows the number of documents 
registered and fees coUeeted in the various registering 
onices in the district in 1960-61 : — 


Office 

No. of docu- 
ments regis- 
tered. 

Total Regis 
tration 
Pees (Rs.) 

District Registrar, Sirohi 

115 

2,028.71 

Sub-Registrar, Sirohi 

267 

3,922.00 

Sub-Registrar, Pindwara 

173 

2,617.62 

Sub-Registrar Sheoganj 

215 

3,705.00 

Sub-Registrar, Abu Road 

176 

2,646.00 

Sub-Registrar, Reodar 

68 

2,175.00 

Total . . 

1,014 

17,094.33 


Stamps 


Dui'ing the State times, the revenue from stamps 
varied from Rs. 7,000/- to Rs. 8,000/-. The major part was 
received in cash as court foes and the rest by sale of btamp 
j)apor for petitions (introduced in 1869 and worth -/4/-) and 
Stamp paper for deeds (varying in value from Re. 1/- to Rs. 
10/- and first introduced in October, 1896). This depart- 
ment was under the (iontiol of the district officers of the 
State. In the year 1896, the Sirohi Stamps Act modelled 
on the linos of Indian Stamps Act, was adopted. 


Under the present Stamps Act, the District Treasury 
Office;rs function as custodian of stamps for the purpose 
of storage, sale and distribution to the sub -treasuries and 
stamp-vendors. The supply of stamps (judicial and non- 
judicial) is arranged through the Nasik Press by the Sujwrm- 
tendent of Stamps for distribution to the divisional 
treasuries and thereafter, to the district treasuries. 

At the district treasuries as well as the sub-t^Muries, 
there are stamp-vendors appointed by the Collector. 
There are two at Sirohi, one at Abu Road and one stamp- 
vendor at Sheoganj. There are none m Pindwara and 
R-eodar tahsils. 
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Oil sale of Judicial stamps, the stamp- vendors get a 
commission of Rs. 1.56 per cent. Ifor non- judicial stamps, 
the (ionunission is as follows: — 

District headquarters .. Rs. 3/2/- percent 

Suh-Divisional headquarters. . . Rs. 4/11/- per cent 

Tahsil headquarters and other 

places. . . . . Rs. 6/4/- per cent 


The figures of the sale of these stamps in the district 
in 1960-61 are as follows: — 


A. Non-Judicial stamps . . Rs. 50,244.00 

B. Judicial Stamps 

{{) Court fees . . . . Rs. 61,314.70 

(ii) Copying fees . . Rs. 5,897.00 

Transport Department 

At the district level there is a Motor Vehicle Transport 
Sub-Inspector assisted by a transport clerk. The main 
duties of the Sub-Inspector are the registration of motor 
vehicles and the timely realization of taxes. He also tours 
frequently to check whether the transport rules and regu- 
lations are being observed by motor operators. The Collector 
is the registration authority for the di.strict. 


The income derived from this source during the last 
5 years is as follows: ~ 


1966 - 67 .. 

1967 - 68 

1968 - 69 .. 

- 


(Es.) 

. . 90 , 288.44 

88 , 924.04 
.. 1 , 11 , 361,76 

.. 1 , 20 , 967.76 
.. 1 , 66 , 027 , 1 # 
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Land Revenue 

The table given below indicates the total land revenue 
collection (excluding State Cesses) of the district durine 
the years 1956 to 1961:— ” 




List of the leading nobles of the Sirohi State. 
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APPENDIX II 


Inspection Circle 
1_ 

Sirohi 


Kalandri 


Sbeoganj 


Patwar Halkas 
2 


1. Sirohi 

2. Sirohi city 

3. Barlut 

4. Mandwa 

5. Jawal 

6. Kishanganj 

7. Dhauta 

8. Kbainbal 

0. Padiv 

1. Kalandri 

2. Bhutgaon 

3. Mandwaiia 

4. Nawara 

5. Mobabat Nagar 

6. Fungani 

7. Madia 

8. Sildar 

9. Amlari 

10. Sonpur 

11. Jela; 

12. Barbara 

13. Merinandwara 

I 

1. Shepganj 

2. Mahdar 

3. Jhajioli 

4. Las; 

5. Naiiadara 

6. Od^ 

7. Paldi 

8. Wajgasin 

9. Wajaain 

10. Atwara 

11. Ch^li 


REVENUE AUMlNJBTRATrON 
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lloodar 


Iilaii(]ar 


Abu Road 


2 


13. Pasaliya 

14. .Jot])ura 

15. Wan 

16. Alia 

17. llevara 

1 . RtMxIar 

2. Udwaliya 

3. Paniora 

4. J)han 

5. J*o.sitara 

6. (fulabgauj 

7. Anadi’a 

8. Dal)aui 
1). Hathal 

10. Pak 

11. Lunol 

12. Dliawali 

13. 3laiol 

14. Dataiii 

15. Joerainal 

16. Dantari 

1. M a Ildar 

2. Magriwaja 

3. Bannan 

4. Basan 

5. Bhirngarh 

6. Bharana 

7. Padar 

8. Nebaj 

9. Raiinir 

10. Pilhajmra 

11. Simla 

12. Jeiwara 

1. Abu Road 

2. Sant pm* 

3. Soldar 

4. Mau})ur 
6. Mawal 
6. Surpagla 
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1 


2 


Rivorli 

1. 

Kivarli 


2. 

Chanar 


3. 

Nichalagaiih 


4. 

Pawa 


6 . 

Dilwara 


6. 

Girwar 


7. 

Chandela 


8. 

Mungwala 


9. 

Shergaon 

]‘iiicl'wara 

1. 

Pindwara 


2. 

Jharoli 


3. 

Sanwara 


4. 

Virwara 


5. 

Kojra 


6. 

Nadia 


7. 

Moras 


8. 

Barli 


9. 

Basantgarl) 


10. 

Pesua 

Iihawii 

I. 

Bhawri •* 


2. 

Eohera 

i 

3. 

Vasa 


4. 

Mandwara 


6. 

Bhula 


0. 

Bhimana 
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APPENDIX in 

Rent rates fixed in the Khajfin villages of Hirohi Stale. 


1. Tahsil Sirolii (Rent 
Tupeos, annas and pies). 

Soil Class 

Chahi 
Barsali I 

2. Tahsil Reodar 

Soil Class 

Chahi 1 
Barsali I 

3. Tnhsit Sheoganj 

Chain 1‘ A’ 

Chahi I . 

Chahi II 
Chahi III 
Barsali ('liahi I 
Barsali Chahi II 
Barsali I 
Barsali II 
Barsali Usar 
Parat ‘A’ 

Parat 

4. Tahfdh PindwaiU 

Chahi I 
K^ietar I 


rates j)er high/i of land in 


( 'irclo 

Johra Magra I Magra 11 

3/8/- 3/-/- 2/10/- 

-/9/- -/8'- -/O/- 


f'ircle 1 

Circle II 

3/8/- 

2/10/. 

-/6/- 

-/4/. 


4/-/- 


3/-/- 

2/10/- 

2/10/- 

2/4/. 

2/-/- 

1/12/. 

-/8/- 

./6/. 

-/4/- 

-/4/- 

-/!/- 

-/!/- 

-'4/- 

-/4/- 

■121- 

-/2/. 

4/./- 

3/8/ 

-/12/- 

-;i2/ 



CHAPTER XII 

LAW, ORDER AND JUSTICE 

INCIDENCE OF CRIME 

Tlio f()l]()-\\'ing stateiiu*nt shows the incidence ot some 
of tlie more important tyjies of crimes in the district reported 
during tlic recent years: 


Crime 


1057 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Bacoity 

a 

» » 

2 

2 

4 

Robbery . . 

a 

5 

6 

6 

5 

Minder 

i) 

11 

10 

16 

8 

Riot ... 

T) 

19 

12 

16 

10 

Burglary 

91 

57 

63 

73 

63 

Cattle til, efts 

71 

28 

34 

36 

24 

Other thefts 
Miscellaimous 1. P. C. 

45 

35 

40 

44 

28 

crimes 

13S 

99 

101 

J6o 

140 

Total . . 

361 

254 

268 

347 

282 


These figures reveal that the most, eomut.Dn criiEPS 
are huiglary and theft. This may bo attributpdi partly to 
th(» fact that the ex-criminal tribes in ceHain pt^rts of the 
district, have not (completely given up their lawfoss ways, 
though the table shows a significant deeiine in ,thp number 
of such crimes. , 

Cenorally speaking, the people are law fibidirng and 
there are very few crimes of violence. Whfiti the figtires 
of , the recent years are compared with thpi^ pf)the eariy 
years of the ^present century, the decline W ' is ptsen 
more pronounced. During the period 1^9-1^, a fomine 
raged the territory and consequently, in addition to the 
anti-social elements, a host of others also indulged in a 
Variety of ciimes. In qrder to get a eorreet picture of the 
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crime poefition in Iho territory, the figures relatifitg to the 
period 1899-liM)2 may be left out. The fibres for the 
years 1900 to 1910 wo, therefore, being considered in this 
comparative study. During the first ten years of the present 
century, there were on an average 13 cases of dacoity; 16.7 
of highway robbery; 97.3 of house breaking; 87.8 of cattle 
lifting and 97.8 cases of theft every year. These figures 
do not include the criinos which were committed in the 
toiritory of the State which was in the possession of the 
British (lovernn'ent. 

Tt will bo pieseutly seen from the following table that the 
number of offences decreased in th,e years that folhvwed. 





P 



PUOI'KHTV 


9 

5 

P 

^ . .2 

% t 

T* o ,3 S 
ft a: 

r£ 

-a- 

ce 

O 

Theft 

Others 

Total 

Stolon Reeover(‘d. 

UKKl 

39 

148 

118 162 614 

1,114 

57.606 

8,014 

1910-11 

I 

2t) 108 

76 

94 619 

924 

35,028 

6,023 

1920-21 

7 

27 96 

91 

114 578 

913 

54,404 

11,493 

1930-31 

1940-41 

Not available 

1 10 18 22 

41 :K4 

436 

25,468 ' 13,020 


The annual average for the years 19o7-60 for dacoity 
was two; robbery 5.5; brnglarv 64; cattle theft 30.5 and 
for theft S6.7. 


The value of pro|)erty stolen in 1950 was 
Rs. 56,936/- of which projrerty worth Rs. 19,464/- was re- 
covered. In 1960 the figures for the projrerty stolen and 
rewt’tlred were Rs 89,616/- and Rs. 39,643/- resiwetively. 

't 

FOUCB 

HiMoikiid Badkgroaotl 

. /In formw.times the Police Department was under the 
control of the Judicial. Officer of the State and the tahsiWars 
weie police officers for their respective areas. At the head 
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of tfie police force was a Faujdar. The jagirdar 
were responsible for maintaining peace and to bring 
culprits to book, if crimes were committed in their areas. 

Recruitment of constables was largely from among 
Rajputs. They were armed with swords. Policemen were 
also maintained by the J&girdars, who gav{‘ them land in 
lieu of services rendered. 

In 18904)1, the State was divided into 14 Parganas or 
districts, each under a lahsildar, who was also a police officer. 
ITmlor him, for police ])urposes, was a 'naib-Fg,ujdar and as 
many Thanednrsan there were thanaa and in his area. 

Kvery thm>a (Police station) covered 10 to 20 villages, the 
number varying aeeording to the area and ])opnlation of the 
eircle. There were t-wo Kolwals, one posted at Sirohi and 
the other at Abn Road. There were in all 49 thanas and 
11 ahawkifi in the 8tate and a total of 106 mounted and 619 
foot constables. The Faujdar was helped by an Assistant 
Favjdar. About a fifth of the total revenue of the State wws 
spent on maintaining the yudiee force. 

About the year 1906, the fiwce was reorganized and the 
lahsildar ceased to be a police officer. Under the Superin- 
tendent of Police. Acre five naib-Favjdarft, three Jamadam, 
80 Than^daifi and 66 mounted constables. The State was 
divided into nine circles, each of which was under a naih- 
Favjdar or aJamadar (except the Anadra Circle, which was 
under the Thakur of Nibaj), who was directly subordinate to 
the Superintendent ot Police and also suWitted weekly 
diaries to the dndioial Officer. There wore 80 police stations 
and 41 out-posts. The forc'c consisted of 675 men of all 
ranks. Ihcw wore mostly Rajputs and Mii'.as and wore 
arnjod with swords and countryniade muskets. 

In 1910, the police hierarchy was as follows. At the 
apex was the Superintendent. Under him was one Inspector, 
one Fau^akshi, five vaib~Faujdars, one naih-Fcmj^bfikdhh 61 
Sawars (mounted police) including Jamudars and Tketnedars 
and 639 foot police including Jam dars and Thw«dmit, l^ter 
a Dt‘puty Superintendent was appointed, ae well a» Circle 
Inspectors. 

ttie set-up in lt*30 was as follows:— One 
01 ^ 'OefNity Stiperintondent, two Circle ini§«etdwi, 
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Prosecuting Inspector, 15 Sub-Inspectors, 41 head cons- 
tables, 17 camel and hotse saroars and 309 constables and 
chowkidars. Later, a post of Inspector-General was created 
to head the police force; simultaneously, that of Deputy 
Superintendent was abolished. The jjcrmanent sanctioned 
strength in 1940-41 consisted of an Insj)octor-{ieiicral of 
Police, a Superintendent, two lns})cctor8, a Public Pi-osc- 
cutor, 14 Sub-InsiKJctors, 40 head constables and 317 con- 
stables. There were, besides, tenjporary posts of one Sub- 
Inspector, five head constables and 45 chowkidais sp(‘<*ially 
recruited for chocking the activities of the criminal tribcis 
of Juda Patta and of the villages bordering the State. There 
were 11 police stations, three out])osts and 52 mad patrolling 
chowkks in 1942-43, With minor change's, this pattern 
continued till the merger. 

Training . — After recruitment , constables were given 
training in the Police* Lines at Siiohi by the Lines Officer 
and Diill Instructors. The majority of the constables being 
iJlitorati', a night school was opc'iied m the Lines. No ri'gular 
aiTangemcnt existed for the training of the highei’ catc'gorics 
of police personnel but at times selected officers were sent 
to the Police Training tVillege at Sagaur or for a weapon 
training course at Nimach. 

Military Polkf. — ^I’he State maintained a military 
police force. The Inspector-General of Police was ex- 
officio commandant and he was as'-istod by a Su^edar and 
\\/oJamndarH, Tlu) strength of this force in 1940-41 was 125 
all ranks. It was comiiosed of throe platoons of Kayam- 
khanie, Minas and Rajputs, armed with rifles. In 
practice, this force was used mainly for anti-dacoity opera- 
tions in time of emergency. 

O^er armed forces.— Theve were no regular State or 
Intperial service troops, exwpt a body of le^lar infantry 
(about 120 men) at headquarters, whose main duties were 
to guard the jail, treasury and palaces, and appear on 
ceremonial occasions, though at times it w'as also used to 
‘jurb c)dme and overawe jagirdars and othom when they 
assumed a turbulcmt attitude. This unit had eight guns 
aud was known as the Kemr Paltan. 

Police. —'The State also maintained a unit of 
swwaai pohoe, which had one Maveldar and 39 Sepoys 
in ]id404L 
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Altw Verger 

Before the merger, all the above forces wore under the 
liisnocior-Generalof Police. Just after the merger in January 
1050 the Superintendent of Police of the new district took 
charge from the l.G.P. The S.P. also remained (’ommandant 
of the State Military Police and the Kesar Infantry. 


In the now set-up the police was divided into two 
catetmries, viz., (^ivil Police and Armed Police. The Civil 
Police \Aas headed by a Superintendent, under him were a 
Deoutv Superintendent, a Circle InsiHK tor, 1 2 Sub-Inspectors 
and 52 Head t'onstables. There w^as a total of 309 cons- 
The inosecuting staff was comprised of a Prosecuting 
Insnector two Head Constables and tlu-eo constables. 
The Armed Police force was formed from among personnel 
of the former Sirohi Military Poli<‘o and Kesar Infantry. 
The military police at the time, had one Suhedar, a Jamadur, 
11 Hfioeldars 16 Naikt., 24 Lamo-A’a/fcs and 16S soldiers, 
nuiSierhv^ 221 in all. Thirteen parties from this force 
t65 soldiers in all) were now^ posted at various parts of the 
district and seven guard units (28 soldiers) woic retained 
at the district headquarters. The Kesar Infantry had a 
strength of 97, all lanks. By an Act pass^ in 1950, these 
armed forces were merged with the 6th Battalion of the 
R.A.(^ in 1952. In 1950, there were eight police stations 
arid 14 outposts located at the following plac(‘S in the district : 


Stations 


Out pOi,ts 


1. City Kotwali, Sirohi 

2. Pindwara 


3. Rohora 


4. Pam^ra 

5. Kalawdrl 

6. Barioot 

7. Erinpura 


8. MftDdax 


1 . Ruhva Vav 

2. Sirohi Road 

3. Parlai 
4f. Moras 

6, Sarupganj 

6, Bhula 

7. Bharja 

$. Gopala Beda 
9. Banhrai 

10. Sildar 

11. Jjaah 

12. Sbeoganj 

13. Posalia 
U* RDwaw 
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When the Abu area was restored in 1950, one more 
circle (Abu Road) was set up and a new post of Deput\ 
Superintendent of Police was created. As a result, two 
police stations (Abu Road and Mount Abu), alongwith 
five out-posts came into existence. 

Present position 

The police force in- the district is still divided into 
1 he two categories of f'ivil Police and ArmtHl Police. Tlin 
total strength is as follows : — 


Superintendent 1 

Deputy Superintendents 2 

Insjjcct ors 2 

A 

Sub-Ins^)ectors 1 7 

Head Constables 9.3 

Constables 430 


The strength of each of the two categories is as follows : — 
A rin<d Pci ice 


Ros(a vo Inspcctoj' 1 

RescT A’c Sub-Inspector 1 

Head ('Onstables 37 

Constables 146 

Civil Police 

Circle Inspector 

Prosecuting Insjajct or 1 

Sub- Inspectors 1 6 

Hoad Constables 56 

Constables 299 


For purposes of police administration, the district 
is divided into two circles — Sii'ohi and AIili, ea(^h under a 
Deputy Superintendent. The headquarters of the Sirohi 
ciiole are at Sirohi and that of the Abu circle at Mount Abu. 
The Sirohi circle has four ijolice stations and the Abu cirde 
six. Theie we 23 outposts under these ten police stations. 
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Tho Kot-tip is as follows : — 

Slroh! Circle. 



Police Station 


Out-post R 

L 

Erinpura 

1. 

Sheoganj 



2. 

Rewara 



.‘1. 

Rosalia 

2.- 

Barloot 

4. 

Manadar 

i! 

Kalandi’i 

ry. 

Sildar 

4. 

Sirohi (Ity 

C. 

Rova Vav 


Aha Cir 

cle 


1. 

Abu Road 

1. 

Abu Road Town 




Bhabar 



li. 

Talcli 



4. 

Vajana 



ry. 

(lopala B(ula 

2. 

Mount Abu 

i). 

Belwaiu 



t. 

Arua 



H. 

nhhipa Bcri 



9. 

Nim Taleti 


Rohcra 

10. 

Bhai'ja 



11. 

Saru]>ganj 



12. 

Bhula 

4. 

Pindw.ara 

13. 

tSirohi Road 



14. 

Plas 



15. 

Moras 

ry. 

Mandar 



d. 

Pamera 

16. 

Dantrai 



17. 

Anadra 


At each out -post there is one head constable and three 
constables. 

Police Lines . — ^The Rewirve Insj)ector is imharge of 
Il',e Lines, which are located at Sirohi. All police stores, 
including aims and ammunition are controlled by liim. 
A mess is, also run in tho Lines and a mess allowance of 
Rs. 5/- per month is given to every constable. Minor repairs 
to weapons are (•arriod out in the armoury. New reemits 
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receive initial training here, which includes simple drill and 
cultivation of regular habits. For further training they 
are sent to Jod]r])ur and XTdaipur. Sub-lnsjKwiors are sent 
to Training School at Kishangarh for a refresher course. 

Traffic, Volm,- — ^Ther<» arc only si.v traffic constables 
posted at Sirohi town. 

S]H>cial Jlravch. - This section is controlhMl by the 
(1.1.1). hcad({uartcrs at Jai])ur. '"lie staff consists of a 
Sub-]n,s];cctor, a Head (Constable and a constable. 

ir/Vc/c.s-.s. Formerly theie wer<? Iwo ])olice wireless 
stations but now there is only one. The S.P. of the di.strict 
exercis(!s administrative control, whereas the S.P. Radio, 
w hose head quart ers are at .laiimr, has maintenance! and 
supervisory control of the unit. 

Anti-Corruption Squad 

The Ant i-( 'oi nipt ion Departme nt has a se'ctieiu statiemed 
at deidhpur cejiisisting of a Dejmty Sui)erintend''nt eif Reilie-e', 
a Public Prosecute)!’, a Hub-Inspecteir, twee Hcael ( 'eijistahles, 
and si.v e!e)nstables. His area e)f juriselictiem e.vte'iids eiver 
Jodhpui’, Pali and Hiiohi distiiets. 

S. P. OHice 

'Fhe staff of the offiee erf the iSuperintende'iit of Polie-e 
consi,sts e)f four Ujrper Division (’len ks, 10 Lowc'r Divisiern 
( lerks and a Stone rgrapher. 

(Railway Police 

In the time of the princely State, the (hivernment 
of India maintained a separate police fore e on the R.B.&(J.I. 
Railway, which passed tluough this area. I’he tbree beletng- 
td to ti e Bombay establishment and was unde'i' the control 
of tlie Inspector General of Police of Bermbay Presidency. 
After the meiger of the State, the district prrlice posted 
constables at ti e railway stations. On September 1, 1954 
a separate railway police was established at Fi\hva consisting 
of one Sub-Inspector, two Head Constables and 14 constables. 
There was a railway police station at Abu Road, wliieh 
WHS taken over on 1st. November, 1956 when the area merged 
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will*. Rajasthiin. The railway police station at Faina was, 
lu)v^cver, aholished, and an oiit-post was established there. 
Tl'c sanctioned strength of the Abu Road policio station 
is (»ne Sui)- Inspector, two Head Constables and 22 cons- 
iables; at lh.e Faina out-post, there is one Head Constable 
and six constables. The railway police is under the control 
of th(“ SupcMintendent of Ptdice (Railways), whose head- 
quartt'is ai(‘ at Jaipui-. The jurisdiction of the Abu Road 
jM'lice station j'uns from Maval stfvtion to Keshavganj. 
Tl.ert' aje two railway ])olice lock-ups at Abu Road stationj 
one for men sind the other foi- women, Tlu^ following 
statement shows cases registc^red duj’ing lecent years: 

Year ‘thefts on Thefts in Thefts in Miseoll^ I’ofal ~ 
lUJining stations goods neons 

ti ains yards 


1955 

1 

3 

12 

16 

195S 

7 

11 

2 

30 

60 

1960 

() 

0 

9 

22 

43 


Railway Protection Force 

‘rher<' is also a unit of th(f Railway Proteettion Force 
at Abu Road station. The staff consists of one Sub-Inspector, 
nine Hav ldars, 11 Naihs and 8S Sainiks. The controlling 
autl'oiity is the Assistant Security Officer, Western Railway, 
at Ajmer. The jurisdiction of the Sub- Inspector extends 
from Faina to Palanpur and from Palanpur to Radhanpur. 
The numlnw </f cases registered in recent years are as under: 


Year Thefts 

Thefts 

TheftT" 

^oco shed Coal 

“TotSi 

in 

in 

on 

thefts 

thefts 


running 

yards 

platforms 



trains 






1959-(50 6 

5 

2 

6 

4 

22 

1960-61 6 

7 

3 

5 

7 

28 


Central Police Training College, Abu 


On September 16, 1948 a training college for I:P.S. 
Offi( ers was opened at Mount Abu, first the college was 
housed ill almy barraejks but soon it acquired on lease. 
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the premises of the old Lawrence Selioo] for housing its 
office, class -1 ooms and library and the Rajimtaua Hotel 
for its Officers’ mess. More buildings have sinc^e been 
tahen on lease to provide additional accommodation for 
mess and residence for tlu^. staff. 

The ciiriieulum at the college is designed to impart 
all round training to the jirobationer for the service he lias 
entered. He is taught the lnd\an (bnstiiution. Penal 
Cede, Ciimmal Piocedure. Forcmsic Science in all its 
branches of chemistry, medicine, photog'-aphy, surveying 
and ballistics is taught both in theory and individual 
exc'icises poifoimod by ea^h prolxvtioner. A short peiiod 
of attachment to an army unit is also arre^nged so as to 
give the piobationer a knowledge of field-craft, tactics and 
militai y organisation . 


Extia-curricular activities of the college besides horse 
liding, sports and games include a ( 'amen a Club, a Cinema 
Club and an Amateur Dramatic Club. 

At the cnid of the* training, the Union Public ScTvice 
(.'ommishion conducts an e.\.amination in all the subjects 
in which the j)i obat ioners have undergone training and 
their confirmation in the service is subject to passing this 
examination in all subjects. 

between 1948-1960, (i36 I.P.S. probatiemers (519 
regular and 117 siKH*ial recTuits) were trained at the college. 
This figure inc-ludcs 16 officers from Nepal. 

An advance course of six months duration was started 
on 6th Juno, 1960. This course is aimed at re-orienting 
the outlook of senioi- officers providing them facility for 
mutual exc'hange of ideas and making available to them 
latest developments in technique. Before re-organisation 
of the school, on the basis of the recommendation of a high 
powered committee ol Inspectors-Goneral of Police under 
the chairmanship of the Director, Intolligonco Bureau in 
1956, the school had following staff : 

Administrative staff 

Commandant 1 

Assistant Commandant 1 

Administrative Officer i 
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Training stall 

Chief Drill Ina))octor 1 

Chief Law luspeetoi- 1 

luspocters 5 

Hiib-Iiisj)octois 7 

1’he chan^'OH juado at tlxe time of ro*orgauisat ion were 
the appoiiiliueut of a Deputy Conimaudaiit (of tUo rank 
of D.i.(L), u])grading the posts of indoor staff from the 
rank of Insix-ctor to that of Dojmty Suporintoudcut and 
the creation of two posts of Crime ius])ectt)rs, also of the 
lauk of D.8.P. Four Hu])erintendeuts of Police •wore also 
sauctiomul in January, 1960, in connection with the Ad- 
vance ( 'oui’se. 

The sanctioned staff of the College during the year 
1960 vas as under : 

Administrations 


1 Commandant. 

1 Deputy Commandant. 

1 Assistant Commandant. 

1 Administrative Officer. 

Instructional 

4 Senior Inspectors (Supdt. of Police). 

2 Law Inspectors (Dy. S. P.) 

2 •Crime Inspectors (Dy. »S. P.) 

1 Inspector in Scientific Aids to Investigation (Dy. 

1 (’hief Drill Inspector (Dy. S. P.) 

1 Inspector of the rank of Dy. 8. P. from the Inte- 
lligence Bureau . 

1 Insixjctor in M.T./W.T. (Dy. 8. P.) 

1 Hindi Teacher. 

There are seven Inspectors, four Sub-Inspectors, 22 
Head Constables and 68 constables. The office sta^ con- 
sists of 23 members. The miscellaneous staff consists oi one 
VetftfPary Officer, one Librarian, two Wh’eloss Operators, one 
tQilllieftia Projectionist, one Head Mechanic, one Jamada^, one 
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Laboratory Assistant, one Barrier, twenty-five syces, seven 
malis, four bhisfhis, ten sleepers and one cook. 

The college maintains a si able with 25 horses. 

JAIL ADMINISTRATION 

During the Stale times, there was a central jail at the 
capital and lock-ups at the headquarters of each tahsil. 
Prior to 1890-92, when the ]m‘sent jail building was cons- 
tructed, the central jail was lodged in an old, ill -vent dated 
and unsafe building ]»roviding accommodation for 55 con- 
victs (50 males and five hunales). The luvsent jail was 
constructed in 1891-92 at a cost of about Bs. 30,000/- and 
can accojnmodate 120 male aitd 15 female ])risoners. It 
consists of thr(“e ban’acks, each measuring 120x18 feet 
and providc'd with barred windows reaching to the floor 
and is surrounded by a masonry wall <Mghteen feed in ludght 
with live electric wires fixed to it. 

The Judicial OfficiT of the State was also the Superin- 
tduknt of the <‘entral jail. Jjater on, tin* two offi(es were 
sepal ated. 

After mergi'r, it was cat<*gorised as class District 
Jail till 31st IViaich, 19.54, w'hen it was categoiised as ‘A’ 
(’lass jiulicial lock-u]). After its conversion into judicial 
lock-u]*, all kinds of under-trial ])risoners and convicts sen- 
tenced up to one month’s imimsonnumt ai(‘ kept here. Each 
police station in the district has one lock-ti]). Other con- 
victs are transferrcsl to the (’entral Jail located at Jodh])ur. 
The juvenile coiivicts aiC' transfeiTed to Befbrmatory Home 
located at Tonk. TTio number of the prisoners kej>t during 
the recent years is as under : 


Year 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1963- 54 

1964- 56 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 
1957-68 
1968-69 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 


Prisojicn s 

204 

292 

368 

336 

1,022 

223 

213 

283 

450 

620 
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The Sub-Divisional Magistrate is the Officer-inchaige 
of the lock-up. The staff ot the jail consists of one Assistant 
Jailor, two Head Warders and eight Warders. The Ins- 
pector-General of Prisons, headquartered at Jaipur is the 
controlling authority in all respects. 

Welfare 

Till quite recently, very little attention was paid to 
the welfare of the prisoners. It was common to put them on 
various types of manual job, such as lithographic press of the 
State, construction of palaces, garden work etc. They were 
also engaged to manufacture cloth for their own use and 
darries an<I nivtrar for the use of the State, in a factory attached 
to the Central Jail. The vegetables grown by them were 
for their own consumption. The charges for diet and clothing 
per prisoner, according to a report on Sirohi Administration, 
was two annas and two pies ])er day during the year 1940. 

To prevent unauthorised use of prisoners, a rule was 
introduced in 1940-41 that departments utilizing prisoners 
for manual labour, shoidd pay for them to the Jail Department 
at the rate of two annas per day. 

Sick and peisons of unusually bad (karacter w'erc kept 
in separate barracks. There was no classification nor there 
were separate barracks for political prisoners. Facilities 
for providing religious books to those who were interested 
were available. Lectures on moral instructions were also 
sometimes deliveretl to imi)rove their conduct. 

Now, there is a board of visitors who see that the 
premises are tidy and food served to the prisoners is satis- 
facitory. Visits of relatives are ])ermitted according to the 
rules. A Medicfal Officer visits the jail on alterniite days 
and a (compounder administers medicines to the sick daily. 

JUDICIARY 


Historical Sketch 

Before 1876, no regular codes of laws existed and th© 
eases were dispose<i of by the presiding offieers^a©coirdal| 
tb their own lights. Wherever possible, the assfetano© of 
panchayaia was sought but more of the oases tfef© 
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dealt with by Hakims who combined both executive as , 
well as judicial functions. Moreover, the proceedings of 
a case were seldom recorded and no files or registers wore 
maintained. 

Mabarao Keshari Singh, who ascended the throne in 
1876, took keen interest in the administration and separate 
civil and criminal courts wore established and codification 
of laws began. Rules for the prevention of gambling were 
introduced in the towns of Sirohi, Shoogauj and Abu 
i^ad in 1888 and Codes and Acl>s of Government of India 
like I.P.C., C.P.C., Cr.P.C., Whipping Act, Indian Limitation 
Act and Indian Court Foes Act were outorcod within tlie 
cantonment at Erinpnra in 1890. In the same year the 
commanding officer of the Erinpura battalion was granted 
magisterial powers by the Baib. r. 

For the sake of convenience, the courts in the State 
could be grouped nndor three classes viz. (1) those deriving 
their authority from the Darbn, (2) those established by 
the Governor-General in (^ouncil with the consmit of the 
Maharao and (3) others or inter-statal. These aic described 
in this order. 

Local or State Courts 

Of these courts, the lowest was that of the Kntwal of 
Sirohi, who could pass a sentence of imprisonment up to 
two weeks and impose fine up to Rs. 2.5/- and doc'ide civil 
suits not exceeding Rs. 26/- in valuation. Next in the hionu*- 
chy came the courts of various tahsiJdars and the magistrate 
of Kharari (Abu Road) empowered to impose im})risonment 
up to two months and fine up to Rs. 100/- and to dispose of 
civil suits not exceeding Rs. 300/- in valuation. Appeals 
against the decisions of all these courts could bo made to the 
Judicial Officer, who was both District Magistrate and 
District Judge. The Diwen had the powers of a Sfisaions 
Judge, hoard appeals against the* decrees of the Judicial 
Officers and tried all suits exceeding Rs. 3,000/- in valuation. 
AU oases of importance were laul before His Highness, who 
altmo could order capital punishment. He was the final 
appellate authority in all matters and could alter or modify 
the order ot any subordinate court. The criminal w'ork of 
the owtte was not heavy and the civil suits many of whicti 
were decided by pancheipits, usually related to small momy 
tKMnsaotions; appeals were comparatively rare. 
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The Darbar had full jurisdiction throughout the State 
(except where it had been ceded to, the British Government) 
and only one jagirdar (the Thakur of Nibaj)had beeninvefeted 
with limited powers, which he could exercise in cases, in 
which both parties wore residenet of his estate. Appeals 
against his decisions and cases by ond bis powers were heard 
bv the Judicial Officer, 

British Courts 


Among the courts established by the Governor- 
General in Council, mention may first be made of those 
having jurisdiction in portions of thc» State occupied by the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway. The civil suits wore disposed 
of by the Assistant Commissioner of Morwara, who had 
also the powers of a court of small causes and a district 
court. (Mminal cases were decided either by the Superin- 
tendent of Railway Police or bis assistant, M'lio had respec- 
tively first and second class magisterial powers, or by the 
Resident, Western Rajputana States. The Commissioner 
of Ajmer was the Sessions Judge and the Agent to the 
Govenior-Geneial in Council, the High Couii. 

Tlxe British Government had civil and criminal juris- 
diction in the follownng areas: Civil Station of Abu, the 
road connecting it with Abu Road Railway Station, village 
Anadra (granted to British in 1860) and Kharari Bazar 
(granted to British in 1881), except when both the parties 
weie sulj^ects ot Sirohi. This jurisdiction was exercised by 
the magistrate of Abu, w'ho, on his civil side had the powers 
of a judge of court of small causes as defined in the Abu and 
Anadra Small Cause Courts Law of 1889 and of a District 
Court (the Governor General’s Agent being the Appellate 
and the High Court), while on the criminal sider he was a 
District Magistrate (the Commissioner of Ajmor-Merwara 
and the Agent to the Governor General in Council, being 
respectively the Court of Sessions and the High Court). 

Lastly, the magistrate of Abu (within his charge) 
and the Rwident, Western Rajputana States, and the first 
Assistant to the Agent to the Governor- General in Council 
(throughout Rajputana) being European British subjects— 
were Justices of Peace, working as committing courts under 
the High Court at Bombay. 
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later<Stetal Conrta 

There was only one Maiwar Court of Vakils, established 
about 1844. It was under the supervision of the Resident 
and app€ 's against its decision lay to the Upper Court 
of Vakils at Abu. Others were the Border Courts, iutended 
for a very J-ude state of society, where tribal quarrels, 
affrays in the jungle, the lifting of women and cattle and all 
the blood fuedsand reprisals thus generated had to be settled. 
The courts usually consisted of tlie British Officers in 
political charge of the States (onceinod and after hearing 
the evid<*nce, they either dismissed the ease or aw’arded 
compensation to the complainant. 

In tin* y('ar 1940, some changes were made in the 
organisation of Stat(, courts. It was as follow's: 

High Court 

A High ('ourt was e.stal)lished on October 7, 1940 on 
the lines of those in Biitish India. It was now made free from 
executive control and was giv<'n the ])o\U‘r to hear and dis- 
]iosc of all Judicial a'ppeals and revision applications, 
which formerU' lav to the Mfth'lnnd AZ/ua'. The High Court 
was now the' final court of appc t.l in civil and criminal 
matters. The revenue and miscellaneous appeals were 
heard and decided by the Coum-il of States. 

Dutriot and Sessions Court 

On the civil side this court had the powers to try 
all original suit.s of the value of over Rs. 5,000/- and to hear 
appeals from the decrees of the civil and subordinate judges. 
On the criminal side, i^ had the powers of a C-ourt of Sessions 
as well as jurisdiction to hcai' iqipeals in all orimhial eases 
decided by magistrates. The llistrict and Sessions Judge 
also exercised the functions of TCxtradition Officer, Regis- 
trar and- Superintendent of cattJo-pounds. He also looked 
after the administrative side of the Judicial Department, 
uudor tho direct coutrol of tho Chiof Miuistor of th© State. 

Xagstrate’f Comt 

T * * 

,.®tl I)e?*ember 1940, there w^ a District Magistrate 
witht civil powers for each of the two division i.e. Eastern 
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and Western of the State with headquarters at Abu Eoad 
and Sirohi. On the civil sides, these courts had original 
■ jurisdiction in suits up to the value of Rs. 6,000/- and heard 

apjKjals from the decrees of tahsildars’ and thikana courts. 
On the ci'iinii»al side, besides exercising the powers of the 
first class magistrates, they also heard appeals against 
convictions by tahsildars’ and thikana courts. 

With the reorganisation of the revenue machinery in 
December 1940, civil povers hitherto exercised by tahsildars 
were tj'asisfcrrod to the two newly appointed sub-judges. 
Ihe magisterial powers ot the tahsildars at Pindwara and 
Rheoganj were raised from second class to that of first class. 
The two posts of District Magistrates wore amalgamated 
and there remained only one District Magistrate for whole of 
the State. 

One of the sub-judges was headquartered at Abu Road 
and the other was a touring one, who held his court in rotation 
at Rheoganj, Barloot, Kalandri and Mandar for the convenie- 
nce of the litigants in these areas. The sub-judges 
had the powers to hear suits up to Rs. 500/-. 

Tahsil Courts 

All the tahsildars were invested with magisterial 
powers. The tahsildar at Shooganj and Pindwara exercised 
first class magisterial power, whereas the tahsildars at 
Sirohi, Abu Road and Reodar were second class. The naib- 
tahsildar at Dolwara was a third class magistrate. 

Thkana Courts 

The Nibaj thikana had judicial powers of a._ second 
class magistrate and in civil matters tried suits up to Rs. 600/-. 
The padir thihma exercised third class magisterial powers 
and heard suits up to Rs. 3000/-. The territorial jurisdiction 
conferred on these two thikana was limited to their resneo- 
tive t'hikanq, viUages, 

Bemne Court 

Revenue and executive cases were dealt with by the 
tahailB. md Mai aocoT^iag to the nature 

||i»' eases. ' ^ 
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In 1941-42, a honorary magistrate was appointc'd to 
deal with the cases connected with the municipal affairs 
and was headquartered at Abu Road. He was invested 
with first class magisterial powcn“s oud also with powers of 
a sub-judge to hoar and decide civil suits connected with 
the Abu Road Municipality. 

Another honorary magistrate w'as appointed at 
Mandai* in 1943-44 and was invested with third class 
magisterial powers. Twenty-two villages wore under his 
jurisdicliftu. 

In 1946, when High Donuminatioii Bank Notes De- 
monetisation Ordinance 1946, of the (Jovornmout of India 
was issued, two sptK'ial first class magistrates were appointed 
to attest the forms required, in this coimection. 

Some of the p<nt<‘h((yal'< were given powers to decide 
pettj’ cases but very little pi ogress was made in this direction. 

With minor changes, this oiganisational set-up i*e- 
mained till 1947, when an aiiministrator having judicial 
powers ol an Additional District Magistrate was appointed 
who continued up to 25th January 1950. 

Preient Position 

After the formation of Rajasthan, the Collector of the 
district was appointed as District Magistrate by virtue ol 
bis office and the Assistant Collector in charge of the sub- 
division was appointed First Class Magistrate. There were 
five tahsils in the district viz., Sirohi, Reodar, Pindwara, 
Sheoganj and Bhawai i and except the tahsildar at Piudw ara, 
wh6 enjoyed second class magisterial powers, all the other 
four were invic*stod with first class magisterial powers. The 
taksil of Bhawari was abolished in October 1951. 

Thte court of Civil and Addi^tional Sessions Judge 
WM cca&stituted on 1st July 1960. A Munsif Court was also 
Mt up later at Sirohi. 

> When Abu area came back to this district on 1st No- 
VWsakiWtr I96d| the uumlMN* of the tahsils was again increased to 
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five, natJioly; Sirohi, Slieoganj, Piiidwara, Abu Road and 
Reodar. On' more sub-division (Abu Road) was set up 
with a Sub-Divisional Officer headquartered at Mount Abif 
When Abu area was under Bombay State, there was a Civil 
Judge at Abu Road but ho was invested with magisterial 
powers on 1st February 1957 and was designated as Munsif 
Magistrate Abu Road. 


At iiresent, the District and Sessions Judge for the 
district is lieadquarten'cJ at Pali. The court of the Civil 
and Additional Si'ssious Judge is located at Sirohi. Under 
his jnrisdietiou is \Oiolo of the Sirohi district including Bali 
and Desuri tahsiJs of Pali district (which came under bis 
jurisdiction on 1-5-19.55). The two courts of Munsif Magis- 
t rates are located at Sirohi and Abu Road. The jurisdiction 
of the former is over Sirohi, Reodar and Sheoganj tahsils, 
while that of latter is over Pimlwara and Abu Road tahsils. 

The Collector as District Magistrate is subordinate 
to the District and S('ssjons Judge in criminal matters but 
controls all the nu'enue courts in the district. Under him 
in both criminal and revenue matters, are the Sub-Divisional 
Officers and Sub- Divisional Magistrates at Sirohi and Mount 
Abu, bf)th of whom exercise First Class jiowers. Since the 
eriniinal case vi ork is not heavy, tluTc are no extra-Magistrates 
at present, 'i'he tahsildars have less(‘r criminal and i*evenue 
powers in their resp<'ctivo tahsils. Their magisterial powers 
are as follows : 


Abu Road 

Sirohi 

Sheoganj 

Reodar 

Pindwwa 


Sepond Class Magistrate 
-do- 

't'hird Class Magistrate 


-do- 

-do- 


The folio rting statement shows the institution and* 
disposal of revenue and criminal cases in .the district durinu 
the year 1960-01: , . .!> 


Previ- Institut- Total Disposal Balgaoe 
oUS Bal- od du- during < ^ 

anee ring the the year 

year ___ ‘ , 

Revenue cases 327 1,305 . 1,682 1,201 481 

aSfiSsLS2S_i22-ZJ£!L «« Mr m 
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Tho ‘foUowmg table will reveal the nature of I.P.C. 
Ca8e9 (sections) instituteil in diflcjout courts of tbe district 
during tbe year 1900-61 - 


Sections 

Cases 

Sections 

Cases 

302-311 

20 

379-382 

40 

312-318 

1 

384-:i89 

2 

323-338 

75 

392-402 

6 

341-348 

5 

403-4(H 

2 

352-358 

1 

406-409 

18 

363-374 

15 

411-416 

3 

376 

2 

417-420 

7 


Tho nujuber of cases instituted under tbe H]>ecial 
and local laws in different courts of the district during tho 
year 1960-61 was 904. Of th(*.se, 139 wore lustitutcsl under 
the Prevention of Food xXdultratiou Act; 2t)9 uud(‘r the 
Indian Motor Velncle Act; 259 under the Indian llailvays 
Act; 65^ under the 34 I^dice Act; oti under the rJoinbay 
Police Act; 16 under the Excise Act; 48 under the Ibijasthan 
Town Municipalities Act: 11 under the Pls.sentia] (Vunnuxlities 
Act;19 under tho Bombay IVobihition Acl;7 ^^ld(‘r tin* ^Veekly 
Holiday Act; 4 under the ()j>ium Act; 3 under the Hajasthan 
Foi'est Act; 3 under tho Untouchability Act; 3 undei the 
Minimum Wages Act; 3 under the Sho])s and ( ’onuuercial 
Establishments Act; 2 under the Mrityu Bhoj Act; 2 under 
tho Cattle Trespass Act; 1 under tho ill Land Revenue Act; 
1 under the Industry Cement Act; and 1 under the Indian 
Arms Act. 

in the same year, the offences relating to documents 
and trade or property marks numbered 40. Of these 6 
were instituted under offences relating to manieedy; 4 under 
the ctefamation and 30 under oriminal intimidation insult 
and annoyance. 

There is a Bar Association at Sirohi, with 43 members 
on the roll, of whom 19 are advocates and the rest pleaders. 
It has a small library. 



CHAPTER Xin 

OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

Activities of the dei)artmeiits, which have not found 
moufion in other Chajrioi’s^ are dealt with in this Chapter. 

Pablio Works Departmeat 

Tlio office of the Executive Engineer of the Puhlie 
Wolfe Department (B. & R.),South Division, is located at 
Sirohi town, with sub-divisional offices at Mount Abu and 
Sirohi. The districts of Pali and Jalore are also under his 
jurisdiction. The sub-division at Mt. Abu was sot up in 
June 1960. The Divisional Office was shifted from Jodhpur 
to Sirohi in August 1960. 

The strength of the Divisional Office consists of one 
Executive Engineer, one divisional accountant, one head 
clerk, one stenographer, seven U.D.Cs., eleven L.D.Cs., 
one senior draughtsman, one junior draughtsman, two 
tracers, two Engineering subordinates, one foreman and 
nine class IV servants. Each sub-division has a staff consisting 
of an Assistant Engineer, four Engineering subordinates 
one U.D.C., one L.D.C. and two class IV employees. 

Apart from the road building programme described 
in the chapter on communications, the main functions of 
the district office are construction, repair and maintenance 
of government buildings. Some of the more important 
construction works undertaken in recent years are : Sar- 
nesliwarji Boarding House at Sirohi, Seed Multiplication 
FaiTO at Ora, quarters for officers at Pindwara IJevelopment 
Block, District Seed Store at Sirohi, Police Station at Mandar, 
cottages and quarters for ministerial staff at Raj Bhawan 
Mt. Abu, barracks for police staff at Mt. Abu and Primary 
Health Centre at Kalandri. 

Diitriet Arcliives 

The offioe of the District Archives, set up in in 
a spacious building is located at Sirohi. The staff eoi^ts 
of Incharge, one L.D.C. and one peon. The 
authority is the Director of Arowvw, iUjatthaiti isifA 
headquarters at Bikaner. 
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Department of Mines and Geology 

The office of Senior Mines Foreman was set up at 
SkoWon 11th November, 1962. In April, 1969, Jalore 
district was also brought under this sub'division. 

The revenue, earned in the form of royalty on Tniuftm.^ 
and rent of the quarries granted under rent-oum>royalty 
leases, has considerably increased during the last two years. 
The position of the various mining leases, prospecting 
licenses, rent-cum-royalty leases, royalty and direct working 
contracts which are in force, is given as under : — 


No. 

1. Mining leases (major as well as minor minerals) 25 


2. Prospecting licenses 6 

3. Rent-cum-royalty leases 150 

4. Royalty collection contracts 60 

6. Direct working contracts 16 


The present staff of the office consists of a senior 
Mines Foreman, two L.D.Cs. and three mine-guards. The 
office is under the control of Mining Engineer, Mines and 
Geology Department, Jodhpur Division, Jodhpur. 

Office of Community Project Officer (Industries) 

This office was set up in Sumerpur (Pali) in October, 
1968 and was shifted to Sirohi in April 1969. The Com- 
munity Project Officer (Industry) is responsible for co- 
ordinating the programmes of various central boards and 
the Industries Department of the State Government. His 
staff consists of an officer, one U.D.C.-cum-Steno, a driver 
and a class IV employee. The controlling authority is the 
Joint Development Commissioner, headquartered at Jaipur. 

Survey and Investigation Sub-division, Sirohi 

It was opened in 1964 to locate sites for irrigation 
projects and report on the potentiality and feasibility oi 
various. Irrigation projects. Butri, Poidra and Dan tapro- 
ots hSve been sanctioned for survey. West Banas and 
^thsn are under construction and Kiameri, Eer, Nandwara 
and jy^ore, are under submission to the (Jovmnment. 
The papj^ts Moongthala, Bhanse Singh, Unwaria and 
Su]p6 pending consideration. 
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Besides the Assistant Engineer, the staff consists of 
six Engineering subordinates, one junior draughtsman, 
two L.B.C8. and a jpeon. The controUinjg authority is the 
Executive Engineer, Survey & Investigation, headquartered 

at Jalore. 

} 

District Employment Exchange 

TSie exchange was set up at Sirohi in March 1969. 
Tl^e staff consists of an Employment Officer, one TJ.D.C., 
one L.D.C., one guide and two peons. The following figures 
indjcate the work done at the exchange so far: — 




Date 

f . 

No. of employ- 
ment given. 

No. of unemploy- 
ed persons. 

21 : 3-59 to 31-12-69 

330 

663 

1-1-60 to 31-12-60 

601 

1,006 

M-61 to 31-3-61 

144 

679 

Water Works Sub-Division, Sirohi 


Originally set up in 1968 at Sanderao (district Sirohi) 
to. look after the Jawai-Hemawas canal, this office was 
lifted to Sirohi in April 1960. At present, it looks after 
this water supply schemes of Sirohi and Jalore districts. 
The staff consists of an Assistant Engineer, five Engineering 
subordinates, two L.D.Cs. and a Store Keeper. The control- 
ling-authority is the Executive Engineer, Public Health 
Engineering Department, headquartered at Jodhpur. 

Rajasthan State Roadways 

There are two offices of Depot Managers —one at Sirohi, 
set up in 1964 and the other at Abu Bo^, opened in Jan- 
uary 1967. 

j The Abu Boad depot runs seven routes with a fleet , 
of 2$ buses, and also maintains a few taxi oars. The kancr 
tionbd strength of the staff is 1J9, The Sirohi depot eeiryoo 


OT#^‘teEP'?(Rfi?ENts 31 ^^ 

6 routes with a of 13 buses, two oars and two trucks. 

Its sahtftioned staff strength is 44. 

\ 

Ck>urt of Wards 

After merger, the work of the Court of Wards was ' 
in the overall charge of the Collector, who was assisted ' 
by an Assistant Manager, Court of Wards and one Kamdar. 
The estates were grouped in four circles, each under super- 
vision of an official known as Havildar. These circles were 
Mandar, Magriwada, Mandwaria and Madia. The State 
Board of Revenue acted as guardian in respect of estates 
placed under Court of Wards. 

After abolition of Jagirdari, the department became'' 
defunct and at present a single clerk deals with Court of ' 
Wards as well as rehabilitation work in the Collectorate. 

Rehabilitation Department 

Most of the refugees, who migrated to this district 
after partition, have now left the district duo to its economic 
backwardness. Collector and the tahsildars used to look 
after their rehabilitation. Except some loan cases, the 
work has almost come to an end and is dealt with, by a clerk 
who also deals with the W'ork connected with Court of Wards. 
The Deputy Custodian at Jodhpur holds the charge of 
evacuee property in the district. 

Office of the Public Relations Officer 

There is an office of the Public Relations Officer, 
located in Sirohi town. He is responsible for the publicity 
work of the government and is under the control of Director 
Public Relations, headquartered at Jaipur. 

CENTRAL GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 

The following departments of the Central Government 
are functioning in the district. 

National Sai4ngs Office 

t^nieir the Hational Savings Scheme, a Small Savings 
Ites been posted at Sirohi. He works under the 
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rapervision of the Cojaector and is also recq^onsible to the 
Deputy Regional National Savings Offjeer stationed at 
Jaipur. 

Central Excise Department 

Under the Su^rintendent of Central Excise, Jodhpur, 
three Inspectors with their staff, work in this district to 
check and renew the licenses, to assess tobacco for o^coise 
duty and to register tobacco cultivation. 

Meteorological Observatory 

There is a second class observatory located at Mt. 
Abu, with one observer, one deputy observer and one 
messenger. Readings are taken in the morning and after- 
noon and are sent to the Regional Meteorological Centre, 
Mew Delhi. ITIie Administrative Officer of the Police Train- 
m(g, CoUege is the honorary Superintendent of the Obser- 
eswtory. 


I^BSts and Telegraphs Department 

In 1906, there were four sub-offices namely Abu, 
Erinpura, Rohera and Sirohi; seven branch offices, namely, 
Anaj^a, Jawal, Kalandri, Mandar, Pindwara, Rohera 
station and Siana all under the head office at Abu Road. 
Telegraph offices existed at Abu, Abu Road, Erinpura 
and Sirohi. 

In March 1960, there were sixty-six post offices — eight 
Sub-offices and fifty-eight branch offices. This number 
increased to seventy -four in March 1961, when one new 
sub-office and seven new branch offices were opened. Most 
of the sub-offices are combined offices. 

There are three telephone exchanges at Abu, Abu Road 
and Sirohi. The exchange at Abu was opened in the State 
times whereas the Sirohi and Abu Road exchanges were 
opened in 19S6 and 1966 respectively. There is no automatic 
exchange in the district. The number of connections are 


as under : 

Exchange 

Cctmection 


Main 

Extensions 

Abu 

45 

6 

Abu Road 

24 

2 

Sirohi 

36 

2 



OlH0t DeFARTA^IfTS Sit 

(MaQdP^ioBl!caiiiiiig(k)lk Aba 

It is ftD iostitution toimprrfc training to IJP.S. cfficors. 
A detsilod account of the institution is given in the Chapter 
*Lavand Order end Justice’. 

Offios d die Diieotor, Western Oteole, Snnrajr ot InAia Mt. Abu 

The off'ce was set up on 2lst March, 1956, with head* 
q Hrters at Mount Abu. The work is distriWted among 
the six parties : No. 3 Drawing office Abu, No. 3 Party 
Abu, No. 4 Party Abu, No. 6 Party Abu, No. 7 Party Abu 
and No. 32 Party Abu. An area of 59, ^'60 sq. miles have 
been surveyed sinc.^ 1956-57 to 1960-61. The States of 
Rajksthan, Gujrat and Maharashtra fall under its juris- 
diction- The Surveyor General of India, headquartered at 
Dehradup, is tbv! controlling authority. 

Incjme-Taz Department 

The Income-tax Officer headquartered at Jodhpur 
has his ju ’isdiction over this district. He and his sub- 
o dinate staff make periodical tours of the district. The 
appeal against the decis'ons of the Income-tax Officer 
lies to the Assistant Commissioner, Income-tax (Appellate) 
who also is headquartered at Jodnpur. 



CHAPTER XIV 

local-self goveenment 


BISTOBT 

No records are available, however, it seems probable 
that village pf nchayats existed in this district even before 
the feudal system got firmly established after which the 
local- self government virtually disappeared from the vil- 
lages and the people started obeying the dictates of others 
rather than getting their corporate life supervised by the 
representatives chosen by them. However, in several 
communities, such as Rajputs, Brahmins, Dhand Girasias, the 
councils known as Caste i^aU) panchayats, continued to exist. 
These panchayats merely performed certain social func- 
tions aimed at protecting the interests of the communities 
they served. The Caste panchayats did not have official 
powers or functions but their decisions were carried out 
because of the strengb of social sanctions behind them; 
specially among the Tribal communities, which are in 
substantial majority in the areas of Pindwara and Abu 
Road tahsils, the social sanctions play an important role. 

In 1940-41, the Panchayat Act and Rules were enact- 
ed and introduced, and steps were taken to establish 
village panchayats in all such villages the population of 
which exceeded 500 souls. The purpose of the fanchayats 
was to foster and develop a spirit of public service i*’ the 
rural population and to avoid unnecessary expenditure 
to them on petty litigation.’ During the year* 1941-42, 
village panchayats were established in 11 villages. The 
panchayats were invested with powers to take cognizance 
of several petty offences under the Sirohi Penal Clode and 
Cattle Tresspass Act .2 


1. Administration Report of tte Sirohi State, 1940-41, p. 30. 

2. lUi. 1941.42, p. 39. 
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In order to enlighten the rural folk on the benefits 
of village panohayats, and assist and advise them in the 
establishment and functioning of them, a special officer 
was appointed during the year 1942-43. The officer was 
selected from the local bar and was accorded all possible 
focilities to go round the district to explain the advantages 
of this institution.* It was felt that village panchayats 
were not evincing sufficient interest. Similarly, allied 
questions of rural uplift required better attention and gui- 
dance. Therefore, it was decided in 1942-43 to appoint 
a Rural Uplift Officer to enlighten the village folk on the 
benefits of village panchayats and assist and advise them in 
the establishment and proper functioning of the same.^ 
The Tahsil Advisory Committees (panchajats) were given 
powers in 1945-46 to decide petty cases but they did not 
show progress. People had little confidence in the impartiality 
of the members and, therefore, were reluctant to 
place their oases before these non-officials. Thus the 
panchayats made very slow progress till the state existed. 


The Rajasthan Panchayat Act was passed in 1953. 
After 1st January, 1954, 87 village and 4 tahsil panchayats 
were formed in the district. The panchayats were 
given .minor judicial powers. Democratic Decentralization 
brought significant changes. At the close of 1960-61, there 
were 133 panchayats in the district. The tahsil panchayats 
were abolished and their place was taken by panchayat 
samitis, the territorial jurisdiction oi which coincided 
with the development blocks and shadow blocks. At the 
district level, there was Zila Parishad to co-ordiuf.te develop- 
ment activities for the whole district. 


Prom the account given by Erskine in the Sirohi State 
Oazetteer regarding the municipalities, it appears that there 
'^©re no municipalities in the true sense of the term in 


1. AdtokiMttation Eeport of the Sirohi State 1942-43, p. 8. 
8. Ibid, 1948.44, p.tT 
3. Ibid, 194546, p. 62. 
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the Sirohi State. However, there were small oommitteee 
at Abu, Abu Road and Sheoganj. The Municipal and 
Sanitary Committee of Abu was estabHshed in 1865.^ In 
1891 sanitary and conservancy arrangements were made 
available to Abu Road and Sheoganj towns. It was in 
1923 that a Municipal Committee came into being at Abu 
Road. Similarly, municipalities were established at Sirohi 
and Pindwara in 1921 and 1941 respectively. In the be- 
ginning, the municipalities were supervised by the State 
officials but gradually elections were introduced and wider 
powers and more responsibility was given to them. Since 
October, 1959, all of these municipalities are administered 
under the Rajasthan Municipal Act of 1959. There has 
never been any District Board in the area. 

MUNICIPALITIES 


Aba 


Abu was the first town of the Sirohi State to have 
a munici])ality. The Municipal and Sanitary Committee 
of Abu appears to date from the year 1865- It then 
consisted of six members, all of whom were nominated 
by the Governor General’s Agent to whom the proceedings 
were submitted for confirmation. The members of the 
Committee were the Superintending Engineer, Rajputana, 
who was the President; the Magistrate of Abu, who was 
both Secretary and Vice-President; the Residency Surgeon 
and Chief Medical Officer, Rajputana; the Executive Engi- 
neer, Abu division; the Officer Commanding the Station 
Hospital and the Commandant of the Sanitarium. The 
average annual receipts were about Rs. 11,000, derived 
mainly from conservancy cess, taxes on dogs, horses, ponies, 
and rikshaw^ and a contribution of Rs. 3,000 from His H%h* 
ness the Maharao, Sirohi, while the 8 anitW 7 expenditure was 
usuaUy slightly less. The chief items of expenditure were 
sanitary arrangements, lighting, garden, water-supply, 
drainage, grant-in-aid to a vernacular school, etc.* 

A speoj^i Act, known as Abu Municipal Law, was 
enacted by the Governor General in council, and was enlcweed 


1. Srskine K. D- — Gazetteer of the Sirohi State, p. 278., 

2. Srskine, K. D.-^azetteer oftheSkohi State, 1910 p. 218- 27^ 
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in tbe tsame year for tlie administration of the Abu muni- 
cipal area. The Municipal committee, then, censisted of 
both official and noT«-official n(minat(d r embers. The 
work was supervised by the Agent to the Gov rnor G 'reral, 
and th“ District M gistrate at ted as ex officio Ch. irman 
and the Secretary. This Law (A1 u Min icipal Lf.w, 1919) 
was repealed in 1950 1 nd wt s superseded by Bon' bay District 
Municipal Act of 1901. Thereafter, the Sub -Divisional 
Officer, 4bu acted as ex-officio Chf.irman and the Commit- 
tee consisted of eight lutniinated ncn-ifficial members. 

It is interesting to note tiiat the elections were never 
inti'oduced in the municipality and the members were in- 
variably nominated ones. In 1 968 the Committee consisting 
of nominated members was superseded and since then the 
S. D. 0. Abu is working as the Administrator. The 
Executive Officer is appointed by tlie Directorate Local 
Bodies, Rajasthan. 

The ciffice establishment has five sections, namely. 
Genera] Administration, Tax Collectiin, Water Supply, 
Sanitation, and Public Works Department. The strength 
of the sections is given below; — 

1. (ieneral Establishment.-^lt has one Office Superin- 
tendent, ono Development Assistant, one Accountant, one 
clerk rnd two class IV servants. 

2. Tax CoUection . has one Revenue Officer, one 
Tax Inspector, one clerk and one peon. 

3. Wat&r Supply. — It has one Filter Operator, one 
Fitter, one Oil-man, three klutlaais and two chowkidars. 

4. SaniteUion. — It consists of one S<i nitary Inspector, 
one Head Jaimdar, two area Jamadara, one mechanic, one 
driver, twenty female and twenty-one male sweepers. 

6. Public Works Depar^etU. — It includes one Overseer, 
one Supervisor, five gangmen, seven gardners and six 
o^^hers. 

Thus the total number of the employees, including 
trha Haeantive is $3* 
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Powers and Xtaties 

In the bogiuuiiig, there were no spotific laws. In 
1919 AbuMunicijial Law was onforcod in the area, which 
wa« replaced in 1960 by the Bombay District Municipal 
Act of 1901. Till 1919 the main functions of the munici- 
p< lities were sanitation, lighting, water supply, drainage, 
costruition of new roads, uj) kooi) roads, contri- 

bution towards vaccination ox)ciafions, grant-in-aid to 
vernacular schools ok*. 

With the oniojceiiicnt of (ho new Act, the munici- 
pality got more powers and wider responsibilities. Now 
the municipality can imxtose lax on vefiicli's, cntertainnient, 
electricity, \vater supply and also on visitors. The main 
duties of the muidcii^alities aic to look a tci sanitation, 
public healtli, lighting, water > - i»pl^ ai.d jiublic utility 
construction. The details of work cioieby the municipali- 
ties are given below: — 

1. Sanitation . — ^The Sanitary inspector suxiorvises 
the sanitation and street lighting ai rangements, the head 
jamadar suiJorvises the sanitary airangcniouts of the bazar 
area; and the avoa, juniadai s look aftei' I lie sanitary arrange- 
ments of the municipal area excluding the bazar. The 
municipality has three conservancy trucks to remove refuse 
No portion of the town has been declared as a slum-urea. 
The municipality has constructed pukka uncovered drainage 
in the bazar area and the scheme to x^'O^ide underground 
drainage is under the consideration of the Government. 
Besides 100 pri »i^ate flush latrines, there are 20 flush and 
50 basement typo of ^ho ml m. a. The number of public 
uriuais 18 13. A-ti-mil«rta mca ures have been taken by 
the jluuicipaiity. Night soil is da ly taken avvay- in the 
trucks ana lor m imposition. 

2. Water . — Before 1937, people .act their water needs 
from the municipal andpiivato wells. With the increase 
in the population of the town and influx of the visitors, the 
ueoessibyof se. tmg up water works was felt. In 1037, work 
tobuilu Kodra-uam was started vhichwas completed in the 
year 1942. The average depth of water in the dam is 35 teet 
aod the capacity < f storing water is 9 0 mllhou gallons. Two 
alow saud filter tanks ivith a total capacity of two lakh 
Ualkmsof va.tBr«and two reservoirs with a oapae%of3(M900 
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gallons of water were constructed. Distribution mains and 
sub-mains, connecting all tbo parts of the town except 
Delwara area, wore laid out. Tbo total expenditure incurred 
amounted to TJs. tour laldis. 

Increase in tbo local po])ulation, as well as in the number 
of visitors, necossilafod fmthor improvements in tbo water 
supplj^ schemes wbi''-b wore Tnade in 19.^3. A now pipe line, 
vdth a bicrer dinmofor, was laid down between the dam and 
the filter horse; one i-a])id gravity filter was constructed; 
and the staff quarters wore ])r<ividod near the filter house. 
Those iinprf)vomont raised tbo filtering capacity of water 
from 2 lakhs to 4 bikbs of gdlons of water per day. This 
scheme was com])lotod with an expenditure of 2 lakhs of 
rupees of which 50% v^as shared by the Government of Bombay. 

Fuithcr improvements in the water supply system' were 
felt necessary becattse of the considerable increase in the 
offices and tbo seascuial influx of visitors to the station. The 
second improvemoid scheme was therefore taken in hand 
with the help of loans from the government in the year 1960, 
Under this scheme jubbtional mains and suh-mains of bigger 
diameter were laid and a reservoir near the Holiday Home 
with a capacity of 25,000 gallons of water was constructed 
to feed the localities situated on the higher places. The 
Government of Haiasthan has sanctioned Rs. 3,76,000 for 
the completion of the work. The work costing Rs. 2.72 
lakhs was completed by the end of 1 960-61 and the rest of the 
work is likey to be completed by 1902-63. 

3. Gonstrvntwn Worlc — Tlie municipality construes 
new roads and maintains old ones. Besides these, it main- 
tains water-huts, wells, meat -markets, and the beautiful 
parks at Nakki Lake. 

A colony has boon constructed by tbo municipality near 
tbe Veterinary Hospital to provide residential facilities to ii» 
class nr and TV employees. In tbe past, blankets and water- 
proof coats, too, wore provided by tbe municipality to class 
TV employees. 

A sum of Rs. 1 ,99,000 was spent for the general improve- 
ment of tW town during the year 1952-66. 2000 trees were 
planted during the year 1964-66 to make the town still lovely 
and gre^. Inclines, urinals, bus-stands, and pukka appitoaoh 
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roads to the places of tourist interest, have been constructed 
and electric lights have been provided at such places. Boating 
facilities are provided to the tourists at the Nakki Lake. 
The municipality has undertaken the vrork of demarcation 
of 100 plots for building houses between the Pilgrime Boad 
and the Cart Boad. The Government has sanctioned a sum 
of Bs. 1,00,000 for providing civic amenities in this area. 


4. Public Health . — The municipality made an annual 
grant of Bs. 2i400 to the Hospital run by the Government 
under the Public Health Programme. It also arranges 
D.H.T. spray and distributes medicines to the needy persons. 
For this purpose , Bs. 68,000 were spent during the year 1966-66. 


Abu is an important tourist centre of the Bajasthan 
State, therefore, besides providing civic amenities like sani- 
tation, water supply, public lighting, roads, medical facilities 
and other public utility constructions, the municipality has 
an additional responsibility of effecting general improve- 
ments in the town to make this palce more attractive for the 
tourists. 


Ftoaneial Pof^tion 


In the past, the income of the municipality always 
slightly exceeded the expenditure. As has been stated 
earlier, the main sources of income wwe conservancy cess, 
tax^ on dogs, horses, ponies and rikshaws, and a contri- 
bution of Bs. 3,000 from the His Highness Sirobi. This 
contribution was raised to Bs. 8,000 with effect from the year 
lW8i. As a result ofan agreement on 6-10-1917 of the Darbar 
with the British Government, the subsidy given by the Darbar 
to the municipality was st epped in lieu of an area of 6 sq. miles 
m Abu leased to the British Government. 


In oourse of time, new Acts came in force which em- 
|KJW«red the municipality to levy more taxes to augment 
ite income. 


II II , — , ^ 

^ L ‘ INdae, K. p.->-Giteett«er of Sitohi State, mO, p, m 
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Income and expenditure of the municipality for the 
year 1960-61 is given in the following tables: — 

Income for tbe year 1960 61 


SI. No. Heads 

Amount 

1. Passenger Tax 

2. Sanitary Tax 

3. Water Supply 

4. Vehicle and Animal Tax 

6. Cattle Pound 

6. Rent of Lands and Bii Id mgs 

7. Sale of Land 

8. Grant-in-aid 

1,61,613.25 

27.083.94 

34,332.63 

1.241.00 
1,288.25 

19,497.62 

21,981.48 

7.187.00 

Total 

3 74,227.17 

Expcndiiuio foi the \cir 1960-61 


SI. No. Heads 

Amount 

1. Conservancy and health an • igimonts 

2. Collection of Tax 

3. Development Winks 

4. Public Works Dcjiartmout 

5. Gardens and Fiiut Gaulons 

6. General Adraimsti at ion 
•7. Water Woiks 

8. Library 

” 80,148.00* 
17,832.39 
62,475.15 

1 1,355.58 
10,386.18 

19 031.00 
18,768.37 
3,337.57 

Tot vl 

. 2.26 '37.44 

The following table shows the income and exiioiiditure 
of the municipality fui‘ the s<doi>tcd yeais; — 


Year 

In< ( me 

Evp iditur- 

1904-05 

14,686.00 

13,172.00 

1927-88 

31,25800 

27,607.00 

1928-29 

37,91800 

36,091.00 

1929-80 

to .67.00 

37,207.00 

1930-31 

44.27300 

48,: to 00 

1965-56 

1,91,3330) 

1,61,716.00 

1960-61 

2,80,47,663.00 

2,80,204.24 
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Sanitation and conservancy arrangements existed in 
Sirohi town since 1903 which were supervised by the local 
officials and financed by the Dcrbcr. In the year 1903, 
Rs. 130 wore spent for sanitation and conservancy arrange- 
inenls. Tb rough a pnrvnwa (official order) a municipality 
in the Sirohi town was established in November, 1921. In 
the beginning, there wore 13 members excluding the President. 
Seven out of Ihcsc v'cre nominated to represent the important 
committees of the tovm, and the rest were ex-officio members. 
The Disirict and the Sessions Judge w’’as ex-officio Chairman. 
Por the effeciive administration of the municipality, there 
were four snb-committecs namely: — 


1. Site Inspection Committee, 

2. liight Committee, 

,‘5. E?iei oaehment Committee, and 

4. Rules Committee. 

In the j^ar 1940-41, efforts wore made by the Barber to 
introduce (deetive element in the constitution of the muni- 
cipalifth. Per this paT[)ose, the Sirohi State Municipal 
Act was drafted in 1941. This was circulated for inviting 
public o})inion. To the surprise of the Berber, however, the 
public opii Ki'i was not favourable to the provision relating 
to ole t ions, «is they thought its application would entail 
an ext^ra burden of taxation on tho public. The provision 
for introdm hig elective element had to he dropped as it was 
not thought e\nodicnt t,o impose a reform which was not 
relished by the public. Thus it appeared that the existing 
constitution of the municipalities was fully meotirg the 
aspirations of the people, as was evident from jfche reluc- 
tance of the 1 ) 00 plo to replace the system of caste -wise no- 
minations by election on tho basis of adults franenise. In 
1948, with the enforcement of Bombay Bistrict- Municipal 
Act ol 1901, il)o ('lections wore introduced in the municipali- 
ty. 21 members were elected in 1948, who, in turn, elected 
their chaiiman and vice-chairman. In the year 19^, the 
Sirohi Municipality was renamed as Sirohi Municipal 
Board. On 23rd September, 1951 the Board was superse- 
ded and an Administrator was appointed on the 7th Aprlh 
195j? who continued to function till 13th August, 1053, when 
the elected body was constituted. 
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The town has been divided into ten wards. One member 
is elected from each of the wards. Besides this, two members 
belonging to the Scheduled Castes are nominated by 
the Government and two female members are oo-optod. 
Thus the total number of the momlxas of the municipality 
becomes 14. The Chairman and tiie Vi((»-(’hairman are 
elected by the members. The Exocutivo Oftn-er is a-itpoin- 
ted by the Directorate of Local Bodies, llajastluiii. The 
office establishment has the followhig lour sections 


1. General Admuiistration 1 Head Cleric 

1 Genoj’al Cleik 
1 Faivxiri 

1 Accountant cu.<..(!asbier 

and 

2 Peons 

2. Tax Collection 2 Tax Clerks and 

4 Octroi (4iiards 

3. Sanitation 1 Sanitary Inspector 

1 Jaimd'ir 

2 Assistant- 
2 Bhistks 

23 Woman Sweepers and 
21 Man Sweepers 


4. Water Works and Misco- 1 Moelmiiic 
Uaneous ® Puiujunuu 

1 Helper 

1 Guaxd, (.'attlo-[)o.md 
1 Gardner 

1 Municipal Gardner mid 
1 Truck Driver 

the total strength of the staff excluding the Exe- 
cutive (^icer is 74. 
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In the beginning, thu municipality had powers tq levy 
octroi, house tax, wheel tax on carts, tax for opening 
new window's and doors, and licence fee was levied on 
private motors. In the year 1941, the Darbar gave 
powers to the niunicipahty under section 79 of the 
Bombay District Municipal Act for the recovery -of taxes 
and punishment of the defaulters. At present, the munici- 
pality is empowered to levy octroi, house tax, cycle taxi 
water tax, entertainment tax, and hotel licence fee. The 
main duties of the municipality are sanitation and public 
health, lighting, water supply and public utihty construction, 
details of which are given below: — 


Sanitation — ^There is a municipal truck to collect and dis- 
pose of refuse of the town. More than 44 sweepers clean the 
streets daily. Phenol and other dis-infectant powders are used 
in the public latrines and urinals. During the year 1960-61, 
80 gallons of phenol was used. Foul water is removed 
from the town by means of tankies. 


LigUing^Tho Board does notown a powerhouse. The 
Kajasthan Electricity Board gives electricity connections for 
lighting the streets. The number of the street lights is 
226; and Rs. 3,533 were spent for this purpose during the 
year 1960-61. 


Water There aro 35 public and ~ 142 private 

water connections in the town. The Board' has Iftid 
down a water-pipe in the Naya Bas and Krishnapuri, 
the length of which is 9,000 feet. The scheme vras 
completed during the Second Plan period with a coat 
of Rs. 1 5,300, of which’ Rs. 6,179 were shared by the 
Social Welfare Department as subsidy. At weaent, 
there are four pumping sets in the city located at l&mdokli 
Sarjabo, Khanakbo and Aposhwarji. The combined pumpfog 
capacity of these sots is 22,000 gallons of water per bonr. 
j?o improve the water supply in the town, a scheme ha« 
liijiaitQid and sttbMfuently sanotio&id by tb# 
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It would cost Rs. ten lakhs on completion. Rs. 1,33,000 
have been spent during the year 1960-61 and the scheme is 
likely to be completed by 1982-63. 

Conetruction H'ori-— Buring the year 1 959-80, the munici- 
pality got one Reading Reom and one Ayurvedic hospital buil- 
ding with two rooms constructed. A municipal godown with a 
cost of Rs. 2,500 was also cousimcled during the same year. 
In the year 1960-61, the Board const ructe d stono-pavements 
with side drains at Gandbiwada. To iin))rovo sanitary 
conditions in the town, the Board has (‘onstructod three 
public latrines and eight public urinals. 

Fisanoial Position 

As stated earlier, the Sirohi municipality was established 
in the year 1921. The municipality ivas empow’ored to levy 
sanitation and conservancy taxes. However, tic, income was 
meagre and the expenditure always exceeded it (iic-ome 
in the year 1934-35 was Rs. 2,032 whereas expenditure 
during the same year was Rs. 9,229). The deficit was met 
through the State treasury. Raja®than Municipalities 
Act came in force in 19.59 and thoreafier, the income of 
the Municipality gradually increased. In the year 1958-59 
and 1960-61 the income of the Miinicij)ility was Rs. 85,342 
and 1,33,184 respectively and the expenditure during the 
same years, was Rs. 1,03,687 and 1,08,921 respectively. 
The following tables shows the income and expenditure 
figures in detail for the year 1960-61: 


Income for the year 1960-61 


SI. No. Item 
1 2 


1. Taxes 

2. Foes, fines etc. . . 

3. Income under other laws 
4» (lattle pound . . 


Amount 

8 

49,279 

3,366 

4,412 

1,688 


• e 
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1 

2 

3 

6. 

Prop«ity and Rightg 

1,944 

6. 

Water Works . . 

12,579 

7. 

Sale of Land 

3,060 

8. 

Grants and Loans 

44,073 

9. 

Securities 

6,677 

10. 

Old Arrears 

.799 

11. 

Miscellaneous. . . 

' • • • • • 

6,507 


Total . . 

1,33,184 

AS 

Expend tu)« for the year 1960-61. 



S. No. Item 

Amount 

1. 

(reneral administration including tax reali- 
sation and other office expenses 

16,411 

2. 

Social Welfare and Public Health 

33,835 

3. 

Simd Lighting 

3,633 

4. 

Cattle Pound 

760 

5. 

W.’lor Wot’ ' 

16,944 

6. 

Public utilit 1 '(irrden, Library, functions 
and repairs ‘i.) 

1,612 

7. 

0©r*eral Loans 

1,»S0 


Misccllaufous 

3i,9S« 
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Sanitation and conservancy arrangements existed 
in the town since 1891 supervised by the local officials and 
financed by the Da, bar. At the turn of this century the 
sanitation and conservancy tax was levied on the residents., 
However, the income was always less than the expenditure 
and the deficit was met by the State treasury. In the year 
1904, a nominated committee of the State officials was formed. 

It was assisted by the hospital assistant of the local dis- 
pensary. In 1905-6, it was being contemplated that the Abu 
Road Municipality be placed in the hands of a small 
committee, composed of the State officials and some leading 
men ot the localitj’. The object of doing so was to males 
the municipality more popular, so that the public could 
take greater interest in its working. It was calculated 
(hat if this was done the sanitary arrangements would be 
more efficient.! However, it was only in 1923 that officially 
a municipality was established at Abu Road which had in 
all 10 members.2 Non-official representatives wore 9 and 
the District Magistrate was President. The inuijicij,)aUty 
had four committees, namely, (1) Sanitation, (2) Lighting, 
1 ^ 3 ) Public Works, and (4) General. 

During the year 1940-41 the constitution of the Munici- 
pal Board was revised and liberalized. The oid Board 
consisted of 14 mem bets of whom the President and 4 members 
were officia's and the rest non-officials; but all the men L<rs 
w ( rc nominated by the Deri i r. Injilace of it a new Board was 
est ablished with a majorit y of elected members. The new Board 
consisted of 26 members of w'hom 18 were elected. The elec- 
tions were conducted ward-wise in accordance with the 
procedure laid down in the Bombay District Municipal Act 
of 1901, the franchise being extended to all house holders 
paying Municipal tax of any sort. The President was 
nominated from among the elected memberss. 

The Muslim population in Abu Road, though sizeable 
itt percentage, could not secure adequate number of seats 
under sy#em of ward-wise electors. They wore not in 


I' ' AdOkhilstraUonBepert ef the Kreki State, ie06-i, p. 7. 

1 lems.p, U. 

$• ie40-4L p. 7e. 
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favour of wardwise eloctious and therefore, opposed it and 
instead demanded that elections should be held community- 
wise, each community being awarded seats in proportion to 
its p«»pulation. Tb s could not be done without making 
the constitution communal. The grievance was, however 
rodressed by the Dt rb a- by awarding two of the nominated . 

to thoir coniiixtiiiity in addition to the ono socurod bv 
them in the elections to represent their mterests in the 
Board. The new Board started functioning on the Ist 
Jannary, 1941. i 

The Abu Road area was merged in the Bombay State 
in the year 1960. On April 6, 1951, an administrator was 
appt^ted who worked till the 24th of June, 1966. The 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Mount Abu, also held charge of the 
municipality tor an ‘interim’ period, j.e. before the adminis- 
trator took over the charge. The Abu Road area was 
merged in Rajasthan on Ist of November, 1956 and the 
Board took over the charge on 24tb of Juno, J 956. Elections 
were held in the year 1956, the term of which expired on 
June 1960. According to the piesent classification, the 
municipality falls under Class II category of the municipalities. 

Currently, tlio Abu Roiul is divided into ten wards. 
One member is elected from oa<-b of the wards, one seat 
eac-h is reserved for the Sclivdulcd Tribes and Scheduled 
Castes. Two women arc co-opted. The municipality has 
five commitfeos. namely, (1) Constitution, (2) Financial 
(3) Rules and Byo-Rulos, (4) Sanitary, and (6) Advisory. ’ 

Orcraaiisiicm 

Besides the Executive Officei’, who is appointed by 
the Directorate of Local Bodies, the staff of the muoicipality 
is as given below : — e j 

1. General Administration— Ono Head Clerk, one 
Acccuntant and tw'^o peons. 

2. Tam CoUection—Ono Octroi Inspector, 14 Mdhar- 
rirs and six peons. 

3. Wa,ier W orks — One Pump Operator and one Pitter, 
1. A^nioBtratiooEeport of the SiroW State, ^ 
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4. Sanitation and public health — One Sanitary Inspec- 
tor and one Jamadar (to supervise the work of swee^rs), 
25 male sweepers and 23 female 8weej)ors. 

6. Construction — ^Tho public utility t tuistruclion is 
carried out by an overseer and one mistnj. 

Powers abd dutifs 

At the turn of the century, the mumeipality (thoiigh 
an officially nominated body thou) was empowered to levy 
sanitation and conservancy taxes. Later on it was also 
given ])ower to levy house tax. However, it was in 1923 
only that the (;o»istitution of the municipality was liberalised 
to "associate non-(jfficial ])ersons, and oc^troi was levied on 
the articles which were brought in the city. In the year 
1941-42, the municipality under section 79 of the Bombay 
Municipal Act of 1901, got furthd powers to realize tax 
and to punish those who tried tax evasion. The 
Rajasthan Municipalities .\ct of 1959 came in force the 
same year. Now besidtis octroi, the municipality can impose 
taxon vehicles, entertainment, elwtricity and water supply. 
The main duties of the municipality are sauitatiou, public 
health , iighting, water supply and public utility constructions, 
details of which are given bel iW: 


Sanitation — Besides a diesel tractor, two trolleys and 13 
carts, the municipalit)- has three ordinary carts and seven hand 
barrows to cany refuse out of the town. Refuse so collect- 
ed is turned into compost and sold out whitdi gives an in- 
come of Rs. 3,000 per annum. Public latrines and uri- 
nals are treated with phenol. During the year 1960-61, 
iSO gallons of phenol was used for which Rs. 600 were spent. 
Sim^rly, Rs. 100 were spent during the same year to 
disinfect drinking water with potassiuTu ]x»rmagnate and 
the bieadiing pourder. 


Liffhiing — There is a power house at .Abu Roadowivedby 
theAhu Road Electricity and Industries (’o. Ltd,, Abu Road, 
It was installed in the* year 1046. The nnmicipality is 
wuioerneid with only the street lighting on which during the 
IdfiOdil a sum uf 1 ^* 8,294 was spent. 
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. Water supply — ^The water requirements are mainly met 
from a pumping well, constructed in Gandhinagar, in the year 
1963. at a cost of about Rs. 50,000. It has a capacity of 
about 72,000 gallons of water per day. For the distribution 
of water in the city, a pipe line, 10,000 r.f.t. in length 
has been laid. For further improvements in the water 
supply of the town, a scheme has been prepared and sanc- 
tioned by the go\ ernmeut. It would cost Rs. 7, 01, ‘000 on 
completion by 1 902-63. Out of this Rs. 85,000 were spent 
by 1960-61. Now the total number of the private and 
public water connections, in the town, is 222 including 18 
private connections. An amount of Rs. 8,004 was spent 
for water supply arrangements in the town, duirng the year 
1960-01. Besi(les this, there are 50 wells in the town, from 
where watei- needs of the town are partially met. 


Construction work — ^Even before the (istablishmeut of the 
munici])ality the State Government took keen interest in the 
const ruction of the ])ublie utility works. A sum of Rs.2,600 was 
spent by t he Darbar as early as 1897 to improve the drainage 
of the toM n. Figures f<»r stich constructions in the successive 
except 1940-41 and 1944-45 ui which Rs. 329 and 
J{s. 2,567 respectively were s]>ent, are not available. Dur- 
ing the First and Sccamd Five Year Plan periods, Rs. 68,215 
and Rs. 95,190 respectively, wore sixtnt for construction 
and lepairs of the roads. A library hall with a cost of Rs. 
7,500 was constructed durmg the Second Plan period. 

Finaneial Position 


In the beginning, the official body assisted by the 
hospital assistant, in looking after the sanitation and con- 
servancy airangements, met its expendittne from conser- 
vancy cess and the State funds. In 1903-04, the total income 
amounted to Rs. 951.19 while ‘the expenditure was !Rs. 
1,077. la 1938 Abu Road tax was levied at the rate of 
two pice per maund on the import and export of grains. 
This raised the mcoroe of the municipality sufficient Ijr. 
The income during the year 1938-39, was Rs. 8,85S, Thus 
the municipality became self-sufficient. Total iucoine 
for 1960-61 was Jl^s. 2,88»822. Oetrdiil 

tf t ^ fWvl' ' 
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chief source of income. It oarnod Bs. ],41,81f> 
municipality in the year 11)60-61. Tho following table 
shows the important items of income during tho year 
1960-61;-- 


SI. Item Amount 

No. • 

Bs. 

1. Octroi .. .. .. .. 1,41,810 

2. Sale of land .. .. .. 19.890 

.S. Grants and loaim .. .. .. 26,620 

4. Cattle-pound .. .. .. 1,165 

6. liioence fees and application of other Acts. . 1,009 


Similarly, the expenditure ol the municipality for tho 
year 1960-61 was Rs. 3,06,316. The follow iixg table shows 
the amount spent on some of tho important fixings: — 

Ex])ondituro for the year 1960-61 


SI. 

No. 

Item 

Amount 

1. 

General Axiministration . . 

Rs. 

21,959 

2. 

Taxation staff . . 

24,477 

3. 

Public Health and Sanitation 

53,952 

4. 

Water Supply . . 

8,004 

6. 

Education 

, . 24,484 

6. 

De“rel) 0 jtttteht works 

62.261 
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Hie follf>wing htttlpmeul shows the income anci ex- 
pcnditii’e figures of the municipality in selected periods 
over the jiast 6S years: — 


Year 


Income 

Expendi- 

ture 

190.3-04 

• • # • 

951 

1,077 

1910-11 

• • • • 

1,9S9 

1,388 

1920-21 


1,620 

1,883 

1936-36 


6,067 

6,106 

1938-39 

« « • • 

8,810 

8,526 

1940-41 

♦ ♦ • • 

9,2S3 

7,134 

1963-64 

• • • • 

. . 1,76,438 

1,83,784 

1960-61 

• • • • 

. . 2,88,222 

3,06,316 


Fbeogaoj 


Sanitary and conseiwanoy an-angements, supervised 
by the Tahsiidar, existed in the town since 1891-92. In 
1904-05, a ramittee consist ’ll <» of the lo'-al officials, came 
iiito being. ^Ihis arrangement eontinui'd till 1953 when 
th<* Rajasthan Toavii MimicipalrticH Act (f 1961 came into 
force and elections wi're held accordingly. Now, elec- 
tions were held during the year 1955-67 to eleit 8 members. 
Two members were nominated. The Rajasthan Muiiici- 
jralities Act ui 1959 was applied in 1959 and .since then the 
moniiipality has been working ac'cording to the provisions 
of this Act. 

OrganliatiiMi 

Currently (1960-61), the number of the elected m&jfebers 
is 10. Tire town is divided into 9 wards; eight 0in»e ^td 
t ne double- member. The double-membisr wwfd, ^ewstdes 
the general candidate, elects one candidate bcl'itt^l 
the iJoluduItd Castes, Ttvo women rnembers hive been 
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co-opt«d. Thun, the total number of members in the munici- 
pality is 12. The Executive Officer i« appointed by the 
Directoi ate of Local B( die-i and is assisted by one Accountant, 
two L. 1). f's. and three tax moharrirs. 

There are 23 sweepers (18 male and 5 female) for the 
sanitary work of the town and one Jamadar to supervise 
the work <.f the sweei)ers. 

Ssaitatiea 

1’iie nuinicipality maintains two buffalo carts to rera )ve 
refuse of the city, About 1(>-2G niaunds of refuse is removed 
every day and composted. Later, it is sold as manure to 
tlie fa-mers. It brings an annual income of Rs, 200-300 t(» 
the munici]>ality. Public latrines and u inals are treated 
with phcnel. Ab;)ut 4 gall(»ns of phenol is used every mojith. 

Income and expend itme figures of the municijMility 
f( r tl c ycor 1900-01 an^ giv(‘n below: — 


Income for the year 1961 


Rs. 


1. 

0]A»ning balance 


500 


Tax 

• « • • 

1,800 

3. 

Bye-laws, licence etc. 

• • • • 

4,350 

4. 

Municipal property 

• • • • 

10,150 

6. 

Other Acts 

• • • • 

3,700 

6. 

Penalties 

# • • * 

500 

7. 

Xisodllaneous . . 

* • • • 

2,930 

8. 

Sale of land 

• t * » * 

20,000 



Total .. 

43 W 
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Expenditure for the year 1061 

Be.. 


L General Administration . v . . 6,26^ 

2. Tax collection . . . . , ... 2,234 

3. Public utility and public health . . . . 10,347 

4. Lighting expenditure . . . . . . 3,180 

6. Water Supply . . . . . . . . 600 

6. Cattle Pound . . . . . . . . 300 

7. Park 1,270 

8. Celebrations . . . . . . . . 60 

9. Bepairs . . . . . . . . 460 

10. Miscellaneous . . . . ’ . . . . 1,460 

11. Constructions and development worlcs . , 42,140 

12. Sale of pjoperty . . . . . . 600 


Total . . 67,763 


Pindivara Kunioipality 

The Pindwara town was gi anted a municipality 
on the 29th of July, 1941 to look after the sanitation 
of the town.i In the beginning, there were only five 
membeis: Tahsildar as Piesident, Foiest Baaige Officer as 
Vice-President, one Paid of Bajputs, one Patel of Ganchis 
and one member sthettd from the Advisory Committee.^ 
There are four sweepoi s for cleanuig tlie stj eet-s, two sweepers 
for .removing rubbish, one Jamadar, and two men for 
lighting street lamps.^ 

To begin the work, tlie State Government sanctioned 
a sum of Bs. 570/- and provided preliminary equipments, 
i. e. foul water carts, lamps etc. The reouning fexpenditute 
of the municipality was met by raising fun^ by levy of 
octroi on imports into Pindwara. This was suggestea. by ’ 
the majority of the people and approved by the council.* 

In the year 1948, the town was divided into six wards 
from which 11 members wei-e elected. The term of the 
municipality expired in 1951 and the new elections were 

--A- 

1, JufliniBisIgatoa ikqport of the Simhi State, 1940-41, p. 79. 

X Ibid, p. 79-80 

S. Jbi4, P- 80. 

4 
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held in 1953 according to the Municipalities Act of 1961. 
For the elections of 1953, the town was divided into eight 
wards and one member was elected from each of the. wards. 
One member belonging to the Scheduled Castes was nominated 
by the Clo\einment. Now the munic'pal'ty is,, covered 
by the Bajasthan Town Municipalities Act of 1959. 

Orsatt’sation 

The Executive Officer is appointed by the Directorate 
of Local Bodies. The office establishment has three 
sections, namely; General Administration, Tax Oolleotion, 
and Sanitary and Public Health. The details of these 
sections are given below: — 

1. General Administration One U. D. C., one L. D. C. 

and six peons. 

2. Tax Collections Pour mo^mVs and six peons. 


3. Sanitation and Public One Jamadar, 14 sweepers, 
Health two cart drivers, one tractor 

drivel , one overseer, one pat- 
A\ari, one cattle-pound in- 
cbarg<^ and one gavdner. 

The mam dixties- of tb*' mun’ -ipal'ty, a^ in other places* 
are semitation and public healtli, light ng, water supply and 
public utility const: Uftion. Dctiu ls aie given below:— 

Tlxero is a diesel tractor with a trolley 
to collect rcfusi' of the town. The number of the sweepers 
is 14(10 males and 4 ftmiales). Bs. 782.68 nP. were spent for 
the construction of 400 ft, sewers. All the roads and streets 
are cleaned every thiid day. The bazar road is cleaned 
twice a day. 

Lighting — ^There are 18 gas lamps and 61 kerosene 
lanterns. Daily average expt'nd’.ture of kerosene lamps is 
ll nP. per day per lamp. The expenditure of the gas 
lapaps ctxaes to 71 nP. per day per lamp. 

TFoier— -Water requirements of the town are luamly 
mot from the two municipal wells which have .been fitted 
diesel pumping sets. S'?, 2,029 were spent for this 

^ se during the year 1960-61. The municipality has not 
I tmter tax and therefore, no question of income from 
iottroe avises. The number of the taps is 50 in the town. 
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Conitfmciion work — ^The munUiifWklity hi4» constructed 
tiro ktrines witli 2ft seats. A well, during the year 
was constructed at a cost of Rs. 5.000/-. The municipality 
in‘>.intams two furlongs' of metalled road. A pip-'' line from 
the pa^k to the hospitjid was laid down at a cost of Ri. 16,ft30/- 
in the year 1959-60. A water re.servoir has also been 
constiucted. During the year 1960-61 , a well for the li arijnM 
was const’ ucted. The Social Welfai’c Department- mv.de 
a cerntributir)!! of Rs. 2,0<K)/- f«»r tie puriK.#e. The muuici- 
palityalso ma’nta'nsa DharatmhnJa a public park. 


Financial Position 

The municipality has always been a selt-sufficient 
cne. In the beginning it raised funds by levy < f octroi on 
imjfrts to Pijdwaia. Gradually, it got m<'ie jujwers 
to levy otlicr taxes also. The following table shows the 
ine< me and expenditure figures foi- a few years:— ■ 


,^1. No. 

y ear 

Income 

Rs. 

ExTH-nditure. 

Rs. 

1. 

1941-42 

1,250.00 

1,053.00 

2. 

1942-43 

827.00 

940.00 

3. 

1943-44 

Just sufficient to 

S30.tMl 



meet ex|K’nditure. 


4. 

1944 45 

1,643.00 

674.00 

5. 

1956-57 

29,227.64 

16,162.42 

6. 

1960-61 

(H), 471.00 

53,690.00 

Tie 

follow'iiH table shows the importaut itf^iiau 

iiuome foi 

' the yti.r 19(i0-61: — 


hi. No. 

Item 


Aonount 
(in rupe<»4) 


1. - c-f>,yi 

2. . Sale > i i /id 

3. 0 driii 

4. D’cenc® fee 

5. ( attic isnnd 

6. Penalties and fines 






22,872.«0 

10,508.55 

16,«40.OO 

523.00 

4 , 011,00 

■/ 
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Mft'n items of exp' tidituie a' o given in thtv following 
table: — 



Item 

ExiiendHure 
(in rupees') 

1 . 

General administration and tax 



coDeetion 

8,700.00 

' 2 : 

Sanitation and Public Health 

0,327.81 

3. 

Lighting arrangements. 

2,029.00 

4 . 

MaintenaiK e ( f municipal ga* dens 

1,313.00 

5. 

Water anangeme-nts 

402.00 


Total 

18,771.81 


PANCHAYATS 

Tl’e history ( f the village j)an( liayats has been given 
in the beginning of the. chapter. 


l’h.(Te were 87 panchayats in exist('nce wh<‘n the Paucha- 
yati Raj was introdin^'d iii the distiiet. I’opulation in those 
panchayats varied fu in to S.bOti and th,ey were carved 
out by gu>uj)’ng <f villages. AccoMpng tf) tht^ decision of 
the (Toveinmuit the panchayats weie redelimitcd and made 
CO tenninus with the sinalUst unit (fre\enue adnimist ration 
i.e. cArc’t. 133 panclmyats in tlu* district were fo ined 

in December, 1960 each consisting ot a village or a group t)f 
villages with a population between 1,500 and 2,000 p<H)ple. 
There are th.utjMme A illageand 103 multi-village paneh.ayats 
in the distiiet. ISTumbej- (f panchas in each ininehayat 
varies betwetn 8 and 15 aecoiding to population. The total 
number ( f the panchas, ('xchid'ng the eo-(.i)t(d membe s, in 
the distiiet, is 1150. 

Elections to the panchayats ai’«' Ireld every third year on 
the basis of adult fianchiso and by secret bali(»t. The area 
of the panehaj^ats is divided into wards equal in number to 
the number of the panchas fixed for tlie 2 >anchayat . 

^arjpa»k:A-~-Ohairman of the Panehayat, called 
Sarpancbi is elected by the entii e eh'ctorate of the panehayat. 
He functions as chief Executive Authority and convenes 
and' presides over the meetings. Hea.iangcs and bujicr vises 
the work in the panehayat area. 

iSecretofy— .The panehayat appoints a Secretary, to 
attend to the ministerial wmrk. 
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Fometioai o? Pjinehayati 

Th«ir functions are municipal, administrative and deve- 
lopmental. It plans for increased production of the individual 
families and organiz('S the community for pcomotion of 
health, safety, edu'-ation, comfort, convenience, social, 
economic and cultural well being of the people of the area. 

0ram Ssbha Kseting 

The panchayats have to convene at least twice a year, 
the meeting of the gram sabha, which consists of the entire 
eletrtorate of the panchayat' circle to explain the programmes, 
plans and «stimit(5S of the works to be undertaken. The 
views of the people arc ascertaiiu'd and subsequent changes 
are made. The meetings are held in the month of May and 
October. Besides explaining the new plans, the progress of 
the work done in the pieceduig (> months is reviewed and 
reasons for not completing the work, are also explained 
at the meeting. 

Finanml Xtiimrcei 

l'h(* Panchayats get grant-in aid of 20 paise pc'- head of 
the population fi om the (Tovernment with a csoilijig of Rs. 400. 
If the Sarpanch and 80% of the panchas are elec-ted unani- 
mously, an additional grant of 25 paise par head of the total 
j)opulation of the area is given for the full term of its life. 
The Panchayats can levy octroi, vehicle and pllg ’im tax, and 
tax on building and commercial (trops-othcr sources of income 
are fees (for grazing, use of land, services proceeds from sale 
of abadi lands etc.) and fines (cattle-pound, d'srega’^ of the 
administrative nrders etc.). ^ 

The Panchayat Samitiwisc distribution of the Pan- 
chayats is as below: — 

1. , AtaBMd 

1. Awal, 2. Ohanar, 3. Tartoli, 4. Siava, 6- 
6. Pddai, 7. Ood, 8. Mortbal, 0. Nichala Gadh, 10.^. Paha, 
If. Qria, 12. Utaraj, 13. Girwar, 14. Ohandela. 15. Aiu%, 16; 

17. KivaJli, 18,. Bhaval, 19. Burpa^la, 35 ; jlaatbudi 
Jbd Moon^hala. 
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3. 81i9ogai)i o 

1. Mandar, 2. Jhadoli, 3. 4. Narada^a 5 Odi^ 

6. Andor, 7. Morli, 8 Paldi, 9. Wagasin, 10. ArathwSa 



S. Reodar 


1. XJdwadiyfti 2, Sirolii, 2. 4. Na^^ciVJ 5 Dfiiiii 

6. Positra, 7. Onlabganj, 8. Anadia, 9. Dabaui 10 Haml^ 
11. Dak 12. Lunel, 13. DharaJi, 14. Marol, 15. Datani 16 S- 
dar, 1 / . Jolpur, 18. Jirawal, 19. Dantan, 20. ISTebai, 21 Raiour 

If Mag.iwa a, 25!’ Ktha^ 

26. Soida, 27. Manda-, 28. \a«au, 29. Meruga-h, 30. Mitan 
and 31. Padar. 


4 . Pindwara 


^V^arli, 4. Moi’as, 5.N*ya Sana^aca, 
6. \ijwara, 7. Kohra, 8. Janapuia, 9. Pasua, 10. Duni'ri 
11. Iplpura, 12. Nadia, 13, flaT’oli, I 4 . Ajavi, 15. Rasantgarh 
16. B1 awari, 17. Dhanari, 18. Mandwara, 19. Nitoda, 20. Ka- 
chholi, 21. BKai'ja, 22. A<-liupui a, 23. Bhimana, 24, Ruheda 
25. Bhyla, 26. Watera, 27. Wasa. 28. Waloiia and 29. Nand> 


wara. 


5. Sirohi 


1. Baida, 2. Barlut, 3. Ood, 4. Gol, 5. (^ov<«lv, 6. Bhat 
baon, 7, Manora, 8. Jawal, 9. Varda, 10. Manda\irariva. 

^2. Mohabatnagai-, 13. Fungani. 14. Tawari. 
16. Media, 16. Sildar, 17. Ambolaxi, 18. Scinpur, 19. Jelan, 
30. 21. Kiislianganj, 22. Velangri, 23. Dhanta, 

34. Js^nabal, 26. Rampuia, 26. Padiv, 27. Boduwa, 28 Ka- 
landii and 29.Naiidwam. 

The office of the Zila Paiishad is at the distciot head- 
quarters. 

Rai recommendations of the Balvant 

T®*™* Government of Rajasthan, 
w lAtroduee Bemooratic Decentralisation' (Panohayati 
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Raj) ini lie State. On 2n(l Oetober, lfi59, the Rajaathan 
Pancl'i’.yat SaniitiHand Zila Parish .".ds Act of 1959 was passed 
by the Stai e h 'eislatir e and on the 9th of September, 1969, it 
receivfd the assc'ut of tl'.e Piesident. Accordingly, the 
Punchayal Samilis at lllock and Zila Parishad. at the dis- 
trict lexel xxeie constituted and began functioning as soon as 
the .stl'<me was inaugurated at Naaaur (n2nd October. 1959 
by the late Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru. Ih tails about the 
constitution and functions et(. (t tlc'se institutions are given 
beloxv : — 

Members of the Panchvyat Samiti 

x\.ll the Sarpinchas of tlu* panchayats a.nd the K'‘ishi 
Niptin deviat'd by tl cZ laPaiishad, are the Kx-otlicio memi- 
bet s of tli(> Panchayi'A Samiti. Ih'side.s two persoiw having 
experionee in public lih’ and administration, one represen- 
tative from among the .Mauaginu Committi'e of the Co-ojie- 
ratixe Societies and one ol the (rramde.u villagi* if any, are 
(*i)-oitted. Other eo-vi|)tcd m-mh -rs in -hid • txx'o W uti'Mi, two 
pel sons bidonging to the S.lieduled Cavte> and two members 
belongin i to the, S hi dul< d Tribes (the m ‘mti ‘ • of these three 
tviies ol members xvill It.' two if n me is Ex-officio membe-r, or 
one m ease tleie is one Ex-olfido member. The representa- 
tive 1 1 the Scheduled Tribes xx ill he co-opted only xx'hen the 
Siheduled Tiibe jiojudation of 11 e district exceeds 5% of 
the total population.) 

Members of the Panehayat Sanjiti are co-opted by 
ex-officio ipembers through secret ballot. 

The members elect, from amongst- themsebres, a Pr»- 
d jiaix who acts as the ( 'hairmau of the Panelmyat Samiti. 
The term of the office of the Panehayat Samiti it tliree 
years. 

ronctioin of Panehurat Samiti 

Panehayat Samiti is solely respondble for the de't^p- 
• ment work in its area. There are some obhgatory and otor 
diacretitmary functions of the Panehayat Saipitia. Wmy 
aes, howeywr, exjiecded to attend to and Wffbtai «dl th* 
i ptipwiMi to imeet th« needs of the peo|de ortiM Samifi,' ' 
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The DemoerQitie Becentralisalion stressoB the need 
of collective work. Therefore, formation of atleast three 
Standing ( 'ommitteos, namely. Committee fur Production 
Programme, (\)mmittee for Social Services and Social 
Amenities Programmes, and (.'onunitteie toi- Finance, Taxes 
and Administration, has been made statutorily obligatory. 
Th(' Panchayat Samitia, however, ^re at liberty to have 
more than three Standing ('ommiitecs. ■ , 

The I'anchayat Samiti frames its budget and sends 
it to the District Development Officer who sends it to the 
Zili'i Parishad with his coinnumts, il any. The Zila Paiishad 
cither p?.sses the budget or returns it with sugges- 
lioi s to modify the budgc't. The Pan -hayat Samiti ree<»n- 
siders the budget in view ol the suggestions. However, 
it is not obligrAory bu tli(' Panchayat Samiti to accept the 
mod’ficr.tions suggested. 

Fmaiicial Retoaroes 

Besides p-'inary edmation cess- and coss oil rent 
lor the use of occupation of agiiciiltural land, the Paneha- 
yat Samitis can k'vy tax on tV/rs. trades, indnstrics and 
cntoita-nnunt. Other source f)f income a'c grrmts for 
liabilities traiisfeiied by tie vaiious departments, annual 
(td hoc g ants 23 paise per head of the population of the 
aiea in lit u of the share of land and the loans advaoieed by 
the State. The Panchayat Samiti can abo raise loans. 

Pradhctt 

‘ He hi the eleett'd head cf the Panchayat Samiti apd 
ejtjerciftes aupervi^ion over the Panchayat Samiti. He 
iottvenoa and preside over the meetings. 

s, 

AdVikari is the chief Executive Office* of the 
Pan<^ayA!^^$luniti. H© oxercisis administrative control 

the of the Pan .hayat Samiti including th© 

Biifientlon Ofeers. 

lS*a«i S©vak and School t'*acher« are the ftti.etionaties 
at th# y^iage level. Gram Sevak is multbpurpose’extention 
d^©*ent Xhsvelopment Bepartnients at thie village 

i»1Wi ' 
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Be'sJdos these, (riam Sevikas, Stockmen, (^umpuundeirs, 
1)1 n ej's and Mist ie.s are also re^rmtsd to the Panoha- 
yat Samiti and Zila Pa' ishad Service. There are five Panoha- 
Vat Samitis in the district and a brief account of them is 
gi\en below: — 


( Bs. »rt ’000 ) 


Panehayat Samiti 


M, 




Pindwara 

Al^u 

1. 

Categoiy. 

2nd 

2nd ' 



Stage 

Stage 

2. 

Population (’000) 

66 

36 

3. 

Aiea (Sq. miles) 

428 

304 

4. 

Villages. 

99 

89 

5. 

Panchayats. 

29 

21 

6. 

Members. 

'36 

27 

7. 

Standing Committees 

. - • • • • 

4 

8. 

Posts- 




1. E.Os. 

10 

13 


2. (a) D.D.C. . . 

3 

3 


(ft) L.T).C. .. 

. . . . 6 

7 


(c) Class rV' . . 

10 

9 


9. Amount sanctiouid (1961-62) 
(«) O.lA Budget; 


1. Giant 

73 

98 

2. Loan 

12 

30 

(6) Txansfened Sohemes: 


' * 

1. Grant . . . * 

174 

l|fr 

2. Loan 

34 

'"'17 

(c) Flee Fund . . 


16 

(d) L.B.Works.. 

u 

♦ ♦ 

10. Taxes imposed . . 

'm • 

Hil 

11. (w) At t val iiuome in 1960-61 

4 

1 

i^b) P. partieipatkhijn 1960-61 

13 

8 

, .Estimated mocme from taxes . . 

m 

10 
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Panchayat 



Pindwara 

Abu 

12. Expend itu''o in 196()-<»l 

647 

478 

13. . Balance on 1-4-61 

111 

190 

14. General; 

1. Tempo of work 

. . incroa- inorea- 


smg 

sing 

2. Potential of the block. 

. . 1 Minor 

Minor 


Irriga- 

Irri- 


tiou 

2. Cattle 

gation. 

3. Important pi oblems. 

District Sirohi 

(Rs. in 

’000) 


Panchayat Samiti 


1. Cateffory. 

2. Population (’(KK)) 

3. Aiea (sq. njiles) .. 

4. Villages 

6. Panehayats 

6. Members 

7. Statidit'g Commillces 

8. Posts: 

1. E.O>. 

2. U.D.P-. 

3. 

4. Class IV 


Sii'ohi Sheoganj Reodas 


. . 1st slag'' 1st stage SUadow 


56 

45 

57 

463 

346 

409 

84 

69 

116 

29 

23 

31 

38 

31 

40 

4 

»> 

O 

4 

13 

9 

3 

3 

2 

1 

s 

4 

- **3 

9 

7 

9 


0. Amount sanctioned 
(196142) 

(a) C. D. Budget: 

1. Grant 

2. Loan 


9S 

30 30 
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District Simhi (concld.) {}ls. in 'OUi) 


Panoh»yat Scmiti 




Sirohi SheoganjReodar 


(b) Tiensfi'ircd Sclunvcs : 





(1) <r suit 

185 

127 

188 


(2) Loan 

44 

36 

. . 06 


(c) P e Fund 

21 

IS 

21 


(d) L. 1). Woi ks 

• • 

• • 

40 

10. 

Taxt's impost d 

Profes- 

Proft'S- 

( ’ess on 



S’OU 

sion 

L.R. 

11. 

Actupd income in lOOO-GI. 

13 

6 

4 


(b) P. Partieij)ation in ItMMbOl 

KM) 

12 

42 


(r) Kstintated income from 





taxes 

14 

10 

15 

12. 

Expenditure in 10()0-6l 

405 

302 

215 

13. 

Balance on l-4-(>l 

242 

13S 

99 

14. 

(Central : 





1. Tern] )o <tf work 

Ijicrt'a- 

Increa- 

Tm rt'a- 



sing. 

sing. 

SUlg 


2. Potent ir.l <d‘ the block 1. 

Minor 1. 

Minor 

1. Minoi- 


irrigation irrigation irrigation 
2. Cfitth* 2. <’attk* 

3. Iinpijrtant problc'ms . . I. Shortage of better 

quality seeda, 

2. Boariiig an<V Blasting 
Machine. 

3. Marketing of Milk, 
tlhce & Fiuit. 


ZiU Vaitihid 

Tlie Zil.i I^risl ad is ( < mpused of the following eate- 
goiitrs of persons; — 

fixoOffioio Members 

. (1) All Pradhans of the Paiiohayat SamHiJi of tbe 

district. 


m 
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(2) Member! 8) of tlie PaHiftment. 

(3) MeTOber(8) of the L'*'i slative Assembly. 

(4) President of the Tenlral CJo-oporative Bank in the 

Distiiet. 

(6) Colleetor of the Bistriet (non- voting member). 

(h) By OcMjption 

(/) 3Vo iKTSons of exi)erienfe in admmi8t’'ation, 
public life or rural development. 

(«/) I’wo T^oniei , if no women is already a member 
of the Zila Parishad or if one is such a member 
under (a) abov<“. 

(Hi) One membei from the Scheduled (’astes if no such 
jK'rson is memiK-t under (a) above, and if the 
fK/pulation (f Schedul(“d Trdies is mo"e than 5% 
of the i)oi>ulation ol the district. 

lie) Two persons of experience in administration, 
public life or rural de\elopm'nt. 

Members of the Zila Paiishad arc co-opted by ex- 
offi<‘io m<.mbers by secret ballot. The members of the 
Zila Pa ishad, from amongst themselves, elect the Piamukh 
who presides oxer the body. The term of the Zda Pa ishad. 
like the Panche.xat Soiuiti, is three yeais. The Z la Pa’^ishad 
has a Secretaiy who is an officer of the State Servue. 

'rhe Zija Parishad does not have executix'e functions. 
Its m»«in lole is to supervise and oo-oidmate the wo''k of 
the various Paneliayat Santitis of the district and to main- 
tain liasion between the fiovernmeul and the Pan<-hayat 
Samitis. 

I'iiiwudal ntoaroei 

The Zda Parishad has its own fund which consists oi 
the money ixteived from the State for meeting its establish- 
ment charges, allowances to its members and donations or 
contributions received from the Panohayat Samiii or tiom 
the labile in any foi m. It lias no field for taxation assipved 
to ft. The Zila Parishad submits its budget to the Stale 
(Sovemment for approval. 
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Nyajrft Paschajrat 

. former Act, PancliAvats were given eei'tain 

judicial powers. Tliese powers have been taken away so 
that the local bodies may devote themselves ex.clu8ively 
to 'development work. How('ver, for each' group of fou** 
to seven Paiiehayat Cij’des. aNyaya (Judicial) Panchayat 
has been »et up. These Nyaj’a Paucliayats ha\e been 
empowered to try oertairi minoi‘ criminal offences and to 
mipo.se fines iK)t exceeding K.s. 50/-. In the event of non- 
payment, the matter is brought to live notice of the R.D.M. 
In civil cases, tlie.se Panchayats have juri.sdiction for the 
trial of certain suit,N not excei'ding Rs. 250/- in value. In 
cases where there is difficulty in executing a decree, report 
is sent to the mursif or ciiil judgi' 1 aiing iu]i.“di(tien 
for necessary action. 

Nyaya Panchayats were formed in this district in 
Becember, 196t), nnd the fiist eli'ctioirs weri* lompJetid 
in Jsnuar^, 1901. The set-up is as follows 


Panchayat Samiti, Sirobi 


Ngnyn Pwtchi/i/at. Pnjicfiai/iU Ciirlex Govred. 


1. Mermandwada 1. ^h'jraandwada, ± Sildar, 3. Sanpur, 
4. 'Mandia, 5. .\amlarj, 0. Jaila 


2 Kalandri 


3. Sii’ohi 

4. Badoot 


1. Kalandi i, 2. Faguni, 3. 'i'anwari, 
4. Doduwa, 5. Nawara, 0. Mohabbat- 
nagar. 

1. (jfovali, 2, Bampura, 3. Padiva, 
4. Oad, 6. Walda. 

1. Jawal, 2. Barloot, 3. Bhutgaon^ 
4. Mandwaria, 6. Manora, 6. Wavada, 
7. t4oJe. 


6. Valangaii 


1. V^^alangari, 2. Krighnaganji, 3. 
Bhanta, 4. Sartara, 5. Sliajkbala. 



local self government 

Panohayat Samiti, Shrogari 


1. Laa» 

1. Manadar, 2. 3. LaaH,4. Oda, 

Nara(Li''a. 

2. Jogapuva 

1. J()ga])um, 2, .loyala, 

4. Aal]^)a, 5. Rewada. 

3. Wana, 

3. ’ t*aladi 

1. Paladi, 2. Motali, 3. 
4. Bagsiu, 6. Hilwkgaon. 

Andorc, 

% 

4. Posalia 

1 . PoHi-lia, 2. Aratl awada. 3. Utlxaman. 

4. Chooli. 

6. Badagaon 

1. Badataon, 2. K(“<a;‘pura, 3. Ja't- 
puia, 4. Dliurwaua. 


Fanchayat Samiti, Beodar 


1. Sirodi 

1. Udawaita. 2. Sirodi, 

4. Nagani, 6. (riilabganj, ( 

3. Pamera. 
b Posiira. 

2. Anadara 

1. Anadara, 2. Dabani, 
4. Daak, 5. Dhawali. 

3. Hatbi, 

3. Reodar . 

1. Rt'cdai, 2. Limol, 

4. Dataiii, 6. Wasan, 6. 

3. Marolp, 
Bhcnigarh. 

4. Mandar 

' 1. Mandar, 2. Magriwas, 

4 . Blialana, 5. Padar. 

3. Wa man, 

6, Daiitrai 

i 

1. Dantiai, 2. Dliau, 

4. Jirawal, 6, Niwaj. 

3 . Jolepnr, 

O 4 JaitaM'ada 

1. Ratipui, 2. Sorda, 3. 
4. Pithapuia. 

Jaitawada, 

• 

Fawdtayat Samiti, Pindwara 


L Ajaj:i 

1. Aamali, 2. Moras, 
4. Basantgarh, 6. Ajari. 

3. 

2* Rohida 

1. Rohida, 2. Wasa, 3. Waloiia, 

/ 4. Mandwada, 6. Bhoola, t|. Wateia, 

7. Bhimana. 


i 
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3. 


4 

« 

5. 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


Kojara 

RAJ\S1HAN district OAZHllEtRS- SlROHl 

1. Koja'-a, 2. Teljmra, 3, Nandia, 
4. Peshna, 5. T)o >gar'. (5. Janapur. 

Bhawari 

1. Bhaw^ari, 2. Mandwadaker 

3. Nitoda, 4 . Achpura, 5. Kaccholi. 
b. Bharja, 7. Dhonari. 

Jhadoli 

1. .lladoli, 2 Virwada. 3. Sierra, 
4. Naya Sanw'ada. 


laachairat Samiti, Abu Boad 

(ruwar 

1. (Urwar, 2. (’handela, 3. C’hanar^ 
4 Aowal, 5. Mooiigthala. \ 

Aakara 

1. Aamtl ala, 2. Morthala, 3. Aakara» 
4. Taitoli, 5. Oria, (>. Utaraj. 

Deldar 

1. Xu'balgarh. 2. Beldar, 3. Paba, 
4. Oda, 5. Kiwarli. 

Siyawa 

1. JambiKiri, 2. Surapg\lv, 3. Siyaw'a, 
4. Sautpur, ,*>. Mawal. 


Ihe folk wing t«bk‘ gi\t‘» an i(ka about tho number 
< f the tik d by some few oi the Nyaya I^anehayats. The 
mfovmatii ii las l»efn eoUtHttd from the inH]K*etion reports 
eompikd in the S.DO. Sirohi’s (rffiee ; — 


t V.ses 


S. Nyaya Panchiyrat 
No. 

Bate of 
insiieetion 

Insti- 

tuted 

Deoi- Itn- 
ded dwided 

I’rans- 

forred 

"l 2 

3 

4 

6"“ 

() 

'7 

1. Badagoan 

10-7*61 

4 

2 

2 

« a 

£. tTogjiBptira 

11-7*6! 


• • 

3 

1 

3 Posalia 

12-7-01 

1 

• # 

1 

« a 

4. Paidi 

12-7-61 ' 

i 

2 

2 


1 

4* 

mm 

r 

6 

4 

1 

w i 
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1 

t 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Mmnandwada 

19-7-61 

• • 

• « 

• t 


■ 7. 

ICalandri 

20-7-61 

« • 

• • 

• • 


g. 

Tftlangavi 

24-7-61 

• • 

2 

2 

4 

». 

R«K)dar 

24-7-61 

16 

14 

10 

8 

10. 

])iw»trai 

26-7-61 

46 

28 

18 

• • 

11. 

Anadara 

26-7-61 

13 

7 

6 

• • 

12. 

Sijndi 

26-7-61 

12 

8 

4 

• • 

IH. 

Jaitai^ada 

17-8-61 

21 

16 

5 

» • 

U. 

Mandat 

29-10-61 

28 

12 

16 

• • 

15. 

l^aaH 

19-12-61 

42 

12 

30 

• » 
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EDUCATION AND CULTURE 

HISTOBIOAL BACK0BO1IND 


No wvitldi ac'cinmt of Ihe tdu{itt»nal fao'l'tio'? or 
(lail ti a>nm|,, mt. Ilu dw in tL . a i ■ ' -m ■ , i.-> awailable b it tno 
ttmpleia at Dll' V. a oiid S li nod to* j*. nn’us ol Cbandra- 
vati — the miiM p i ( f j a ammua in 14t]i i outury, indicate 
the high s>tand< d ai<anidb.\ t * al au hitcols and oraftamen. 
Abu vas picbabl^ a <ciit • vd 'luvlict,. T)r. Da^iia- 

ratha SLa ma in nL< n Ab i a a S'tkhi pt h(t ( f’a’-ly ( Jianhan 
Dynablii s p. t9v;. Ci.aiidLO. ah m tins to ha\t' bet'H a ('('utre 
ot tianng in ihest* alt^. Ihe c.aftsinan-’hip iuswoidsand 
kniMb ■ftab iamt Ub light uplt* tht* b 'ginning of the present 
iiiitui}. Iht skill in to iig bows ami aiiovv's by the Bhils 
and Girasias au- btill tttll known. In the tally 15th century, 
,^^ndravati ciastd to be iho caiiital of Di oias and the best 
^eeimenb of its aithiit ctu.o and most of its skilled craftsmen 
were carried off to Alimedaoad. 

Indigenous u..tduti(-us, Icnown as Pa'haha'oH, w'^htch 
esistod ill almost to.y tidage, sotin to liav*o v?ani>d in 
ptpuJaiity bj iLi la.ti half if nnetitinh century. The 
Adm.nisaai In lit p* . . , Ihirthi State lo9w 91, stales “There 
aieitdgin o .hui at . Jadar (Mauda. ) and other plaees, 
but gtnc.aitj tht ii<ih i th.s tuuni.y Live no liking 
for an;^ govd idu .*t ai. 'Jh' JlulMjann leflun little Hindi 
andgo Loiti o.gn wotkiu yi>, t.ad.ng tvhiie the Rajpuks pick 
up hltio JciJiU) and < ng<t,gu themselves either in Baj Stebiii^y^ 
orinlooA..n^ t»iior ihou- holdings.” 

WMMdD S&neatioa 

The first school on modem Mnes was founded by Sir 
^Huiry Lawrence in lJ>64 ^Agent to the Gbvomor Oenaral 
ja Bajputana fi‘om I8d«l to 1857} '"to provide a refuge in a 
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gocd oiimate for the orphans and other children of soldiers, 
and .there to give them a j)lain, practioal.edn 'a^ ion adapted 
to the oondithms of the inmates ami to Vain, thorn tH baopme 
useml members of society.” The Law onro S i’ool was 
a co-eduoational institution providing aoeommodition for 
forty-eight . boys and thirty-two, girhi and was maintained 
partly by Imperial funds and oa -tlv f-om p-ivate subs- 
criptions, foes and interest f>n end ) nnrn' s Tlie manage- 
nle'nt committee consisled of the Gsc - no- G n" a!’s Agent, 
the Eesidcnt, Wostc n Ra.ri»utana-S‘at''’; the Supsrin- 
tend’ng Engineer, Eajputaua; the G’')i,nl.a n of Abu; the 
Commandant of the Sanifo iiim;’ th*' Off' e • Commanding 
the Station Hof^pital and tlie iVfa^ "st ate of Abu. The 
Inspector cf European Schod-’. TJombav and Central India, 
used to visit the school per iod> ally. The staff consisted 
of a head-master, a siAoot -m/d-ess and th”ee assistatnt 
masters. Ot dinavily, child r(jh aVero admt.ted^ between the 
ages of five and twelv<* and tlic'-age of wit'i-).d”awal was sixteen. 
About the year 1S90, a cad it i'clnpanv was nrganis^'d in the 
school to enable the students’'to get sf me Va'ning in veaprms 
and as soon a.s a student i caohed a ' CTtain age, ’’ ) was en- 
rolled in the company. ,Ab«ut vi a” 19^4 . nst-uetion 
in type -writing and shle t-l.and was als > I'arted. Later, 
higher mathematics v-as inch.d d >n 'c>'lli,bus to enable 
the students to gef aduv ^ -i n (’■/• T^' m n Engineering 
College at Roor1<(o, ^ AT i’ - i Id lui w. ' aught signalliftg 
and the girls were < xr: : ;.v d in iclisthenic.s and were en- 
couraged to iilay l o' ii t’ nnt'< and other out-door games. 
Tlic Kclu ol closfd d jvui cn 30-12-1959. 


T 

1. Children of pure European pstrontage used to get precedence over 
those of mixed parentage in the matter of admission in the school. 
Donors of money were authorised to nominate the children for admi- 
ssion i jf proj)ortion to their donations. The fees realised from the 
parent*:* ( who were serving soldier# and ex-soldiers ) of the children 
ranged in proportion to their ranks in the army. The pensioned soldi- 
ers whose aUowaneo was not equal to that of a private, (soldier) or 
Corporal, were not required to i ake any payment but those who drew 
greoj^ salary, paid according to the rules framed by the INfanagement 
Committee. Parents or guardians w'i.diingi to remove their children 
from the s^ool were required to express 1 lieir intenti n in writing at 
least 14 days in advance. At the time of admission, one of the impor. 
tant documents to b© produced was a certificate of the chfld^s baptism. 
The school building including the out offices, was built at the cost 
10,000. Information supplied by Na,l ional Archives of India, New 
. ipe^tf Extracts from Foreign D partment Political Branch, SI Deo., 
0.0-No.- 31 37 & K.W, 
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'An »nglo-T6rn*"ular school ■ Jitartfd at Sirohi by th# 
Derbav in 1879 was latftr ratted to middle standard. Xbt 
subjects taught were H’ndi, Urdu and English. This 
Da’’bar School was ti-ansferred to a new buildinf in 1916 
and was re-named as th# Colrin High School. Auothtr 
school was opened by Darbar at Rohera witha sing 1« teacher. 

In 1887, a high school was opened at Mt. Abu by the 
r<. ml ay-Pau da and (Vntial India Railway Company at a 
cost of about a lakh ann a half rupees, lliis institution came 
under piivate management in 1903 and receired gramts-in-iaid 
•f (jn the G<»ternment. In 1900-07 the sta^ consisted <« a 
Pi incipal, fit e qual fie d tea' hers and two m \trons. TeaehWg 
was accoidiivg to the svllabus of United Piovinces Coqe. 
Special (ourst's of one ye^tr’s dtiration wci-e also provided \in 
mod anical oi fffice work for tl)e Iroys and in domestic arts 
for the girls. 

A prima’y re^njfccuUr school oponed at Mt. Abu in 
1888, was kept up through private subscriptions and muni- 
cipe.1 gi’ant-in-aid. In the ch>sing years of the century, trfo 
more schools were opened at Abu Road^ primary leduiol for 
European ancl Anglo-Indian children and an auglo-veraaculai 
high school (opened in 1886). The primary school was 
maiiita'iiefl entirely by the then B<jmbay-Baroda and Oat^al 
Ind'a Railway auth(tritie8 but for tire high 8<hool, they 
received a d f.<>m the Govei-nmcnt. The syllabus of the 
high sdiool was laid down by Allahabad Univei’sity. 

In 1900-07. there were only seven educational insti- 
tutifiis I'un on modem liaee. These we.re: — 



High School Mt. Abu 
(Kngli|h) 


<40 6 Frbrate mmiafl* 

ment. 


|«awt«mM IMiooMH. Abu 49 29 ImfiKFial funds and 

^ “ tgivAiiii»ib«dp.- 

tisWk* 
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Primary School Mt. Abu 
(Vejnacular) 

63 


Piivatc subscrip- 
tion and grant- 
in-aid h} miiuicii- 
Tiabty. 

Primary School Abu Road 
• (English) 

21 

27 

B.B.&.C.l.R. au- 
thoiitics. 

High School Abu Road 
(Anglo-Vernacular) 

206 

10 

B.H.&.C.I.R. au- 
thorities and 
Government aid. 

Darbar Middle School Siro- 
hi (Anglo-Vcniacular) 

59 

43 

Darbar. 

Darbar School Eoh<'ra 

(figures not 
known) 

Darbar. 


The high scIkmiI at Mt. Abu, (*<‘A8ecl to be ^ co-ediu'^- 
tion^l institution alter 19 ^t>-07. In all the schools, ex'*f])t 
those maintained by tlie Darbar and the anglo-veuia ular 
Schools, the medium of iuMnictiou was English. In 1905-(M1, 
the Darbar gianted scholarships to encourage educatum and, 
in 1909-10, giants-in-aid wTrt* m^n to private pviinaiy 
dcnools at Sheo^nj, Rjbera and Pindwara. In the Darbar 
School at Sirohi (re-named at Colvin High School in 1915), 
education was free. 

In 1914, the primary school at Mt. Abu was raised to 
the status of high school by the immicijrality. In 1922, a 
primary school was opened at Abu Road by the Darbar and 
was given a grant-in-aid of Rs. l.HiHt/- a year.' The rest of the 
ex]penditure was met by the public of Abu Road. In order 
to impart education to the backward class of the Oirasias, the 
Darbar opened schools from time to time. By 1930, there 
wwe ten schools maintained by the State . These were; 

The Colvin High School, Sirohi. The Girasia schools at 
Siwft. Surpagla, Kui, Mungtbala and Bhulan and the primary 
schoeds at Sirohi, Mandar, Rohera and Abu Road. In the 
*W»6 year, however, the Girasia school at Bhulan was 
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closed. In 1937, a school at Erinpum known as the BarlWH* 
Vernacular Scliool came undear the Education Department 
of the State. Simultaneously, a prima'’y school^ was 
opened at Pindwara. Another primary s<‘hool for girls was 
opened at Sirohi. 

In 1938-39, the HeA cnuc Department took over th© 
(■ontrdl of th© Girasia schools, tlu^ otliers remained, with the 
Education Department. Besides the existing three Girasia 
schools and one Pafhmta, sanction was accorded for opening 
nine Girasia S( he (Is and aiine rmal schools. Of these, jtwd 
Girasia sclxooLs wcj e not (opened as sufficitnt number of pi^ils 
was not foi'1 Incoming, perliaps because this was a yeaA of 
scarcity. Also, of the nine rural schools, two were not stared, 
oneiat Mandar and the other at Kivt'iii, the fii st duo to want 
of a building and the othei- becaus<^ tht- jagirdar at Kiverli was 
unwilling to meet 10 per (^ent of the ('xpenses of thi^ school. 
H(iwever, a total of 608 cliildjcn from 43 villages took advan- 
tage of the Girasia and mral schools in 1939. 

In 1940. th(Me were in all 25 schools maintained by tu ) 
Darbar. Of these, one was a high school, one a iniddl.) s h 
two lower m'ddlt' auglo-vernacular schools, six verua sular 
primary schools and 15 l urcl schools, iinduding a Sanskrit 
jpathsula. The details are as under: — 


Nanv and Lomtion, of Scho'd . No. of 

students 

Colvin High School, Sirohi 400 

D. A. V. Middle School, Abu Boad 199 

D. A. V. School, Pindwara 132 

D. A. V. School, Bohei a 11.7' 

Darbar Vernacular Primary School,, Naejia 76 

Sir Kesri Singaji Vernacular Boys’ Primary School, 228 

Sirohi 

Sir Kesri Singh ji Verna (sular Gii is’ Pj imary School, Sirohi l40 
Darbar Vernacular Primary Sohoed, Bhutgam ^ , 49 

Darbar VemaeWar Pi-imary School, Siwa . ^ 

DiM’bai Vernacular primary School, Kui /.|4 

l5 rural schools .i 


1,818 
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The Darbar also started a scheme in 1939 for awarding 
soholatships on a merii-cum-poverty basis. In 1941, five 
new ecliools were opened. Of these, one was an anglo- 
vernacwlar school at. yheoganj and the other four wore 
primal y and lower iirimary schools at Mandar, Nitora, Jawal 
and Oi'ia. Besides these Da bar maintained schools, there were 
seyeral other private schools. Steps to provide grant-in -aia 
to private schcoLs were taken in 1942 and grants wtsre given 
to thiec schools at Sirohi, Abu Road and Mandar. In 1943, 
five primary and lower primai-y school were opent'd at Barloot, 
Meda, Sir ohi, Sildar and Posalia, respectively. This raised the 
total nnmher of State scliools to 35. In the .same! year, the 
Darbar Primal y S<lu,cil at Eiinpura was amalgamated with 
tl;c ruvly (pcnccl Dai bar Middle^ School. In 1944, two new 
primary .sdic c.ls wcie ( jaricd at Diianaii and Kharabal arrd, 
in 1945, two rural schools were <.]>( ru'd at Reodai' and \'asa. 
To cruc.urage educatic.it auung the Muslim.s, grant-in-aid 
of Rfi. 35/'-aridRs. 25/- was sanctioned to the two Muslim 
private schools. 


Between 1940 and 1950, attempts w're made to spreacf 
educaticjn anu ng the baekwarcl classes. lor this, a number of 
sel.oia^ships and eorutc'ssic.ns were granted. Scholarships 
wpie of till ce binds one for higher education and professional 
training and ranged from Rs. 15/- to Rs. 75/- per month, the 
second kind of scholarship wa.s gh cui on a need basis to .stu- 
dents of the depressed classes and the third was given for 
mosecuting oriental studies, esix^cdally Sanskrit. In Abu 
Boad area no tuition fee was levied in rural sciiools and girls 
education was also free. In othc'r schools, fee levied rvas low 
enough to make education w ithin eauy reach of all classes of 
people. The ehildren of sw eepei s w ere exempted from sc^hool 
ifeesin 1941 with a view to infuse interest for education in this 
most backw'aid and depressed class. As an incentive to the 
sons of jagirdars, exemption from fees and free board and 
lodging in the Dai bar boi.rUing houses {at Sirohi) were 
'l^wnt^. (Joiioessious were also granted to the children 
/(boys as W'ell as giiis) of military personnel. In 1946, a 
“rlmispy sobodl named the Harijan Faihsala was opened at 
14: to giye additional facilities to Harijafis. 


During 1940-41, a system,, of granting rewards to those 
teaching il^ierate adults to read and write, was started to 
mmourago uteraoy. pm xx^ward for teaching an adult of a 
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cultivating ola««' w»k fix«d at rupees three while that for 
other classes, ru];)ee« two per head. 

In the interest of preservation and betterment of the 
b<altl) of school (ihildren, a monthly medical examina- 
tion of the students in the sthools at Abu Road, Pindwara 
andVhtogimj by the Medic al Officers, W..8 started in 1943-44. 
They were instructed to treat the ailing children and report tha 
pr..gi’ess or defects in their health to their parents or guar- 
dians with a view to enlisting their co-operation in the|r 
pro]H*r treatment and satisfa' torx- nou ishment. The schenm 
had earlier in the year 1942-4.3, been introduced in the schoolB 
at Sii'ohi. \ 

At first, all the educational institutioim of the State 
were controlled by the Assistant Diwan, but about the year 
1924, they w ere placed under a 8uj)erin1endent of Education. 
In 1940, an Insiiectorate was set-up under him. The 
Inspector was in charge t.f all schools except thost^ at 
Sirohi, which were diiectlv luider the SuiKcrintendent. 
Of course, the Oirasia schools continued to Ix' controlled by 
the Re^cnue Dejiartnient. This ]>osition continw'd till the 
mergei- ( f the State. However, the Darbar l.ad nothhig to do 
with 1h<* ecUuational hkstitutions lun at Mt. Abu by the 
Britii-li (h)v<iiiment and others. • 

August 10, 1945 was a laiidmai k in the liisttn y of educa- 
tion of the State as j)nmary education was on that date 
made compulsory. U’o begin with, it was introduced in the 
munidpal area <f Sirohi. Each municipal member w^as made 
resjioiisiblc to take a census of the cthildren of school-going 
age in his ward and to see thc^t no such child, whether a byy 
or a girl, iailed to jom a school. Legi.slation was passed laying 
down penalties for guard ians not complying with these orders. 
As a i’(!suit, educational facilities w'ere rapidly extended in the 
succeeding years and at the time of the merger of the State 
w'ith Rajasthan, there were 68 primary echoed, three middle 
schools, two high schools, two gills schools, a social school 
and two aided schools. Ihe following statement shows the 
position tehsilwise: — 


Karoc*; Jr 

1^0. of No. of middle 


-.^tabsil ' 

primary school 

sdhool 

school 


■>. j. 

2 8 



23 BsrbtwMlddteScho- Oedym Skhool, 

pl^JSalsiidrh 
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Darbar Middle School, 

Mandwana. 

Find wars 

21 

• • 


Sheoganj 

10 

Darbar Middle 
School, Pusalia. 

Government High 
School, Sheoganj. 

Reodar 

14 

« • 



Besides these institutions maintaiiu^ by the Darbar, 
the old institutions at Mount Abu and Abu Road continued to 
bo in existence. Among these were the Sophia High School at 
Mt. Abu. ^rho Abu High School {re-named St. Mary’s High 
School), Mt. Abu, th(‘ (rovt. High School lift. Abu, the Railway 
High ^'hool at Abu Road and the Vedic Kanya Vidyaleya 
. (girls’ school) at Abu Road. 

GENERAL EDUCATION 


Following the merger of the State, the educational 
institutions of the district were placed under the Divisional 
Inspector of S(jhools whose headquarters w'cre at Jodhpur. 
In 1955, a p»j8t of Depixty Insptx tor c J Schools v as created for 
the district and it was raised to an Inspectorate in 1958-59, 
Hie Inspector of Schools is now in charge of 23 boys’ schools 
in the district, others having been transfeixed to th<i Panchayat 
Samitis. He is assisted by a Deputy Inspector. The girls’ 
schools are controlled by the Deputy Inspectress of SeWols 
erf Jcrflhpur. 

Since the merger, there has been a considerable ex- 
pansion of educational facilities. The number of primary 
schools which in 1950 was 68, rose to 167 by 1956-56 and to 
27^ (including six for girls) by 1960-61. This number (270) 
ifiK^ndieNB jtminr hade sdbook (31) also. The middle 
8d^^s i!OS0 j&om three in 1950 to eight in 1955-56 and to 
21 (Inclndhig two feu* ^Is) in 1#60-61. There were only 
^ schools at the tune erf the mergm' wh^eas in 1955-56 

1 ^ 1960^1, the numlm of, high and h^her secoiid«'ry 
»)hoo]S taken together, was 6 and I3, rej^»ectively. 
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In tho year ] 965-56, thei-e wore 167 primary schools in 
the district. Of these, 40 were in Sirohi tahsil, 26 in Sheogan j, 
36 in Pindwai'a, 36 in Ahu Road and 29 in Reodar tahsil. By 
1960-61 the number had risen to 270. After the formation 
of the ’panchayat samitis in October 1959, primary edu- 
cation was entrusted to their c.we. In 1960-61 there were 
41 nrimai-v schools under the Abu Road Samiti, 53 under 
the Roodar Samiti, 54 under the Shohi Samiti {includiii‘>' 
f<.v (rirlsl 41 under the Sheoganj Samiti and 64 under 

Samiti (induding two for gir-k). A total of\25 
Diimary schools (including one for guis) was retamed unc^er 
tTi(> iuiidiction of the Inspector of Schools and two were 
Ti nbv the Central Government. There is also a municipal 
Siool at Abu Road. Since 1966-67, 31 primary schools 
have been converted into basic schools. The samitiwise 
and yearwisc convtiision of the:5e schools is as imder : 


No 1)1 f' of Samiti 


Sheogmij 


Nama of SchocU 

i 

(Jovcrnment Primary School, Sheoganj 
(1956-57), Governnwmt Primary School 
No. 2, SheogfJij (1957-68), Government 
Primary School No. 3, Sheoganj (1968-69), 
Government Piimary Schwl, Erinpura 
(1959-60), Goveinment Primary School, 
tJthman (1960-61). 


Sij'cdii 


S K. School Sirohi (1956-67), Govoti- 
ment Primary School No. 2 Shohi (1957- 
68), Government Primary School wh^ 
( 1958 -W),Govemment Primtu’y School Han- 
iansbala, Sirohi (196940), Gov^ment 
Primary School Sildar (1969-60), Govem- 
ment Primary School Mol^T^tnagar 
(1960-61), Government Primwy School No. 
4 Sirohi (1960-61). 


PBtdwara 


Government Primary Sohool Nito W7- 
68>, Government Primary School , 
(1968-1®), Govemm^t Primary School 
Voerwara (106849), Government Primary 
^hoo-l Bharari (195849), Goyenin^t 
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Primary School Nandia (1959-60), Goyem- 
• mmt Primaty School Naya Saiiwara 
(1969-60), Government Primary School 
Kojra (1959-60), Government Primary 
School Pindwaia (1959-60), Government 
Primary School Vasa (19^-61). 

Ahu Road Government Primary School Abu Road 

(1958-69). Government Primary Sclxjol 
TartoH (1969-60), Arbnd Kanyashala, Abu 
Road (1959-60), Government Primary 
School, Xesarganj (1959-60), Goveni- 
ment Pi-imary Sihf)ol, Akrabhatta (1960- 
61), Goviinment Primary School No. 2 
Abu Road (1960-61). 

Reodar Government Pi imary Stibool Datani (1958- 

69), Government Primary Scho(d Mandar 
(1968-59), Government Pj-iraary School 
Bhatana (1959-60), Govemmeiri Primary 
School Sanwara (1960-61). 

Tliei’e is a monte.ssori .school at Sirohi, kno\m a.s 
‘Bal mandir’. Th<; five room building was con.stiucted by 
the l)arbar in 1948 and the school began functioning in 1950. 
When it was started in 1950-51, there were thrt'e teachers 
(all trained)* In 1956-56 there were foiu* teachers (three 
trained and one untrained) and in 1960-61 five; t<^achers, 
four of whom w'ere trained and one untrained. The numlK^r 
of students was 79 in 1960-61. 

There is another montessori school at Abu Road 
which was started in October, 1959. It is conti'olled by 
the Municix>al Committee. It has two teachers and 75 
students. 

There are six girls’ schools of which five are under the 
P$mohayat Samitis and one under the education depart- 
ment of the Rajasthan Government. 

; Thm-e is also a primary school at Abu Road which is 
a CO -educational institution. Its mediuju of instruction 
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is Englisli. The teaching staff consists of three ^trained 
and two untrained teachers. 


Of the above prhiaary schools, the three xnaintained 
by the railway at Abu Hoad need special mention. The 
primary section of the railway high school was separated 
in Sep^mber, 1968. At present, the boys are aocommo* 
dated in 12 rooms. More rooms are under construction. 
The girls’ school was started in 1919 by the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway. At present, it has seven rooms and residential 
quarters are provided for the teachers. These two schools 
receive aid from the Rajasth^ Education Department. 
The third primary school was opened in 1907. It is housed 
in five big rooms. At present this school receives no ai^ 
from the Rajasthan Government. Both girls and boys\ 
.study in this institution. ^ 


At the end of the year 1960-61, thei’C were 414 teachers 
in the primai-y schools, including the girls’ schools. Of these, 
340 were under the control of the panc^hayats. A total 
of 86 men and two women were trained teachers; 309 men 
and 17 women were untrained. Of a total number of 14,267 
pupils, 11,179 (9, 684 boys and 1,495 girls) were in the 
hvkev the samitis and 3,088 (2,611 hoys and 477 
those under the dii eet conti ol of the Inspector. The average 
daily attendance in the schools under the «rat« 

1960-61 was 2,780.68 and under the samitis 10,521.14. 


Secondary (middle) Schools 


There w’c>re eight middle schools for hoys in 1955-56, 
of which three (at Kalandri, Mandwaria and Posaha res- 
pectively) existed in 1960. The five new schools opened 
weie at Sirobi, Mandar, Pindwara, Jharoli and Rohera. 
The school at Sirohi was for girls only. In 1960-61, the 
number had risen to 21 of which two were for girls. Ilieir 
location was as under: — 


Samiti Location of hoys aohooi 

0 

Pindwara . . Jharoli, Sarupganj, Kojra and Bharijaw 

Sir^i .. Mandwaria, Jawal, Padiv, Barooth, Sildar 

and Sirohi. 

Sbeoganj .. Posalm and PSaM. 

Reoder . . Reodar, Anadra and |lan‘b:ai. 

Ahu Road . . Kiverli and 

. Roliera and/ Abii' Road. ' 
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The two giris’ sobools are at Sfaeoganj and Mount Afei. 
'EbuB the pi30g3!oss of girls’ education has not been as strata* 
cular M that of the boys. In 1960-61 there were 164 teachers 
in the boys’ schools, one of them a woman. Fifty-five 
t^lhchers were trained and 109 untrained. Tlio number 
of students in the boys’ schools, in 1960-61 was 3,819; a total 
of 281 girls were attending these schools. 

♦ • 

High and Higher Secondary Schoois 


In 1956-56, there were six high schools —five for boys 
and one for girls. These were — ^the Railw'ay High School, 
Abu Road; the Municipal High School, Abu Read; the 
Municipal High School, Mount Abu; St. Mary’s High School, 
Mount Abu; and the Sophia Convent High School, Mount 
Abu. This number rose to 13 (ten schools for boys and throe 
for girls) in 1960-61. The High School ar Sirohi and the 
Railway High School at Abu Road were upgraded to the 
higher secondary staixdards and new Higher Secondary 
Schools were opened at Pindw'ara, Mandar, Kalandri and 
Rohera. Also, Girls’ High Schools were opened at Sirohi anti 
Abu Road. 

Government High School, Sheoganj . — This school 
was opened as a Darbar Anglo- vernacular Lower Middle 
School in Aprii, 1942 wnth the aid of a donation from 
a philanthropist named Shri Nainnial Khichia (later 
on Rai Saheb). It was raised to the middle standard in 
July, 1943 and renamed H. R. Darbar Middle School. In 
1948 the school was raised to the high school standard and 
affiliated to Rajputana University. Now it is affiliated to 
the Board of Secondary Education, Rajasthan. The school 
has a library with about 3,000 books. There is a small 
hostel run by a Trust w'hich can accommodate 20 students. 
The school has as many as eight play grounds. There are 
600 students and 21 teachers, of whom two are trained. 
As many as 83 students from the backward classes, 25 from 
t^e Scheduled CJastes and 16 from the Scheduled Tribes were 
studying in the school in 1960-61. 

Go^nment High School, Abu Rood . — ^This W’as 
StMed as a primary school in January, 1922 and 
a ^ant of Rs. 1,800/^ annually from the State, 
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the rest of the expenditure being met by the public of Abu 
Road. It was then known as the Barbar An^o-Vemaoular 
School. In 1938-39, it was raised to Middle standard and 
when it shi^d to a new building in September, 1942 it was 
called, the Sir Arthur Lothian English Middle School. After 
the merger, the institution was taken ovot by the municipality 
and in 1953 it was raised to high school standard. The 
school building has 12 rooms and a hall and there is a library 
of 2,639 books. There were 299 students add 10 teachers 
(four trained) in 1960-61. The number of students from tbOi 
backward classes, Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribesj 
in 1980-61 wore 30, 36 and 18 respectively. 


Government High School, Mount This school 

was opened in 1888 as a Hindi-Urdu Madarsa. It was 
raised to middle standard in 1914 and re-iiamod as 
Walter School. It became a high school in 1943. Prior 
to 1957, when it was taken over by the Education 
Department, it was maintained by the municipality and was 
affiliated to tho Board of Secondary Education, Bombay. 
With the addition of four rooms each in 1927 and 1940 
and two rooms in 1959-60, the school building has sixteen 
rooms now. The school library has 3,358 books. In 1960-61 
there were 183 students and 13 teachers (six of them trained). 
There were 16 students from the backward classes, 20 from 
the Scheduled Castes and five from the Scheduled Tribes. 


Higher Secondary SchooU Sirohi . — In 1957-58 it was 
separated from the college and was two years later raised 
to the higher secondary standard. A new building is 
under construction. The school has a hostel accommoda- 
ting 24 students and a library of 8,178 books. A maga- 
zine “Maf Dal” is publislied annually. The **Nai,ya 
Kola Mandir” society of the school gives dramatic performan- 
ces on important occasions. 


Higher Secondary Schodt Bohera . — ^This was opehed 
in July, 1960. At present there are only three olasses-hinth, 
tenth and eleventh and a total of 17 studmits and sev’on 
teachers two of whom are traiiwdV 
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MaUmy Higher Secondary School; Abu Road — Thia 
was started as an anglo-vemacular high school in 1887 W 
the railway ai^horities. It was then affiliated to th« 
Ajmer Board of Education. In 1954 it was affiliated fn 
the Board of Secondary Education, Poona, but, folwL^ the 
[^organisation of States in 1966 and the inoornoration nf 

o“ he 

foM Bajasthan to 

1967. The school building has 16 rooms, a library of 3 518 

books, five play-grounds and laboratory for science 
In 1960-61 there were 304 students and 17 toachom of who^ie 
were trained. In aU, 22 students belonging to the backward 
classes and 27 from the Scheduled Castes ai^^ Tribes 
receiving education in this school in 1960-61. ’ 


T T Secondary School, Kalatidri.— 

In July 1949 this was known as the Darbar Middle School 

secondary standard in July, 
in* There are 17 rooms in the school building, including a 
hall. The school library has 1,575 books. ^ 


The number of students in 1950-51, 1955-56 and 1960-61 
was 192 (189 boys and throe girls), 167 (162 boys and five 
girls) and 147 (136 boys and 12 girls), respectively. The 
number of teachers was 14 (all untrained), 12 (three trained) 
and 12 (five trained), during the three years respectively. The 
number of backward class and Scheduled Caste students was 
26 and 16, 13 and 6 and 14 and three, in 1950-61, 1955-56 
and 1960-61, respectively. 


i^landri has two private hostels for students ^the 

Ptirohit Boarding House and the Jain Boarding House, each 
hating accommodation for 20 students. The school has 
sevmi play-grounds. 


Government Higher Secondary School, Mandar. — ^This 
wa^ etaiied as a primary school in July, 1W3. It was 
npS^aded in July, 1962 to the middle standard and in 
19^7 tp the higher secondary standard. The school has 
a litany ebntaming 1,810 books on various subjects. Iheie 
^ 16 rooms and a haB. 
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In tke yaars 1960-61, 1956-66 ami 1960-61, the ni^ber of 
students was 336, 260 and 186 respectively, and the nuxuW of 
teachers five> eleven and twelve, respectively. In 1960-61 there 
were eight Scheduled Caste students, 12 backward class 
students and two those belonging to the Scheduled Tribes. 


8t. Mary's High School, ML Abu — This was opened 
in 1885 as a high school. The main building was erected 
by the B.B.&.C.I. Railway Companj' in 1887 at a cost 
about a lakh and a half of rupees. The institution camej 
imder private management in 1903. Later, it was taken 
over by the S.P.C. Mission and then by the Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop of Ajmer, In 1929 the Irish Christian Brothers 
took charge and they still run the school. 


The .school building is now owned by the Central 
P.W.D. and is leased free of charge. A second storey has 
been added to the main buildmg in recent years and there is 
also a new laboratory block. The school library has about 
2,500 books. The number of students has increased from 
about 90 in 1930-31 to 143 in 1950-51, 246 in 1956-56 and 
316 in 1960-61, There are 12 teachers, most of them Chris- 
tian Brothers. About 75 per cent of the students am 
boardws. 


OovernmerU Higher Secondary School, Pvndwara . — 
Opened as a primary school in 1926, it was upgraded to 
middle standard in 1948 and to the higher secondary 
standard in July, 1956. The building belongs to the (^vern- 
mwit. There are 17 class rooms, of which two were cons- 
tructed in 1966 and five in 1960. 


At present (1960-61) the number of students is 260 and 
that of teachers 16. The library has 2,647 books. 
scho^ has 10 play-grounds. "Hiere is, however, no hostel 
ucoohimoda%n . 


(government 0irW High School, 8trohi.--J^wetBd em 
a wopiaeolM pamAxy school about 1930 by the B^arbm*, 
!|pil was raised to the middle standard in 1954 and 
paylliigli school sta»fU!|ird in July, 1968. The school baiB' 
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in-iU baa 13 roomn. Thore wore 121 students arid nine 
teaob^ (five trained) in 1960-61. The controlling authority 
is the l>0piity Director of iiducation stationed at Jodhpur, 

Vedic Kanya Vidyalaya High School, Ahu Road . — 
This institution came into existence in 1941 as a primary 
school. It became a middle school in 1958, and high school 
in I960. It is run by the Arya Samaj, Abu Road, ai»d is 
aided by the Grr, veriunent. There are nine class rooms and 
a small library of 800 books. The school started with 11 
students in 1940-41, but the number had risen to 230 by 
1960.61 and 283 by 1960-61. In the last iiamed year there 
were 'three trained and six untrained teachers; 36 students 
from the backward classes and five from the Scheduled Castes 
were receiving education. 

Sophia Convent U igh School^ Mt. Ahu .. — ^This school was 
started by nuns of the order of Mary of tlu! Angels. 
In 1951, it was taken over by the Mission Sister . of 
Ajmer. Apart from the Cambridge Overseas Sjhool 
Certificate Examination, st.iuienfcs are prepared for the 
examinations of the Trinity College of Music, London. 
The school receives aid from the Rajasthan Education 
Department. It has 11 class rooms, a large hall, a library 
of 3,009 books and a hostel which can acoommoiate about 
130 students. In 1960-61, there were 201 students, 

Colle(fes 


The only college in the district is at Sirohi. It was 
oliginally started as a Darbar Primary School m 1879 and 
Was raised to middle standard in 188o. In 1916, the school 
was transferred to a new building and ro-named as Colvin 
Hi£rh School though high school classes were actually started 
cmly in 1929. Originally, subjects were taught accordmg to 
^ SpV*-" Wd down by AU»b»tad the 

■ ■obool w»8 nfffliated to the Ajmer Board of “d 

:t»n to the University of fejputona. ““sfand Zame 
xa&iM to the Intermediate standard ir 1952-53 ana neoame 
^Hege in 195-. The high school classes were 

sepaira^ the same year. 

. .. lae ooUege bnadtog is » d™“^aeuttier namrir 

=*26 rooBW .and a hall. Tbew are three Eaoultms, nameiy. 
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Arts, Commerce and Science. The Science Faculty has four 
departments, physics, chemistry, botany and zoology. There 
are separate laboratories for each. A sum of Rs. one lath 
has been sanctioned for the construction of a separate 
science block. 

The college has a well- equipped library containing, about 
8,68(f books; There are several play-grounds and a hostel 
having accommodation lor 32 students. A new and big^^ 
hostel is to be constructed. In 1960-61, there were 20l 
students, of whom 66 were in the Science Faculty, 106 in 
Arts and 30 in Commerce. The staff consisted of 22 lecturers.^ 

The following table sums up the progress made in the 
district, in the matter of educational facilities since the 
formation of Rajasthan; — 


1860-61 

1960-61 

Primary Schools . . 

68 

270 

Middle Schools 

3 

21 

High & Higher Secondary Schools . . 

2 

13 

Colleges . . 

• * 

1 

Montessori Schools 

1 

2 

Totai, 

74 

307 


The above table shows that the number of schools has 
increased four-fold within a decade. This is due partly to 
the inclusion of the Abu area in the district in the year 1966, 
but more especially, to the government policy of repidly sprea- 
ding educational facilities under the Five Year Plans. 

LITERACY AND EDUCATIONAL STAtTDARD^, 

Literacy 

According to the Census of 1961, general iitera<^ ua 
this distriot was 6.9 per cent. Among males, it was l|.89 
per p^t.and among females 2.0 per cent. It was much 
in url^n than in rural ar^s. In urban area it w^ 23^0 fier 
cent (^6.6 p^ cent males and 9.70 per cent femai^ and, In 
ru^ area it was 4.80 per cent (8.6 per dmt 

v^ent females). According to the Basic l^uoationid 
B^iiilistics 1962, publish^ by the : ]^ireotoi:«1»s^a^ 

Bj^ssthan, ths pero^tage ^ 1960-61 in Um» 
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district T)(%ks 13.9. Among males it was 21.2 and among 
females, 6.2. 

Educational standards 

According to the Census Report of 1951, the number of 
those who had passed the middle school was 1.517 of whom 
1,474 were males and 43 females. A total of 112 persons 
had * laassed the Intermediate (110 males and* two 
females). Graduates numbered 68 (66 males and two fe- 
males) and post-graduates 10. Only 33 persons possessed 
techmcal qualifications; one in teaching, one in engineering, 
one in agriculture, one in veterinary, 22 in law and seven in 
medicine. 

In 1961 there were 49,07? literates in the district of 
whom 3,230 possessed qualifications equivalent to matricula- 
tion and above. The number of male literates was 38,419 
while that of female literates Avas 10.654. The number of 
males possessing qualifications equivalent to niatricnlation 
and above was 2,972, while th<> number of suoh females was 
only 268. The literates fo’med 13.9 per cent of the population. 
The male literates foimed 21.2 per rent of the male popula- 
tion, While the female literates formed 6.2 per cent of female 
mpulaticn. The literates can be classified as (1) simple 
literates who do not possess any educational qualifications, 
that is, those who can write a letter and also can read one 
and understand its • meaning, (2) those who have passed 
primary or junior basic examination and (3) those who 
have passed the matriculation or higher examinations. 
According to this classification, the number of simple literates 
was 44,604 of whom 34,282 were males emd 10.322 females. 
There were 1,239 persons who had passed primary or junior 
basic exammations, 1,166 cf whom were males and 74 
femalefi. Expressed in terms of percentages, more literates 
formed 12.6 per cent of the population and the persons who 
had passed the primary or junior basic examinations, formed 
0.4 per cent while those who had passed the matriculation 
. OT higheT examinations, formed 0.9 per cent of the population. 

' ; natu- 

rally hi^er among the urban population than among the 
rurad popolatioii. In urban areas mere literates formed 33.2 
per bmi of the population.^ The eoiTe^ndihg figure for 
the liirtit axee (rf the district was only 8.6 per cent. .Similarly, 
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ijie numlx?!- of persons -w-Iio liave passed the , prumuM*^ ori' ' 
Junior I'asie t'sam'ration foimed 0.32 per cent of wte popai»-c 
tion in -the urban area as ccmpa'Y^d with 0.36 per cent in lie 
rural art a. Tlie pel sons who passed the mahritmlnlii^ <x 
higfier t'xam nalions formed 4.37 jior cent of the population 
in tJhe urban as ecmpai’ed with 0^.23 pir cent in the,ru-al 
areas. 

Education of Women 

Vl^ to about 1930, scant attention was paid td the' 
t duf atit n of m ( men. At that time, the only schools to 
■w liieh we men weie admitted were tt^e laUwiay schools and 
ftie La'\iT<n« e Stft’ot'l at Mt. Abu. Tuere were no vemaoulai 
girts’ school. It Avas only in the early thirteea that a girlsA 
school -was t.ptntd at Sirobi by the Darbar. At the time of\ 
Jt;51 Census, the pcr(ontage.s t)f female literac^y was 9.70 and \ 
] .0 in the urban aaid the i iiml art as resjxujtively. At present 
(1961 ) there aie three giiLs’ high schools at Sirohi, Abu Boad 
and Mt. Abu and three middle stdiools at Roheia, Sheoganj 
ttnri Mt. Abu. In ilu- nual ui’eas there are no girls’ schools, 
but fttaJiila ihondah an^ oig. nised by tbe j'anchayat samitis. 
Girls are, of ctnirsts iiermitted to aitond aU primary schools 
but in ])[actiee very few do so as the jioople aiAj not yet 
nientally jnepared to ijeimil their daughters to attend 
tr!U(ati< nal jiiistitiitions wherti boj^s are also admitted. 
Education of Backward Classes ' 

It -was not bt'fore the third decade of the pi’esent century 
tlx.t an a1t<mpt was made to ineourage education among 
tie backward (^lasses. Ab(>ut 1§26, primjuy schools for 
Girnsias wciie started by tlie Da' bar and in 1930 there were 
t(-n such sebools. In 1938*39 ec.nti'ol of these schools was 
tiansfi'vred, to the Revenue Department of the State “in 
vitw of the growing stress laid on lural reconstauction.”* 
In 1046, a primary seliool, tbe Hax'ijan Fathshala, was opened , 
at Sirf’hi, At present, there are no separate schools for ba'ik*< 

V ard classes but tor the Schedule d ( ‘astes and Tribes there is 
an o, shram school at Niclialgarh in the Abu Read panohayiit 
samili area wl tie students me givtn fiee tuition, board as&ai 
lodging. At Pinduara and Sivofii, there me hosttds 
8tttde|tts bekajging to the backward classes, Sotidid: 

Wtvli%e Department itms schools for the Sc^hedtiled Cast<» 
and *^1:08 and in 1960*61, 5,121 students irdmtiiese classes/ 
weie receiving education. Of these, 3,877 iv;are in 
schools, 930 in middle schools, 994 in high achonds mid 
in the ctillege. 

of ths BUrcAi i 
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PCtOftBSSlONAL AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND COLLBGEES. 

Th,ei^ is a Senior Teachers’ Trainmg Certificate Sehool 
Sit Sheoganj for the tiaining of teachers. It "was started in 
Jtily » 1956. In 1960-61, theane weie 100 students and 11 tea- 
chers. There is a hostel for the students. At Abu Boad, 
railway station thei-e a:e tw6 technical training institutions 
for class IV traffic staff of the Railways. A tjaining college 
for police persoimels factions at Mt. Abu; details are given in 
the chapter on Law & Order and Justice. 

Special Schools 

There are no special schools for the cultivation of fine 
arts though music and dancing are taught in some of the girls’ 
schools. 

Social Education 

An experiment in adult literacy •\^'as Ixiguu in 1940 and 
as an incentive those attending classes regularly were given 
cash awards. After the fomiation of Rajasthan, social 
education schemes wore taken up under the development 
programmes. The Social Welfare Department ct the State 
Government has its own schemes, prominent among which 
are the setting up oi two part-time social c ducation centres, 
one at Sirohi (Moghwal-ki-Bas+i) and the other at Sheoganj 
(Banjan Basti) for persons belonging to the Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes. Another full-time socif*! education centre at 
Mt, Abu is also exclusive ly for the Scht duled Castes and Tribes. 

At Sirohi theie are two Sanskar Kendras one for men 
ai?d the other for women, which are open to all classes of 
pi^de. In the rural areas the samitis conduct night classes 
uskdii the overall supervision of Social Education Oigani^rs. 
Tuuih oljUbs, Mahila Mandals and Sal Vatikas are organteed 
and social equation is imparted through audio-visual aids. 
Oram Kakis and Greini Batkins have been appointed to persu- 
ade women to Join these programmes and’ classes. Accoi’ding 
to the Statistical Abstract Rajasthan, 1961, there were 88 
schools for special education e.g. dancing, music etc. 

CULTURE 

tirere oowt poets the time of the princely 

jbut none achieved any substantial fame except 
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Adh* Dursa and Adha Opa. They composed veraes 
in Dingal. Maharao Surtan patronised Adha Dursa and 
granted him a jagir. 

Mandan Bandharad, well kno'^ 16th century authot of 
the popular Gujarati works ‘Pr^bodh BatHsi' EtiJkmcmgada 

and the Ramayana, belonged to Sirohi. The rl|mted 
historian Gurishankar Hirachand Ojha was bom in Biohera 
village in Sirohi State in 1863. Modern authors like Ap^ndi, 
Gokidbhai Bhatt and Bhimashankar Sharma belong to this 
area. Bhimashankar Sharma, a loadinsr lawyer and poli<4 
tician of Sirohi staitcd a Gujarati foiti^htly the- *StroM 
Sandesh* in the year 1936 with a view to bring about political^ 
awakening among the inhabitants of the Sirohi State. 

Libraries 

Apart from those attached to the schools and the 
college, which are in a sense private libraries, there are 
three public libraries. These are: th»: Sameshwar library, 
Sirohi, the Tahsil library, Sheoganj and the Municipal library 
at Mt. Abu. The first and second are linder the InsjiectoT 
of Schools whereas the tlib-d is maintained by the Mimicipal 
Committee. A reading room is also maintained at Sirohi by 
the Municipal Committee, Sirohi. 

Skri Sarneshwar District Library, Sirohi.— •’Before 

construction of the present building in 1954, the library had 
been functioning in one of the rooms of the Sal Mandir since 
1948. In 195<>, it was re-named as Shri Sarneshwar District 
Library. At present there are 6,117 books. In the beginning 
there were only 150 members but by 1956-66 the mimbership 
had risen to 300 and by 1960-61 to 823. The library subs- 
cribes to 40 periodicals, of which six are dailies, eight woeMies 
and 26 monthlies. The staff consists of a librarian, a clmdt 
and a peon. The working hours are 7 a.m. to 11 a.ni. 
and 5 p.m. to 9 p.m. in summer and 8 a.m. to 12 noon and 
4 p.m. to 8 p.m. in winter. Atfached to the library bui!din|f 
is a park with two fountains, erected by the public ei Sirohi 
in 196^. A youth club is also run in its premises. Tha- 
youth - club has about 50 members. - 

tahsil L&>rary, Sheoganj. — This library was opened hai. 
November, 1956. At prei^ty thwe are 2,218 bdblci. 
J^taberahip is free, 'the staff conidillts of a library clerk 
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P^luilAbrar>4, Mt. Ahu , — Sot up in 1930 and main- 
1 «1 ««W 5 « ^ patronised by the 

eS'to 1.««> 


^ Meading Boom at Sirohi.-The municipal committee at 
^ reading room which xvas started in January 
1969. There 18 no staff except for a peon, who opens 
the room in the evening for two hours. The number of dailv 
readers p between 20 and 25. The annual expenditure oii 
the readmg room including lighting is about Rs. 300/-. 

Botanical and Zoological Gardens 


.The Superintendent of Gardens for Jodhpur and Bikaner 

divisions mamtains six ornamental gardens in this district 
Four of these are at Sirohi viz. the Gandhi Park, -the Library 
Park) the Circiiit House Garden and the Sarupvilas Garden 
and two viz. Kota and Dholpur House Gardens, at Mt. Abu. 


A children’s park is maintained by the municipal 
^mmittee of Shohi. It is located in front of the Power 
House and was constructed in tJie year 1958. An amount 
of Rs. 1,600/- is spent yearly on its mafntenance. 


Three parks are maintained by the muni(iipal committee 
at ^.bu Road. They arc tiio Shanti Kunj Park (constru c.ted 
in 1947-48), Gandhi Park (constiuoted in 1952-53) and the 
River Park (constructed in 1954-55). 


The municipality at Mt. Abu maintains fou • puks— -two 
at Ifakhi X<ake, one at the Bender Mare Lake and one in front 
of the Public Library. A terrace garden at the Nakhi Lake, 
an Orchard near the Soda Water well and six ‘traffic island’ 
toe also maintained by the municipality. All these 
ptokk and gardens, except the Orchard, are of long standing. 
The Orchard came into existence in 1959. 


, Sheoganj munioipaiity maintains two parks-a 
pnBjIle ptok and a children’s park. The former has been 
in existence smee pre-in dependence times; the later was 
eonstmoted in 1968. 
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Thfie is h inibiio park at Pindwara which is tnstBtaiiied 
by the munieipal committee. It was constnictod during thii 
yeai 195() and is situated on the station road. 

Thi'ce nurseries are maintained in the district, one 
by the Agriculture Department at Mt. Abu and the othar two 
by the panchayat saniitis at Pindwara and Sirol»i. 



CHAPTER XVI 

.IPIDIOAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 

EARLY HISTORY 

Before the 19th century, when modem moihodR of 
treatment were unknowm in the area, four classes of persons 
monopolized the field of medical science. These wore 
niidym or Hindu physicians, hakims or Muslim ]>hysi(iaj\s, 
Hindu and Muslim ascetics an<l, lastly, Tihopns, who w’cre 
experts in curing snake-bite. In the hilly ami foi.-o,st 
areas, whore snakes wei-e very common., the services of 
those Bhopas were ramdi in demand. Their cliief method- 
sucking out the poison by means of a horn (.s'cewf/i), is still 
used among the Bhils and (Vi: asias of the Bhula and Valeria 
areas of the district. The hakims and vaidyas'used herbal 
remedies, where as the asc-etics claimed to effect cures 
through spiritual power. Tl\e vaidyas had no dispensaries, 
medicinal compounds 1 eirg usually ]ne})artul in tl.e temples. 

Almost all types of fever, oml especially malaria (wliioh 
was locally known as jadi) were lieated with decoctions 
of ginger, black pepper and vimgilor, in some cases opium 
was also used. Many of the people I'.ad much faith in tea 
to ward off or cut short attacks of fever. For small-pox, 
people re8ort.ed to the wwship of the goddess— and 

burned donkey-dung n.ear th( jiatw.nt. Some diseases, 
particularly those of the stomach, wore treated liy branding 
the affected part with a red-hot article, usually a chilam 
(smoking pipe). Oases of rabies wore taken to the temple 
of Wanesbw ar Mahadeo in Shec^ganj tahsil and lepers bathed 
in a kund in the tomido of Saranoshwar or woi'sbipped 
tree. 

^Siirgery was in the bands of barbers and Zwrdhs, 
wbci used their own' crude methods to set fractures or to 
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amputate a limb. Patiorts were usually qinetened by a 
dose of opium and knives v ere passed through a flame ter 
sterilization. 

EPIDEMICS 

Epidemics were fortunately of rare occurrence and 
most of those, which did occur could usually be traced 
to pilgrims returning from far-off shrines. Adams^ men- 
tions that cholera had broken out in epidemic form dpring 
the years 1883, 1887, 1890, 1892, 1893, 1895 and 1896, 
When the famine struck the tomtory in 1899-1900, cholera |' 
appeared once again \’iith small-pox in an epidemic form! 
and took a heavy toli of life. Sporadic cases of cholera \ 
were also recorded d rrmg the years 1876-76, 188S, 1891 \ 
and 1944-46. The mortality figures due to these epidemics ' 
for the above years are as below: — 


Year 

Deaths 

Year 

Deaths 

1883 

61 



1887 

26 

1893 

61 

1890 

96 

1896 

17 

1892 

37 

1896 

64 


According to the Sirohi State Administration Reports, 
in each case the State Goveinmont took strong remedial 
measures. Isolation huts weio built, poor-houses washed 
and drinking water wells disinfected with pei magnate, 
lime or alum. Special guards were po.sted at the wells to 
ensure that a single pot was used. Travellers were kept 
in quarantine for at least five days, the clothes and bedding 
of those who died of cholera, were bunit and medicines 
were distributed in the affected areas. 

A bubonic plague epidemic was recorded in ,1836 
and there were further visitations in the years 1 896-, 97, 
1904-06, 1907-08 and 1917-18. In the last -named yeax, 
quarantine posts were immediately estajblishod mid certain 
villages were vacated. None the loss the plague took 1,686 
lives. 


Malmia assumed epidemic form in 1908-09, 1909-10 
and ld4t6-46. The widesproftd influenza epidemic of 1917-18 
hlajmed 10,793 lives in this area and small-pox kiUdd 1,610 


I, Rajpats&a Statas, p. 316. 
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p90p]o in 1929-30. In the year 1922-23, dengue fever waa 
Iffevalent in epidemic form and a large section of the popu- 
lation -was affected. ' 

Medical InetitiitionB 

The first medical institution on modern lines was 
opeiwl about 1836-37 at Brinpura for troops of the old 
Jodhpur Legion and was known as the Regimental Hospital. 
A few years later, two hospitals were set up at Mount Abu- 
one for invalid British soldiers and the other for the civil 
population. The former was known as sanitarium and 
was opened in 1845 and the latter was known as the RaJ- 
putsna Agency Hospital. 


In the year 1868, a dispensary was opened at Sirohi 
by the State. The people were not. attracted to this insti- 
tution in the beginning for fear of losing their caste but 
gradually, by gentle persuasion and from obvious usefulness 
and benefits, people resorted to the European system of 
treatment. In the same year, two other dis^nsiries 
came into existence— one at Mount Abu and the other at 
Anadra. Both of these charitable dispensaries were run 
mainly from voluntary contributions. The Anadra dis- 
pensary was, however, wound up in 1887 and its staff 
transferred to Abu Road. 

Thus, in the year 1880-81, there were six medical 
institutiO'ns in the State, viz., one at Erinjmra, one at 
Sirohi, three at Mount Abu and. one at Anadra. The number 
of pationts treated by these institutions in 1881 was 6,146 
and the number of operations perfomied was 286. The 
dally average of indoor and outdoor patients in the same 
year was, 6.63 and 68.50, respctively. The above figures 
do iiot include the number of patients treated in the hos- 
pitals at Abu (Sanitarium and Rajputana Agency) and 
!]%jnpura (Regimental Hospital). 

In the year 1891, the number of medical institutions 
remained the same, the Anadra dispensary .having been 
.replaced by the new- one at Abu Road. The number of 
patmnts continued to increa^. In this year, the total 
numlsHec .oC T^tients treated in these institutions, excluding 
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the Rogitnotital Hospital, Rajput ana Agency Hospital acwl 
Saiutariiini at Moun< Abu, was 11,720 and the ©iferations 
porfonned were 828. 

The clis|wnsary, which w'as set up at Sirohi in the year 
1808, sliiftod to a now buil<lmg in 1897 and came to Ite 
known as Crosthw^ite Hospital. This now building provided 
an. aocoimnodation. for 24 indoor ])ationts. 

In th-' year 1893, a dispensary was opened at Sh’eogatij. 
The buildii'.g proved inadequate and consequently it was 
h'fto 1 t ^ I new iHiilding in 1899. In 1897, at ‘this dis- 
pensary 82 operations were iierformed and 1,903 patients 
were treated. ' \ 

In the last decade of the l.ist century, two new medical 
institutions woro opened —a hospital at Abu Road by the 
raihvay aulhoritias for the benefit of their employees and a 
dispensary at Sirohi, known as Palace Dispensary. Thus, 
in 1901, there woro nine medical institutions in the area. 

In moinory cf Lt. (jol. Adams, a hospital was opened 
at JTouni Abu in the year 1902. This hosjutal replaced 
the old Raj^nitana Agency Hospital and the charitable 
dih])eus‘iry. 

Evcluding the figures of Sanitarium hospital at Mount 
Abu, tj'o RaiJw'aj' Hos])ital, Abu Road, Regimental Hospital, 
Ei inpura and Palace Dispensary Sirohi, the number of 
patients treated in the above institutions in the year 1901 
wiis 25,(556 and the number of operations performed was 
1,312. 


In 1907, tii.oj’o w'^ere eight medical institutions in the 
area— seven hospitals and one dispensan . Some of those 
. institutions woro maintained by the Darbar, other by 
charity and some by the British Government. The parti- 
culars are as under : — 


Maintained ]>y 
Darbar. 


1 


I. Oostltoit© Hos- 


No ot Maintaineci Iby 
beds. British Govt, 

2 3 

24 1. ISaiuteaiiiB). Hos- 

pital 


‘ScTnf 

beds. 

•4 
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ir 

1 

2 

3 

4 

2. Shepganj Hospital 
Sheoganj. 

12 

2. Military Hospital, 
Ei-inpura. 

45 

3. Palace Dispen- 
sary, Sirohi. 



t 





Maintained by Govt, 
and private subscrip- 
tion. 

No. of 
beds. 

Maintained by Raj- 
putana-Malwa Rly. 

No. of 
beds. 

1. Civil Hospital, Abu 
Road. 

4 

1. Railway Hospital 
Abu Road. 

7 

2. Adams’ Memorial 

12 




Hospital, Mr . Abu 


The civil licspital at Aim Road v'as taken over by 
the Darbar in May, 1918. 

In the years that followed, more medical institutions 
were established. These were : — («) dispensaries at Mandar 
( 1921 - 22 ), Kalandri (19i:8), Sarupganj and Palri (1939), 
Pindwara ( 1943 - 44 ), Rohera (1947), Jawal aiid Anadra 
( 1960 ); the dispensary at Sarupganj was closed in 1943-44 
an4 that at Pam in 1941-42 due to want of patients, {h) 
a li^ana H(»pital at Sirob' (1933-34). {<•.) a maternity home 
(Hesi^bai Maternity Home) was attached to Sameshwar 
Bi^iansary at Abu Road (July 1943). (J) two 

centres; one attached to the dispensary at Abu Road (19«8) 
and the other to the Crosthwaite Hospital at Sirohi (1933). 

Besides the above institutions, which were maintained 
% IImj State before merger in Rajasthan-, there were two 
more, Railway hospital at Abu Road maintained by the 
railwsy authorities and the Adams’ Memorial Hospital at 
Mount. Abu, which was run by the Bombay Government 

tiflim 
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It vi'ill be interesting to compare the nunsber of the 
patients treated during the past decades. During the year 
1881, a total of 5,146 patients were treated whereas in 1891 
and 1901 the number rose to 11,720 nud 26,666 respeotivoly. 
The number increased in the succeeding years. In the year 
1910-11, 19,126 outdoor and 138 indoor patients were 

treated, whereas in 1920-21 the nimibcr was 23,386. outdoor 
and 115 indoor patients. In 1930-31, the number rose to 
52,418 outdoor patients and 226 indoor patients and ip 
1940-41, it was 89,761 outdoor and 475 indoor patienfe. 
Hovever, these figures do not indicate the exact nuinb^ 
of 11)6 patients treated l)o<‘ause the patients treated at 
hospitals, which did not keep records, are not included. 

VITAL STATISTICS 

The registration of births and deaths was started in 
1893* at Sirohi, Kalandri, Ihndwaia, Rohera, Sheoganj, 
Mandar and Abu Road, but the statistics wore not very 
reliable because tlic woi'k was not pro[K)rly organised. 
'Between the years 1893-1900, the aiinnal average nunilwr 
of registered births and deaths in Sirohi town was 75 and 
150 respectively. Assuming the population of the town 
to be 6,207 at that time, the death and birth ratio per mile 
comes to twenty-foim atid twelve. During the years 1893 
and 1900 the reported inunber of births .was 124 and 62 
re 8 poctivol 3 ^, wdiereas the number deaths during the year 
1900 was 490 (a year of famine). Tlw population of the 
ttwn fell to 6,651 by 1901. However, the death and birth 
ratio decreased during the next five years when the annual 
average number w'as found to be 75 and 73. The actual 
figurr.s for 1906 were : deaths 81 and births 46. 

Adams had made an interesting study of the vital 
statistics of the Sirohi town (from 1894 to 1^7) and found 
that the births in the last six months of the ypr generally 
exceeded those in the first six months, excepting} 
which stood high as regards birth rate. When in 1904'^, 
figures for seven big towns wore ooUeoted it was fonnd 
there were 386 deaths and 381 births, bringing the death 
rate to 15.1 and birth rate to 16.2. 


1. Adsma howevear, gives tiiie date m 1$^ in hh Wadjem RsJgatMW 
fitotei, p.$04. 
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The records of deaths and births are kept by the muni- 
cipal committee in the urban areas and by Panchayat 
Samitis in the rural areas. According to the report of the 
Dirootorato of Medical and Health Services for 1960, in that 
year the total number of recorded births in tne five report- 
ing towns (Pindwara, Abu^Road, M<mt\t Abu, Sirohi and 
Shwganj) was 479, i. e., a ratio of 11.7 per 1,000 of popu- 
lation while the number of deaths was 343, i. e., a ratio of 
8.4 per. 1,000 of population. It must be kept in mind that 
whereas deaths are fairly accurately recorded by adding 
the figures from burning ghats and burial grounds, those 
i'cr births aro always under -estimated because most of them 
take place in the homo and a large number are not reported. 
These figures definitely show an increase in population. 

Oansesol Deaths 


The deaths registereil in 1960 
causes: 

wore duo to the follow- 

Malaria 


38 

Other fevtrs 

• • * • 

51 

Respiratory Di.soasos 

• • • • 

36 

Tuberculosis 

• • • • 

8 

Small-pox 

• • • « 

82 

Dysentery and Diarrhoea . . 

• • • • 

11 

Maternal deaths . , 

• • • • 

4 

Injuries and, suicides 

• • • • 

7 

Other causes 

. . 

106 


Total 

343 


These figures indieaite that small-pox has a high inci- 
dence in the district. The other causes ct deaths arc speci- 
tic, fevers, malaria and respiratory diseases. 

The following table sliuws the total number of record- 
ed bir^s and deaths in the urban areas in the recent years:-— 

Year ^ 1965 1956 1957 19r>8 1959 1900 

- 2 3 4 6 6 7 

Total Deaths 482 1,492 67 271 ~263 343 

T^tal Births , 760 2,424 77 404 639 479 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Death rate per thou- 
sand 

3,0 

7.5 

10.3 

3.6 

6.1 

8,4 

Birth rate per thou- 
sand 

6.0 

12.3 

11.8 

5.4 

t 

13.1 

i 

11.7 


Longevity 

From a saii)]»le siirvo}' con.dnotorl in 1951, it was foundl 
t.hat, out of 2,89,791 iwrsons, 33.2 "o wero undw the age 
of 15 years, 24.2 % wore between the ago group of 15 to 34, 
15.4 % between the age groxip of 35 to .54 and 9.2 were above 
the age of 55 years. The big drop after 55 years .shows 
that the oxi)eotation of life is ratJier low. 

COMMON DISEASES 


The common diseases in the district are: tul)erculosis, 
avitaminosis, anaemia, guineaworm, urinary .stone, malaria, 
and dysei\tery. Majoi' K. 15. Erskine remarks: “Dysentery 
ar.d diarrhfjea are not uncommon between September and 
Noveml>er and amoi\g other ailments may be mentioned 
pneumonia, rheumatism, gumoaworm, enlargement of 
spleen, ulcers and absc(>sses”. The munbor of persons 
suffering from these di.soases during the year 1955-56 and 
1960-61 in the district arc shovni as under: — 



1965-56 

1960-61 

Tuberculosis 

641 

968 

Avitaminosis 

1,792 

1,664 

Anaemia 

1,229 

2,136 

(Juinoa-worm 

225 

m 

tlrinary stone 

284 

696 

Malaria 

14^11 

77 ^ 

Djfenteiy 

4^24 

6,021 
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From the above statement it may be seen that while 
there is considerable decrease in the oases of malaria and 
guinea-worm, there is sizeable increase in other diseases. 
This may be ascribed to the merger of Abu area in the dis- 
trict in 1956. Guinea-wonn is most prevalent in ^hera 
village. The decrease in malarial cases is due to an intensive 
anti-malaria compaign conducted by a malaria eradication 
unit with headquarters at Jalore. 

'A Food Inspector, vrith headquarters at Sirohi, takes 
samples ot food, ghee, sweets, milk etc., to check adultera- 
tion. He works under the supervision of the Chief Medical 
Officer at Sirohi. 

Infirniitieg 

The number of persons affected with various infir- 
mities, excluding deaf-mutes, fell from 1,294 in 1891 
(1,162 blind, 85 insane and 47 lepers) to 161 in 1901 (1.56 
blind, 4 insane and one leper). This enormous decrease 
of more than 87 per cent was due in part to the famine of 
1899-1900 and the diminution in the number of the blind, 
may perhaps be ascribed to some extent, to the spread of 
vaccination and the greater readiness of the people to resort 
to hospital treatment. According to the Census Report 
of 1951, there were 727 blind (304 males and 423 females), 
69 insane (52 males and 17 females), 71 deaf-mutes (26 
males and 45 females) and 4 lepers (2 males and 2 females). 
Thus the number of blind remained the highest. 

BOSPlXAbS AHD DISPENSARIES 


There are eight hospitals of the State Government 
in the district. Of these six are in the urban areas and the 
rest in the rural areas. 

EriiSa Anas 


Jfole BospUdt, Skohi. — ^l^is was started as a dispensary 
in 1868, the building having been constructed in the previous 
year by the Darbar. lii 1897, it shifted to a m<»e spacious 
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building and came to be known as Orosthwaite Hospital after 
the name of Robert J. Crosthwaite Agent to the Governor 
General for Rajputana. This new building initialljr provided 
aooommodation for 24 indoor patients. New additions and 
alterations were made during the succeeding years and in 
1940-41, four family wards were constructed and a number of 
new surgical instruments were purchased. To improve the 
supply of water to the hcspital, a well was dug in the 
year 1944-45. ' 

* i* 

At present (1960), there aie facilities for surgical 
operations. X-ray and pathological examination. These|, 
are done in the pathological laboratory of the hoppital., 
There are seven rooms for use as private wards. Attached - 
to this hospital is an anti-rabic centre under the charge 
of one of the doctors of the hospital. There are 38 beds, 
of whi( h 31 are fer males and 7 for females. The number 
includes two beds for T.B. patients. The treatment is free. 
The sanctioned staff of the hospital in 1960-61 includes 
two Civil Assistant Surgeons (Class-I), three Civil Assistant 
SmgeoDS (Class II), eleven compounders, one midwife, one 
staff-nurse and eieven class IV servants. Tlie Chief Medical 
Officer is the in-cliorgo of the hospital. 


Zenana Hospital, Sirohi . — This hospital was construc- 
ted in the memory of late Her Highness Rathodji 
Sbri Gopal Kunwar ba-Sahiba. The building was 
completed in 1932-33, whereas the hospital actually 
started functioning in 1933-34 under a qualified lady 
doctor, with one qualified nur^ and several dais. 
In succeeding years, additions arid alterations were made 
to the building. In 1943-44, three family wards were added 
and in 1945-46, a pump was fitted in the hospital well to 
facilitate the supply of water. There are 18 be^ at p’eaent 
including two beds for T. B. patients. The sanctioned 
staff of the hosiiitaJ in 1960-61 is ; one Civil Assistant Surgeon 
(Class I), one Civil Assistant Surgeon (Glass II), two staff- 
nurses, one midwife, one compounder and seven , qlass TV 
staff. 


Adams Memorial Mt. Abui--^e Adams 

Hf>spital was opened in the year 1902 in the inemory 
. of I/t, Col. Adams. The hos^tal took the ^iaris of 
I th^ old Bajprilana Agimoy Hosptal aa^ ohsadtahlo 
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dispensary. The controlling authority tdl 1947 was the Civil 
togeon, Ajmer and then tlie Chief Medical Officer of Sirohi 
till 1953» when it passed over to Bombay State. Since 
November, 1966 it is under the Chief Medical Oflicer of the 
Sirohi district. During the year 1960-61, the sanctioned 
strei^th of the staff was : one Civil Assistant Surgeon 
(Class I), one Civil Assistant Surgeon (Class TI), one staff 
nurse,. . one midwife, two compounders and five class IV 
staff. The hospital provides 18 beds, out of which 12 
are for males a-nd the rest for females, including two maternity 
beds. Facilities like X-ray and pathological laboratory 
are available. There arc two private wards. 


Mule Hospitalt Sheoganj.-^This dispensary at 
Sheoganj was opened in 1893 A.D., then known 
as charitable dispensary. In 1897, 82 operations were 
performed and 1,903 patients treated at this dispensary. 
The building being inadequate, it was shifted to a new 
buildii’.g in 3809. Tlie successive years showed a rise in the 
number ol puiicnts. Lx 1910-11, the number of patients 
treated was 8,602, in 1920-21, it was 6,861, in 1935-36, 
it rose to 12,189 and in 1940-41 it was 8,595. Tno recent 
figures for 1955-56 and 1960-61, were 27,635 and 32,450 
patients. The dispensary shifted to a new building in Jan- 
uary 1950. At present (1960) the sanctioned strength of 
staff is one Civil Assistant Surgeon (Class II), one nurse-dai, 
two compounders and three class IV staff. There ore nine 
beds, live for males and the rest for females. 


Ztmmu Hospital, Sheoganj.-^-Thia dispensary for 
women started functioning in 1961. The sanctioned 
staff in 1960 was one Civil Assistant Surgeon (Class II), 
one Staff nurse, one midwife, one compounder and four 
class IV staff. There are eight beds in the dispensary. 


Hospitalt Pindmim . — ^This dispensary 

opeaaed in 1943-44, and was shifted to a new 
bnildifig in 1946. In 1943^44, the dispensary 

treated ^7,073 patients and this number rose to 28,797 
hi 19^61, The sanctioned staff in 1960f61 consisted of 
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one Civil Assistant Surgeon (Class II), one uurse-dai two 
compounders and three class IV staff. 


Rural Areas 


Oovernment Hospital, 5o^em.— It was established 
by the Sirohi State in' 194-7. At present (IR60), 
it has a sanctioned staff of one Civil Assistant Surgeon 
(Class II), one compounder, one dai and three class IV 
staff. There are six beds, four fcr males and two 
for females. 


Government Hospital, Jawal. — ^The dispensary started 
in 1950 by donations. At present there are eight beds, 
out of which six are for males and two for females. 
The sanctioned staff in 1960-01 consisted of one Civil 
Assistant Surgeon (Class II), cne nutse-dai, one 
compounder and three class IV staff. 

Dispensaries 


There are altogether five dispensaries in the district. 


Government Dispensary, J/awdar.—This dispens^ 
was opened in 1921-22 and was shifted to a new building 
in 1940-41. In the year 1921-22, the dispensary treated 
a total number of 731 patients and this number rose 
to 7,894 in 1940-41, whereas in 1960-61, the number 
is 38,633. The sanctioned staff for the dispensary 
in 1960-61 consists of one Civil Assistant Surgeon (Class 11), 
one dai, one compounder and three class IV -staff. IDie 
dispensary has no bed. 


Anadra Aid Pod, — ^The dispensary was opened 

in 1950 by the Government. It has no beds. 
sanctioned staff for the year 1960-61 ii 
Assistant S'trgeon (Class I), one midwife^ two 
and four class IV staff. 
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Government Dispenaaryt Nadiya. -—Thm dispensary was 
i^ntly set up in 1958 and was shifted to a new building 
in 1960, which was constructed partly by contributions 
and partly by government. In 19^-61, the sanctioned 
staff of the dispensary consisted of one Civil Assistant 
Surgeon (Class II), one midwife, two oom^unders and 
four .class IV staff. There is no provision for indoor 
patients. 


SiMar Dispensary. — ^The dispensary was opened in Jime 
1960 and the staff consisted of one Civil Assistant Surgeon 
(Class II), one nurse-dar, one compounder and four class 
IV staff. There is no provision for indoor patients. 


Mobile Dispensary, Sirohi, — ^The mobile dispensary 
started fimctioning in 1948 to render medical aid in the 
rural area. It is now attached to the male hospital. The 
dispensary visits the rural areas periodically and can also 
be called in an emergency. The staff attached is one comp- 
ounder, one driver and one cleaner. 

Besides the above facilities, the Police lines and Jail 
are visited periodically by a doctor and a compounder from 
the male hospital. 

Primuy Health Oeaire 

There are three Primary Health Centres in the istric 
at the following places: — 

Kahndri. — ^The dispensary set up in July, 1928, was 
upgre^d to a Primary Health Centre in June, 1960. The 
sanctioned staff in 19^-61 consisted of one Civil Assistant 
Surgeon (CSass H), four midwives, one lady health visitor 
and one compounder. It has six beds and average indoor 
and out-door attendance in 1960 was 2.6 and 77 
respeijtiTely. 

!. ^rnpgan ^. — This was started in 1960 with a staff of 
one (Xvil Assistant Surgeon (Class II), tour midwivesand * 
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one lady health visitor. There are six beds and the 
average outdoor attendance in 1960 was 124:. 

Abu The dispensary set up at Abu Road in 

1887 and later on known as Sameshwarji dispensary, was 
upgraded to a Primary Health Centre in 1968. In 1960*61, 
the sanctioned staff consisted of one Civil Assistant Surgeon 
(Class I), one Civil Assistant Surgeon (Class 11), one .lady 
health visitor, four midwives and one Sanitary Inspector. 
The average indoor and outdoor attendance in the year 
1960-61 was 7.5 and 325 respectively. There is an 
accommodation for 14 beds. 

Special Units 

There are no mental hospitals an^ maternity 
and child welfare centres in the district. However, 
the male hospital at Sirohi has two beds for T. B. 
patients. Also, there are two family planning centres and 
one anti-rabic centre at the follow’ns placts: — 

Family Planning Centre, Sirohi. — ^This is attached to 
the Zenana Hospital, Sirohi since it started functioning in 
March, 1969. The lady doctor of the hospital is the in-charge 
and the other staff consists of a social worker. 

Family Planning Centre, Abu Road., — ^Tbis is attached to 
the Primary Health Centro at Abu Road whose incharge 
is also the incharge of this centre. Besides him, the staff 
consists of a social worker. 

Anti-rabic Centre, Sirohi. — ^This was started about the 
year 1933, in Sirohi and was attached to Crosthwaite Hospital 
now known as Male hospital. One of the doctors of the 
hospital is incharge of this centre. 


Following is the statement of the patients treated in 
all the above institutions; 


Name of Institutions 

Told patimUs treated 


1966-68 196041 

^ 1 . < , 


|liCal& hospital, Sirohi 



f f 
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1 


Zenana hospital, Sirohi 

19,342 

18,739 

A. M. hospital, Mt. Abu 

f « 

In Bombay 
State at 
the time. 

37,504 

Rohera dispensary, Rohera 

9,476 

10,617 

Shooganj dispensary (for males), Sheo- 
ganj 

27,636 

32,450 

Sheoganj dispensary (for females), 
Sheoganj 

9,733 

10,939 

Mandar dispensary, Mandar 

42,679 

38,633 

Anadra dispensary, Anadi'a . . 

11,325 

17,308 

Jawal dispensary, Jawal 

15,234 

24,146 

Pindwara dispensary, Pindwara 

18,100 

28,797 

Nadiya dispensary, Nadiya 

• • 

12,920 

Sildar dispensary, Sildar 

• • 

10,882 

Primary Health Centre, Kalandri 

17,541 

19,618 

Primary Health Centre, Sarupganj . . 

* t 

17,287 

Primary Health Centre, Abu Road . . 

19,287 

87,293 

Anti-rabio CenJjjre, Sirohi 

« • 

161 

lifObale dispensary, Sirohi .. 

f ♦ 

10,121 


Total . . 2,37,792 4,24,810 
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The above figures show that within five years ihe 
number of the patients has nearly doubled. This is partly 
due to increased facilities and partly due to inclusion of 
Abu area in the district in 1966. 


The sanctioned and actual staff in these medical insti- 
tutions in the year 1965-56 and 1960-61 are shown as below: — 



1956-66 

1960-61 

Sanc- 

tioned 

Actual 

Sanc- 

tioned 

Actual 

Boctor 

16 

14 

22 

17 

Staff Nurse . . 

3 

• • 

6 

2 

Midwives 

• # 

• • 

18 

4 

Nurse-Boi . . 

2 

2 

4 

2 

Conapounder . . 

23 

23 

33 

32 

Dai 

3 

2 

2 

• • 

Lady Health Visitor . . 

# • 

• • 

3 

1 

Total . . 

46 

41 

87 

68 


It is obsOTved that many posts remained unfilled 
because medical personnel generally, do not find it attrac- 
tive to work in rural areas. Howev«*, the position is ex- 
pected to improve, when rules maki]^ it oompulsoiy for 
medicos to serve for a certain period in villages are imple- 
mented. 

All the medical institutions of this dmtrict ai-e undw 
the control of a Chief Medical Officer stationed at Sirohj. 
'li^en the^taie merged in Bajastban in 1960, a post of Bis* 
trict Medial and Health Offks^r was created and later con- 
verted into that of a Chief Medical Officer in 19^. 
post still continues. 
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Mna 

1%e raahrarj autboiities mamtaiD a hospital at Abu 
Boad ico: their emj^oyees, though others are not turned 
aufay. ^le hospital had started in the closing years of the 
lagfceentoryi 


I%ere are three wards and each ward has 12 beds. 
Ihe matomity section has six beds. There is an X-Bay 
plant, equi^ents for Infra-red and Ultra-violet rays, and 
arrangements for S. W. for Diathermy. There is also a 
pathological laboratory in the hospital. In 19.55-66, the 
sfrdf condsted of six assistant surgeons Grade I, one assistant . 
surgeon Grade II, four nurses, one midwife, one steward, 
eight members of ministerial staff, six dispensers, six hospital 
attendants, four ayahs and 18 class TV employees, whereas 
in 1960-61, the staff consisted of four assistant surgeons 
Grade I, three nurses, one midwife, one steward, two members 
of ministerial staff, four dispensers, five hospital attendants, 
four ayahs and 16 class IV servants. 

In July 1958, a mobile dispensary was attached rto it, 
which runs between Abu Road and Marwar junction on 
alternate days except Sundaj^. 

The controlling authority of the hospital is the Divi- 
sional Medical Offrcer, Western Railways, Ajmer. The 
number of patients treated in this hospitu and the mobile 
dispensary in the recent yeus are as under:-— 


Year 


Hospital 

Mobile 



dispensary 

1966 

• • 

. . . . 30329 

« • 

1966 

• • 

27,931 

^ 9 * 

1967 

« * 

.. .. 31,866 

• » 

1969 


86310 

5,314 

1999 

• « 

.. .. 36,066 

9,664 

1999 

• • 

.. .. 36,860 

7,078 
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Central Police Training CcXlege Hoapitalt 
Abun — ^The OoHege has a hospital ior its traineaei and othar 
staff. The ho^ital staff consists of one medical offioefi 
one compounder and four nursing orderlies. The following 
are the figures of attendance in this hospital during the year 
1960 (up to November):— 



Trainees 

Other staff 

New cases (Out-door attendance) 

873 

3,390 

Old cases (Out-door attendance) 

1,273 

10,365 

IndcKir patients 

38 

125 


Theio were 104 cases of X-ray and 27 of screening, 
386 cases of Diathermy and Infra-red exposure and 40 cases 
of operations. Nineteen cases were referred to R. M. S. 
Hospital, Jaipur for specialists’ consultation. 

Indigenous Ssrstem of Medicine 

Two ayurvedic dispensaries, one at Siklar and other 
at Sirohi were established in August 1946. Two more, one 
at Las and the other at Sarupganj were added in February 
1948. AIJ these dispensaries were manned by qualified 
vaidyas under the control of the Principal Medical Officer, 
Sirohi. After the merger, control was transferred to the 
Assistant Director of Aushdhalayas, Udaipur, At present 
(1960), these are controlled by an Inspector posted at Pali, 

The dispensaries at Beodar, Nimbaj and Bharja were 
established in 1966-56. During the second Plan periM nine 
dispensaries were opened in the distiict; Dantani(1957-58), 
JoUa (1958-69), Nitoda, Posalia, Mount Abu "and Paldi- 
Sirohi (1959-60), and Nichalgarb, Gole and Mohabatnagar 
(1960-61). Thus, in 1960, there were a total of si:tteen 
dispensaries in the district. None of these had any bed for 
indoor patients. Each dispensary is provided with a qualified 
midya. The nutnber of patients treated in these dispensaries 
during the year 1960-61 were as under:—- 


liecation 

8Mi 


• • 


Patients treated 
9 , 618 ^ 
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Sarupganj 

7,590 

Sil<^r 

14,895 

l^dar 

6,303 

Nimbaj 

♦1,075 

Bharja 

7,819 

Las 

4.413 

I^otmi Abu . . 

10,7:: 

PoSalia 

14,80.5 

Joila 

14.122 

Bantani . . . . . . * 

0,272 

Nitoda 

4,094 

Mohabatnagar 

;j,8I6 

Paldi -Sirohi . . 

17,21S 

Golo 

2,339 

Nichalgarh 

(539 

Total 

1,30,704 


PBIVATE MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS 

There are in 1960, twelve private medical institutions. 
Of these, one is an eye hospital and the rest are dispensaries. 
None of these get any aid from the Government. 


Eye Hospitah Sheoganj . — The liospitul was opened 
in 1937 with T)r. Arjansingh as Iho Incharge. In 
Sirohi district it is the only eye ]iON])i5al specializing 
in eye operations and serves pc()])lc of adUuc'ut 
districts also. The present staff consists of an inchaigo, two 
dressers, a compounder, and a wardman. The hospital can 
accommodate 50 indoor patients. The dailj' average number 
of outdocr patients is 100 whorortsthe number r»i’ average 
daily indoor patients is 3.3. Tlie total number of op ration 
cases taken up by the hospital since 1937 is 25,759. The 
figures of some of the years are as under: — 


Year 


No. of 

1987 .. 

• « 

24 

1940 .. 

« * 

346 

1946 .. 

* * 

1.70C 

I960 .. 

* M 

1,919 

1956 .. 

• • 

999 

I960 .. 


912 



Most of the oatjes were of cataract, glaucoma, leueoma 
and granulation of libs. 


Kalandri Dispensaryt Kalandri.-^A. vai^a is inohaxgo 
of the dispensary. It was opened in 1950. The staff 
consists of a vaidya, a compounder and a cleaner. 
It treats nerly 900 patients yearly. 


Shri fJain Sarvajanik AushadhalayOt Bohera.-^lt 
was opened in 1939. Only one vaidya with a farraeh 
are working in it at present. The approximate number of 
patients treated in 1960-61 was 16,635. 


Kesrimal Kapurchand Private Dispensaryt Barloc^. — It 
•was opened about 30 years back but woTis only 
intermittently. 


The other dispensaries are, Amar Jyoti Clinic, Sirohi, 
Jan Sewa Hospital Sheoganj, Lebri Pharmacy Hospital, Abu 
Road, Menaorial Hospital, Abu Road, Janta Hospital, Mandar, 
Anadra Private Hospital Anadra, Jawal Private Dispensiucy, 
Mandwaria Private Dispensary, Mandwnria. 


OtKiufstf 


There axe in all 41 chemists; four in Sirohi, t hr ee in 
Pindwara, two in Mandar, one in Anadra, two in lUlandij, 
one in Jawal, one in Varada, six in Sheoganj, two in Bohera, 
two in Sarupganj, five in Mt. Abu and 12 in Abu Boad. 
Almost aU of these deal in allopathic meditnnes. 

BSSSABCai OBHflBS 

Tbwe axe no research ocsitires in the diijt trt# .. '■ ' 

evafi Hiere axe two training oentres for 4ai«« On ilie 





leoonmkend^on of li^Jor K. H. A. Gioss, Admirdstrativ© 
lladioal Officer for Rajputana, who viaifed Sirohi in 1841, 
wsrulaf eadres of compounders, were sought to be filled by 
hnpartmg six months’ training to candidates getting Stipends, 
of..R8.;10/- per month. The scheme failed as no candidate 
cfime forward. 


^ At present there are two centres for training the dais,: 
one attached to the Zenana Hospital, Sirohi and the other 
to th# Brimajy Health Centre, Abu Road. The candidates 
are given a stipend of Rs. 30/- per month during the training 
period, which lasts for six months. 


^e centre at Sirohi started in December; 1960. Though 
there is provision for admission of 30 candidates, only seven 
were admitted. The centre at Abu Road started in May,' 
1960 and two candidates were admitted though there is 
provision for six candidates. Due to backwardness of 
the area, candidates are not forthcoming for training. 

SANITATION 


During the time of princely State, the towns of Sirohi, 
Abu !^ad. Mount Abu, Sbeoganj, Pindwara had municipal 
committees to provide sanitary arrangements. The town 
of Sirohi had a few masonry drains on an important road 
leading to the palace. Waiting about the sanitation in 
Sirohi State, Adamsi remarks, “Sa.nitation in Sirohi (and 
Jaisalmer) is still in a very primitive state. Most of the 
people resort to the jungle for purposes of nature and there 
is no well-organised sanitary staff, although oleaning*up 
is done in. Iwth capitals. The house-latrines are regularly 
cleaned hy “JStmi” sweep^, and the streets receive some 
attention on special occasions. However the burst of the 
iponsoon is too often relied upon to thoroughly clean the 
strerts and Ian««. In 1891-92 steps were, talren to improve 
the sanitary arrangemmits at Shebganj, 6n account of the 
proxiiiuty of the ' Erin pura cantonment, and this town 
is now fahdy clean. The sanitary arrangements of Mount 
Abu and Abu Road are under well-organised departments . ..V 


TliO, chapter mi Local Self-Government describes in 
detill j^e activities of the municipalities and Panchayat 
Sjguiiitii which are r.-eponsible to make sanitary arrange- 
ments in the urban and rural areas, respectively. However, • 

1* ’Statoe, p. 282. 
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die mtun a^dvitide may be mmmarised here, Sf^Wy 
ixkspeotcHrs are employed by the municipal eommitteas ^ 
look after the general oleaiiliness of the to*«ms. Streeta 
and limes are regularly cleaned by the soayengers ahd dbe 
shim is carried away friun the town by the conservancy 
trucks. Urinals are available on the main roads for the 
use <rf the ^blic. Basemmit type of latrines are tHrovided. 
to the public though at Mount Abu, there are a few fliisli 
latrines as well. 

Pacca (upcovered) and Kachhn drains exist at Mount 
Abu, Abu Road, Sirohi and Sheoganj towns. Undei- 
ground drains are nowhere found m the district. 

• , 

Special Sehemet 

Anti-^Salarial Meamres. — This district was not 

covered by the National Malaria Control Programme. 


Organsied and intensive measuies for eradicating 
malaria were taken with the introduction ot Malaria Sradi> 
cation Programme for the first time in 1968-59. This pro- 
gramme was divided into two phases viz., attack phase, 
under which spraying was done almost in all the villages 
and towns of this district, twice between May-Octobor 
1969 and twice again between Sjfey to October, 1960 by the 
Sjrcdii sub-unit except in Sheoganj tahsil, which was eoveared 
by Jalore sub-unit; and the surveillance phase, under which 
blood smears of all the fever cases were examined. The 
results of such examinations carried out are given below;— 


Yfar 


1958 'Sff 
1959-60 


Spleen Survey Parasite Survey 

Villages PAi\; .'".c 

No. exa- Spleen !No. exa- No. po« Inde^.' 
mined index mined sitive. i ’ 


47 ■ 2 ,07r TT 

64 6,123 0.66% 3,071 


‘ VaocitiatioB. was started in 1859 at Abu and Aoadra, 
where 1,600 to 2,000 persona were tmocesefully 
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With a view to extend the ojperations to other areas of tho 
$tat^ a second vaccinator was employed in 1873 ahd a^ 
mild in 1881 and by 1880 the number inorea*^ ^ 

111)6 *3^^ oflffibaj also employed a vaccinator itt hiAtfaj^ 
viltaigesl The number of persons vaccinated was 1 ^73 
in 1881, 5,450 in 1891 and 3,811 in 1901. 

In 1901 the State was divided into five circles Coar 
vaccination purposes. The Residency Surgeon, Western 
Bajputana States, regularly sujierintendod the work. Arm- 
to-arm vaccination, which was much practised, had been 
supplanted by buffaloe lymph. By 1910-11, Sheoganj 
and Sirobi dispensaries also started vaccination work. 
Vaccination of children was made compulsory by an Act 
passed in 1945. * After the merger, four vaccinators worked 
under a Health Inspector posted in the district. After 
1st November 1959, the vaccinators of the Health depart- 
ment were transfeired to panchayat samitis. The Chief 
Medical Officer renders technical advice to the vaccinators, 
who number five - one in each panchayat samiti. 


The following table shows the number of persons 
vaccinated during the year 1960 in rurai areas of the district — 


Panchayat Sapiiti 

Primary 

vaccination 

Be- vaccination 

Total 

Sirohi 

1,862 

3,568 

5,430 

Sheoganj 

2,087 

2,295 

4,382 

Abu Boad . . 

751 

2,323 

3,074 

Pindwara 

886 

2,660 

3,446’ 

Beodar 

163 

> 

47 

210 


, Ih the urban areas; each municipality has one vaoei- 
A total oi. 5,242 vaccinations were done in 1960, 
wcwe primary vaccinations and 4ii068 were 
re-'mceinathms. • 
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The B.(\G. Ssheme waa inkodueeil hi the (lieti'h'i 


in Mh.v 1958. TNw teams consisting of one team leader 
(Medical Officer), 12 technicians, 4 peons, two vehiol^. 
with 2 drivers were deputed to work in the district. Ihiriiig 
this jieriod 79,451 persons were* tested and 22,997' vacoi*, 
nated. 



CHAPTER XVII 

OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES 


The welfare activities in the district can be divided 
in the following way: — 

1. Welfare work done by the Government: 

(i) Labour welfare; 

(w) Welfare activities by the social welfare depart- 
ment for the Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled 
Castes. 

2. Weifai-o work done l)y the voluntary or seme- 
voluntary welfare organisations. (Details ari 
goven in Chapter XVIII). 

Labooc Wellara 

S' 

Duo to poor industrialisation, the industrial labour 
was insignificant to attract the attention of the State 
to their welfare. Therefore, nothing seems to have been 
done in the district for tho labour welfare so far. The 
district is cousidevod, even today, as one of tho backward 
areas of the State. There are hardly any industries worth 
mentioning. Tbe majority of the employers are contractors 
who employ labour seasonally and turn them oUt after the 
assignment is over. As such the employment is only unstable. 
The labourers in the district do not have any organisation in 
the form of union, or anytlung like it, which could compel the 
emjdoyers to provide better wages and working conditions. 
Due tp this weak bargaining position, they have to depend on 
the mteoy of the employers. There is no wdfare centre or 
institution fox their benifit. Little can be expected in the., 
field unM there is rapid industrialisation in the distriot. 
The protection benefits available to the labour under the 
vanotts labour le gisla tions, of course, oome to them to the 
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extent they arc covered by suoh legislation. Corrently, the 
Labour Welfare Officer, with his headquarters at Jodhpurt 
also looks after the welfare of the labour in the district, 

Fiohibition 

About the consumption of opium, liquor and drugs in 
the area, Erskiuo wi’itos, “tlie poppy is hardly cultivated at 
aU, and only for medicinal purposes, but a good deal of opium 
is imported from outside (chiefly Kota and Malwa) for local 
consumption. Import, export and transit duties are levied 
the rate per matnid being Rs, 200/-, Rs. 10/- and Bs. 5/- res- ( 
pectively-and brings in about Rs. 5,500 a year, but this sum 
is included among the recsoipts of the customs department. 
The opium revenue [uopor is derived from licence fees taken 
from venders of the drug, and amounts to somewhat less than 
Rs. 600 yearly, there were 114 licoucod shops in 1904-06, 
117 in 1905-06. and as m iiiy as 200 in 1906-07. Under rules 
issued in 1902, no o])ium c.in be imported into, exported from, 
or conveyed withhi the State without a pass or permit, but a 
private individual is allowed to possess and carry up to ten 
tolas for bomfide personal use.”^ 

About liquor he writes, “country liquor is prepared by 
distillation from the mahm flower, and is largely consumed by 
Rajputs, Bhils, Minas, Girasias, and almost all the lower 
castes of agriculturists and artisans. The right of manufac- 
ture and sale is leased for a term of years to a contractor, 
from whom a fixed sum is rocovored by instalments; the annuid 
revenue is approximately Rs. 20,000/- and the number of aho^ 
increased from sixty-lour in 1904-05 to sixty-seven in the 
following yeai‘. The use of imported spirits is practically 
oonfin^ to Abu, Abu Road and Erinpura.” • 

About the drugs he writes, “the drugs derived from the 
hemp plant, such as ganja, Wumg and charas were formeorly 
unknown in the State, and are now sold only at Ahu, 
Abu Boad and Siroai whore they arc consumed almost entirely 
by foreigners. All are of course imported; there are 'four 
shops and the licence foes yield about Bs. 400 a year.” • 

. I I I I 

h Ezalaias, K.D., A Gazetteer of the Sitohi State, 277-27$, 

2. Ibid, p, 278. 
h Mp.278. 
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Tbe distilleries were under the supervision of Inspeotors 
recruited for this purpose. The depots were under the 
su^rvi^on of Darogas. The old outstil] system of manufao* 
tu^gliquoj. came to an end in the beginning of the year 1909 
when the Madras system was introduced. Previous to the 
nitroduction of the Madras system in the State, the monopoly 
to manufacture and sell liquor at one or more out, a t, ills 
was formed out by public auction for each pargana separately 
ar.d given to the highest bi<ldor who was usually a KaloA or 
professional distiller. This juivato manufacture of liquor 
gave rise to a good many abuses and there was no check 
whatever on the growing drinking-habit of the people. To 
put an end to this evil, to .stop the private manufacture of 
liquor and to ensure its unadulterated distillation, His 
Highness on the advice of the then Kesident, Western Raj- 
putana States and of the Excise Commissioner for Central 
India, gave assent to the introduction of the Madras system 
in the State and ordered that all private manufacture and sale 
of liquor shoxdd he prohibited and held penal.^ 

Thus, the Sirohi Excise Act containing Rules and Regu- 
lations on Ahhari, opium and hemp drugs was accordingly 
paired into Jaw during the year 1908-09. Accordingly, 
liquor was manufactured only in the State distillery at Pind- 
wara and Central Distillery at the capital. All private stills 
were closed from the 1st of January, 1909 in the Pindwara, 
Rohera, Bhakar, Khuni, Shooganj, Jhora and Magra pargtxnaa, 
while those in Pamera, and Mandar were closed in May, 1907 
when licenses to sell liquor were introduced.’^ 

During the year 1908-09, the number of liquor shops in 
the Stale was 54. None but the licence-holders could take 
liquor from the State warehouse at Sirohi and the Findwara 
distillery. The right of private manufactme of liquor for 
personaJ consumption was granted to a limited numW of 
jaghQdafs only, while petty jagirdars were given a fixed annual 
money payment as compensation. The quantity of liquor 
that the jagirdars could manufacture was also fixed. Im- 
portation of mahm flower into the State was prohibited, 
except by the Excise Department. The jagirdars had to buy 
mahua flowers from the Superintendent of Excise cs* K.B. 
Eranji, the Contractor.* 

1. Adnidniiteatlon Report of the Sirohi State, 1908-09, p. 9. 

2 « Ibidt 
IHd, jp, 940. 
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During 1918-19, the number of the licence venders for 
liquor was 75 (it includes 4 licences for selling foreign liqhOr), 
and for hemp drugs 68. 1,14,496 gallons of liquor was consum* 
ed during the year I918-19\ The consumption figures for the 
drugs are given in the following table: — 



Md. 

Seer 

Chhatahs 

Oanja 

10 

5 

" 8 

Bhang 

2 

11 

« • 

Charas 

1 

11 

12 

Total 

13 

28 

4 


During the year 1929-30, the total quantity of liquor 
distilled (60 U.P.) was 52,968 galloiis. Tlie average consump- 
tion of liquor ])or head of population was 1-13 bottles as 
against 1-11 in the preceding year i.o, 1928-29, In 1929-30, 
there was one Central distillery at Abu Road, with 3 depots, 
at Sirohi, Pindwara and Roodar. The work of the Excise 
Department was divided into four circles, the depots being in 
charge of Darogas and the Central distillery under an Ins- 
pector assisted by a Daroga. The number of foreign and 
country liquor shops was 0 and 83 respectively while that for 
the sale of methylated sprit was one. The number of the 
shops selling drugs was 12,® 

Pseudo-foreign liquor was introduced in the State in 
January, 1935. The number of shops soiling foreign liquor 
was 12 during the year 1938.® 

Till 14th Feb., 1941, the distillation was conducted by 
the State departmentally . This system was not in conformity 
with the Madras system and the past experience had sho^iim 
that it was open to abuses, such as corruption and adulteration, 
entailing considerable loss to the State revenue. 
Departmental distillation was, therefore, stopped and va« 
auctioned out at fixed conditions to Messers Habirsban 
Hormarii and Sons of Rajpipla for a period of 6 years with 
effect from 16th Feb., 1941.* 

1. Administration Report of the Sirohi State 1916*19, 18-19. 

,2. Ibid. 1929-30, pp. 14-15. 
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Total receipts of the Excise Department during the year 
1942-43 Iras Rs. 3,27,694/-. This income was found to be 
much more than in any of the previous years.^ 

In 1946-46, there was a State distillery at Abu Road and 
five bonded warehouses at Sirohi, Pindwara, Abu Road, Baldi 
and Shet^nj.Distillation was conducted by a contractor who 
manufoc^ured and supplied country liquor at Rs. 4/- per L.P. 
gallon, Rum at Rs. 7/8/- per gallon, and Massala Rs. 6/8/- 
L.P. per gallon. The basis for distillation was mahwt flowers 
for the plain liquor and date palms for Massah and rum 
liquors. 

There were 90 shops for selling country liquor while for 
pseudo-foreign liquors 52 and methylated sprit 17. The 
various kinds of liquors distilled were rum, aniseed, rose, 
ginger, orange and cardimun and their collective couvsnmp- 
tion was 4,087 gallons. The incon c derived there from was 
Rs. 66,943/- *. During th.c same }car (194o-46) 25 mds. and 
20 seers of opium was consumed which gave a ned profit of 
Rs, 91,193. The number of licence-holders was 47. In 
1946-46, 12 mds. and 19 seers of lihavg and 27 seers and 13 
seers of Ganja, were consumed which gave a profit of Rs. 
12,269/- to the State. 

Abu Roadtahsil area of the district is Dry- Area 
prohibition is in force there. Rest of the distiict is“Free-Area”- 
probibition is not in force there. Prohibition in Abu Road 
tahsil, which was in the then Bombay State, was in force even 
before the transfer of this area to the district in 
November, 1966. It had been declared dry area under the 
Bombay Prohibition Act of 1949. It prohibits aiul pena* 
lizes manufacturing, sale, import, export, and possession of 
liquor, and allowing one’s premist^s to be used for the above 
purposes. 

In addition to the measures which empow'or the police 
and ilie stafif ^the Excise Department to arrest the offenders 
and to produce them before a court of law, a number of other 
steps ^ nestricting the sale of liquor and other intoxicants 
and for educating Sie people to abandon their use, were taken 

I[ " —*— *-“"**<*^ ' ~ 

AdiliiilifatrBtion Beiwrt of the Sirohi State, 1941-43 p. 89. 
p. 45. 

iN«, 1945-46 pp. 45-46. 

46.47. 
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by tho administration in other areas, simultaneously. 
Certain days such as Republic Day, Independence Day, 
Harijan Day, Gandhi Jayanti and some other importani 
religious festival days were declared Dry Days when consump- 
tion of liquor was prohibited during working hours in the day. 

The Excise department of tho district is suporyised 
by the Assistant Commissioner, Sirohi and Jalore, lioad- 
quarterod at Sirohi. 57 cases during tho year 1957-68, 
36 oases dui'ing tho year 1958-59, 26 cases during the 
year 1959-60 and 10 eases during tho year 1900-61 were 
registered in the office of tho Assistant Commissioner, 
Excise and Taxation, Sirohi for contravention of the prohi- 
bition laws under tho Bombay Prohibition Act of 1949. 

There are 3 shops in tho district which sell Indian 
manufactured foreign liquor while 32 shops sell country 
liquor. The number of tho licenced shops for the sale of 
opium and Bhang are. 8 and 11 respectively. The 
following table shows the extent of tho consumption of 
the intoxicants in the district from 1956-57 to 1960-61:— 


Year Indian Country 
made liquor in 
foreign L. P. 

liqour Gallons Opium Bhang Oanja 
E. G. (In Mds., seers and chhattaks) 

Gallons 


1956-57 

607 

11,985 

7-7-0 

35-4-0 

1-4-6 

1957-68 

398 

11,751 

3-12-0 

35-4-0 

14-10 

1968-59 

628 

13,101 

2-36-0 

21-26-0 

0-9-12 

1959-60 

528 

12,947 

0-18-5 

46-5-0 ^ 

• « 

1960-61 

636 

9,470 

0-7-1 

63-35-0 

• « 


While the consumption of Indian made foreign hqtior 
had remaiu€(d more or less steady that of country liquor in 
1960-61 has decreased considerably in comparison to the 
jaonsti'inption in 1956-57. The iis© of (Sfai^a and Chanu is 
totally prohibited and not allowed evoo on medioiEyil|pe«ai#si 
^nsumption of Bhang has increased while that of ophua 



,<5tHElR SOCIAL SERVICES 
! Bwixi W«]Iare Department 

Social welfare activities among the backward classes 
are being looked after by the 8 )oial Welfare Dopartmont. 
There is one S ocial WoUare Officer with his heaclquartor 
at Sirohi, who supervises such activities for Sirohi and 
Jalbre disfecicts. His office was t^tabiished in toe year 1960. 
His organisation oonsists of one In?poctor each tor Jalore 
and Sirohi districts, two. U. D. Os., two L. T). Os. and two 
Class W servants. Total population of the Scheduled Castes <ind 
Scheduled Tribe.s of the district according to 1961 Censsus, is 
67,113 and 74,087 re.s]Kiotivoly whit h tagoiher, forms nearly 48 

g eroent of the total jtopulation of the district. The Scheduled 
astos and Scheduled Tribes [topulaiioii is mainly concen- 
trated in the Abu Road, Pindwara and Ro.) lar tahsils. 
According to a survey conduoLod l)y tlic Biroet orate of 
Economies and Industrial Survey, s, Govcrtnneiit, of Rajasthan 
Jaipur, in Abu Road tah.siL out of the 81 pftpulated villages, 
66 are those with 50% and over of Scheduled Tribe population, 
and in the Pindwara tabsil <jut of 91 villages, 33 have a 
majority of tribal popiilation. Cenoraily sjxtaking, Bhils 
Minas and Girasias are iihc three main Sehotiuled Tribes of 
the district. According to the Pj-esidenlial Order of 1956, 
Bhils, Bhil Minas, Damor, Damaria, Cirasia. Rajset Gabria, 
Minas and Scria SPhaiia are the Scheduled Tribes in Rajasthan. 
Among the.se, according to the estimate oi' the Social Welfare 
Department, Bhils, Mioas anti , Girasias are m majority in 
the district. The Presidential O'^dor lists the Scheduled 
Tribes in the Abu Road talluka as btUow: — 

Schedided Tribes 

1. Barda. 

2. Bavacha of Bamtdia. 

3. Bhil, iuoludiug Bhil Garasia, Dlu>ll Bhil, Dungri 
Bhil, Dujigri -Garasia, Mewasi Bhil, Rawal Bhil, 
Tadvi Bhil, Bhagalia, Bhiiala, Pawara, Vasava and 
Vasavo. 

4, Cbodbara. 

5. Dhanka, including Tadvo, Teiaria and Valvi. 

6. Dhodia. 

7, Bubla, including Talavia or Halpati. 

& Gamit or Gamata or Gavit, including Mavchi, 
Padvl, Vasava, Vasavo and Valvi. 

9* Gond or Bajgond. 

10. Slathodi or Katkari, including Dhor Kiathodia or 
Phtff Katkari and Son Katkari. 
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11. Kokui, Kokna, Kukna, 

12. Koli, Dhor, Tokxe KoU, Koloha or Kol^. 

13. Naikda or Nayaka including Cholivala Nayaka» 
Kapadia Nayaka, Mota Nayaka and Nana 
Nayaka. 

14. Pardhi, including Advichincher and Pbanse Pardbi, 

16. Patelia. 

16. Pomla. 

17. Rathawa. 

18. Varli. 

19. Vitolia, Kotwalia or Barodia. 

According to the same Presidential Order the list of 
the Scheduled Castes in the district, is as given below 

1. Ager. 

2. Bakad or Ban't. 

3. Bhambi, Bhaxubiii, Asadaru, Asodi, Cbamadia, 
Chamar, Chambhar, Chamgar Haralayya, Ha r a li , 
Khalpa, Machigar, Moebigar, Madar, Madig, TaJegu 
Moohti, Kamati Mochi, Ranigai', Rohidas, Rohit or 
Samgar. 

4. Bhangi, Mohtai', Olgana, Rukbi Malkana, Halal* 
klit)r, Lalbogi, Balmiki, Korar or Zadmalli. 

5. Chalvatli or Channayya. 

6. Choiiua Dasar or Holaya Dasar. 

7. Dhor Kakkajya or ICaukayya. 

8. Garoda or Garo. 

9. llalleer. 

10. Halsar, Haslar, Hulasvar or Halasvar. 

11. Hoiar or Valhar. 

12. Holaya or Holer. 

13. Bingader. 

14. Mahar, Taral, or Dhegu Megu. 

16. Mahayavanshi, Bhea, Vankar or Maru Van]^. 

16. Mang. Matang or Minimadig. 

17. Mang-Gamdi. 

18. Megbval or Mengbvar. 

19. Mukri. 

20. Nadia or Hadi. 

, 21. Pasi. 

22. Sbenva, Cbonva, Sedma, or Eavat. 

23. Tirgar or TirbandA. 

Tori, 
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ISto Shrbar opened schools from time to time, to en- 
oorffage education among the (Jirasias. As early as 1030, 
^ere irere such schools at Siwana, Surpagla, Kin/Mungthala 
and Bhilan. The last school was closed the same year. With 
tite same object in view, soholarshiw and other concessions 
were granted to them. The scholarships were of three 
types, (1) scholarships for higher education and professional ’ 
training which ranged from Rs. 16/- to Rs. 75/- per candidate 
per month, (2) scholarships for the needy students, and 
(3) scholarships for oriental studies especially for Sanskrit. 
No tuition fee was levied in rural schools and education for 
girls was free. Even in the urban areas the children of 
sweepers were exempted from scIkk^I fees in 1941. In 
1946 a Harijan Pathshala (Primary school) was opened at 
Sirohi to give additional facilities to ’the Harijans. 

As stated earlier, the Social Wollarc Bojiarirnent is 
looking after the welfare activities for the Scheduled Tribes 
and Scheduled Castes in the district. An account of the 
work done by this department is given below: — 

1. Hontd.—The department is running a hostel at 
Sirohi, This hostel was established in tlio yeir 1954 -.65. 
Sanctioned strength of the students in the hostel is 25, This 
was raised to 40 in the year 1956-57. Besides the hostel 
Superintendent and three class TV servants, a part-time 
doctor and a part-time sweeper have also been employed 
who are paidRs. 20/- and 10/- respectively. Alloxpendilure 
connected with livimr and studies of llie inmates is home by 
the Goveniment. The statement given below show's the 
number of boarders since the year 1954-55:-- 


si. 

Year 

No. of students 

No. 

‘ 

Admitted Sncciessful • 
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Mioo/.— An Ashram school atNioha;kiri» &i 
managed by the social welfare department. Formerly H wm 
run by the Bhil 8e va Mai, dal, Derhod. On the mS 
Abu Talu^ in Rajasthan, this hostel was transferred to - the 
social welfOTO department. Apart from providific e^ma 

meth(^8 of a^ioolteo are taught to them. An agriST 
impwtor has bwn postoil for this purpose in the school In 

teacher and fivo%]ass IV emptoyeS 


3. Sockl Education Oe»<re.~The social welfare department 

f T® Pf^rt-time social education centre for 

tlie Scheduled tribes at Mouiu Abu and Sirnhi rospectivelv 
where besides sooiaJ edueaiiou, vocational training is ^parted 
i^e purpose of the social education centres is lo bring about 


Under the above scheme, a trainmg-onm.prodnotion 
»ntre was established at Abu Eoad in otd« to impart 
vocational tiainir g (of io students. The successful trainees 
got auaros oi lus. 2Wi/-. An instructor, appcinlod by the 
departmeut imparts this training. The sanctioned strength 
of this ceiure is 26 persons. 


Another training-eum-produetion centre, like the one 
itated above, is functioning at Skohi under thc welS 
tcheme for the Scheduled Castes. weiiare 


^“*«fatAc»*,«._TTOp»rtatimeM»afort«^ 

males and other for femaleH uto AwmA* •» 
cfRs wardens are paid a fixed 
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Mi4e sense amongst these people, to improve their 
Stj^miazd of living and to effect improvement in their mnshtu. 

Medical facilities exist at a dispensary opened by 
the Social Welfare Department at Bhula village, which 
vrohtd be transferred to the Ayurvedic department in near 
fhtofe. 

6. Sedudttrshipa.-'-^S^Q students heloiiging to the Scheduled 
llVfbw^nd Scheduled Castes are exempted from paying tuition 
fees. Besides this, scholarships aro also awarded to them. 
During the year 1960-61, the Social Welfare Department 
gave scholarships to the students of the Scheduled Tribes 
and Scheduled Castas through the Panchayat Samities, the 
details of which are given below: — 


Scheduled Tribf S Scheduled Castes 





JRs- 

Rs. 

1. 

Pindwara 


1.550 

400 

2. 

Sirohi 

# • 

1,250 

1,000 

3. 

Reodar 

• • 

1,250 

400 

4. 

Abu Road 

• • 

1,550 

700 


6. Other aids. — Grant-in-aid for the construction of 
houses and wells and subsidy to ]>urohase bulloclts, agri- 
cultural implements and seeds oto., is given by the depart- 
ment. Aid fca: conversion of stop wells into draw wells is 
also given. 

The statement below shows Panchayat Samiti-wise 
allotment of funds (in rupees) for the welfare of Scheduled 
Tribes and Scheduled Castes in the district for the jmr 
1960-61:— 


of adieme Sirohi 

Findwars Abn Road 

Sheoganj 

Reodar Grand 
total 

12 

3 

4 

6 

6 7 

1. Non-prin 
(«) ^dhednled 

tdi9M xm 

3,420 

2,8 i5 


8,805 

Stdbedttled 

Omrnt 

* • * • 

* • 

• 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

■3 

2. Plan 







(a) Scheduled 
Tribes 

3^50 

6,880 

16,265 

1,860 

8,250 

31,185 

(b) Scheduled 
Castes 

1,000 

400 

700 

1,500 

1,400 

• * , 

6,000 

w Ctotetlly 
sponsored 







Scheduled 
Castes and 
■ Scheduled 
Tribes, 

2,600 

4,000 

18,000 

3,000 

3,760 

31,250 

Total 

9,290 

14,700 

37,800 

6,050 

8,400 

76,240 


7. Lcgd aid!.— Legal aid is given to the persons belong- 
ing to the Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Castes in nivil and 
mvenne ca-ses including execution proceedings or other 
proceedings in whicl^ the applicant is a party. 

8. Education.— TlierQ is no age limit for the admission 
of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes students in 
the educational institutions. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


PUBUO LOT AND VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICE 
ORGANISATION 

nniRODVCTlON 

The Administration Reports of Sirohi State record 
tl^at Sirohi was comparatively a peaeoful State. Only in 
the beginning of the present century, tliore were some dis- 
putes between the Jagirdars and the State. The first poli- 
tical agitation was organised by Shri Moti Lai Tejawat in 
the year 1922. Shri Tejawat belonged to the former Mewar 
State. He organized the Bhils and Girasias of the State to 
the extent that the State and the Jagirdars got alarmed. 
The Jagirdars in order to smash the organization, set to 
fire four villages, namely, Bhula, Valoria, Siwaya and one 
village more. However, all these villages were resettled 
later on. After this event, there was once again peace in 
the State. 


Another landmark in the history Sirohi State was 
the Elopement of a beautiful ghanchi girl. This event in the 
Bombay press came to be Imown as Dhama Pmbum»-reli- 
gious issue. It played a significant role in organising the 
pople. The saviours of this girl wore the founders of 
mja Mandal in the Sirohi State. 


Prior to the formation of the nominated Panchayats, 
the Caste Panchayats had a strong hold in the life of the 
people of the State, and even after the formation of the 
nojninated Panchayats, the caste panchayats continued to 
be as strong as ever until recently. The nominated Pancha- 
yats eame into being under the Village Panchayats Act and 
llakK% 1940-41. The objective of these panchayats was 
to develop a spirit of public service in the rural 
pOpidaMoh and to avoid unnecessary expenditure to them 

petty litigation. < 

* 

. * EiroMistbatpartof Rajasthan which shares a number 

of tldi^ in oonunon with Rajasthan and Gujrat in matters 
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of language, dross, food-habits, customs, religion oto. A 
few people belonging to the Sirohi State have permanently 
settled in big cities like Bombay and Ahmedabad for busi- 
ness purposes. At the time of the Dharma Prakarant a 
few elites of Sirohi in Bombay founded the Praja Mandal 
for the Sirohi State in (he year '1936. Shri Gokul Bhai 
Bhatt was the first R'osident of the Sirohi State Pra|a 
Mandal. Other important workers were sarvashri ,yirdi 
Shankar Trivedi, Bhini Sliankar Sharma and Laxmi Narayan. 
Initially the workers tried to organize the people of the 
Sirohi State who woi-e in Bombay, and gave expression to | 
their thoughts in press. ^ 

The first meeting inside the State was held by the 
Praja Mandal in the year 1938 in the month of Juno at Azad 
Maidan, Sirohi (Propor) with an estimated audience 
of 800. The purpose of this mooting was to tell the people 
about Swaraja (self-rule), ffowovor, the purpose of the 
meeting v^as kept oonrideiitial till the last. Cunningly 
a Rao Raja was requested to ])reside over the meeting. 
The demand for self-rule was explained to the people at 
this public meeting. The other meeting was hold again 
in the year 1938 in aocordaneo with the directions of Haripur 
Congress Session in which Mahatma Oandh’ had emphasized 
the need for constructive work in the States. 

Within a few months (udy the intentions of the Prajai 
Mandal workers were known to (ho rulers and the jagirdais. 
Sarvashri Gokul Bhai Bhatt, Piikh Raj Singhi, Dhan Raj 
Katar, Tara Chand Doshi, Bahoo Lai Shah, Dharam Chand 
Surana, K.C. Shah and Roop Raj Singhi were charged witlx 
spreading unrest in the rural areas and were arrested on 
22nd Januaiy, 1941 . These were the first arrests in the State 
and this agitation of a few people grew into a real mass 
movement. The office of the Congress to day continues 
to be at the place where it was opened first. 

Though all the active workers were behmd the baz«» 
yet there were good many sympathisers outside also who 
Organised meetings, processions and strikes. On the 
of 27th January; after five days of imprisonOMmt of tw 
leaders mentioned above, they were released, Whmi^ 
vail, the workers redeived a oommanique from the 
Advisory Committee of the Congress Party tetalce 
in the individual Saimgraha MovmiMmt |aiii$iliied. ra 
However, it oonid tiot ^ 
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worked out Peonlo had nii 1 

take keen interest in the’ f 

and they were frradnallv 

jp-girdars! The faSai? fg^inet the 

took more than half of thf> n J!' * u 1 ^ ®'g>"ienlturists and 
of Laag BaaT a, d a n ^ 

dnced in the year 1^5 Zl;™,! '1.™% i““'* 

LvraeXweretaSilv AU^r^rMt 

^n^^ent. me state tried it» lit tI?urore"s;Srt:v^! 

2Sri.s|~;vr?;'^ 

t “wSS' r."i±'„';i' rs"^" ™ Sss 

which th.e State had u iir<*yaat i communal troubles 

Anon Mandni uJ ! '»cio largely because of this 

If?' I-'Y ' " "“‘•ira&'lS 

the Stale’ had urraim"*” T1 the Jains for it. Once 

got an ot)m»rt,mn\t i ™?''^ovw8 ol the Anop Mandal 

together went to till Tni ^^^1. Jains. The followers 
at Birohi -it Mum- sago, wlio was accidentally 

doliCateil W Muni had 

The Mvihl hidden in the earthen pot he had 

would have\^ tl^* crowd, and as chance 

peonle^T f”'’V TIius the 

bho^ Afttwi was responsible 

Mandal conditions. Tbe^ Praia 

Handal l>ost to make right use of Anon 

mrvement. It wasUougS 

««»S«jff & J However, the membere 

ae”j:^irs;it rte^d"*" 

State the’ 

^ not lorgottoD th© suffenng# on that account. 
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They used to run away whenever they saw a |>olioe]»a«. 
Gradually they gathered courage and once again starM 
actively participating in the public movement. 

In the year 1941, an attempt at setting up PanohayatS 
was made reference to which has already been m^e in the 
pti'ccding linos. In 1942, Gokul Bhai Bbatt was arrested 
in the A.I.C.C. meeting at Bombay. Near about this time, 
arrests were also made in the Sirohi State. 

In the movement of 1942, the State Government' 
followed the policy of prosecution instead of persecution. 
No large scale movement could he launched in the Sirohi 
State during the year 1942, but small, scale processions 
w'ere organized and leaflets against the Imperial Government 
were pubh’shed. By now ParajaMandal bad its branches 
established at Sirohi, Abu Road, Sheoganj and Roheda. 
However, arrests were made in Sirohi alone. They were 
made on the pretext that the agitators had contravened 
the provisions of the Society Act. 

In 1945, Refoms Comraittei , comprising six members, 
was set up to suggest the future form and the organization 
of the Praja Mandal but the recommendations were never 
implemenled. 

As a result of the persistent efforts of the Praja Mandal 
the Agricultural land tax was introduced towards the end 
of the year 1945. By this time Sirohi Sandesh and Arhud 
Samachar also came to bo published in the Sirohi State. 

After Independence some leaders of the Praja Mandal 
were included in the cabinet at the State ministry and they 
oontmued till the formation of the new State of Rajasthah 
and a portion with the Bombay State. 

Lok Sabka . — In the 1952 General Elections, BitoM 
Pali districts formed a single parliammtaiy 
In a total'eleotorat© of 3,80,210 the npmber of tsAM 
caist was 1,59,335 or 41.9 cent. The seat iras 
fc; at| indepnident candidate, Shri A|it 
>: Wtes. The number of Votes secured bv other mues^daUl 
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! Sbri Qokul Bhai Bhatt (Congress) 37,080, Bani Devi 
Bbargava (Jan Sangb) 11,677 and Sbri Dharam Cbaud 
(Independent) 10,663. 

In tbe Second General Elections in 1957, the parlia- 
mentary constituency for this area was reformed to comprise 
Sirohi and Jalore districts. In a total electorate of 4,10,988 
the number of valid votes cast was 1,38,063 or 33.6 per cent. 
There were three candidates for the single seat, which was 
won by Shri Damani Suraj Ratan (Congress) with 64,434 
votes. The other candidates were Ajit Singh (Independent) 
and Bhimraj (Independent) securing 68,672 and 15,057 
votes respectively. 

In the Third General Elections in 1962 also the district 
formed part of the Jalore Parliamentary constituency. 
In a total electorate of 4,44,100 the number of valid votes 
cast was 1,63,967 or 39.12 per cent. There were six candi- 
dates for the seat which was won by the Congress candidate 
Shri Harish Chandra securing 75,773 votes. All the other 
candidates were Independents and the votes secured by 
them were: Shri Babu Lai 30,788, Shri Narpat Singh 23,608, 
Shri Kheeme Khan 14,028, Shri Chaturbhuj 15,021 and 
Shri Bhini Chand 4,739. 

Vidhan Sabha . — In the 1952 State Assembly elections, 
the district had three constituencies, viz., Bhavri, Sbeoganj 
and Sirohi. 

In the Bhavri constituency, which comprised the 
areas covered by Reodar tahsil and Bhavri police station, 
the total electorate w^as 45,390. The number of valid votes 
east was 15,083 (33.2 per cent). Two persons contested 
the seat. Shri Mohabat Singh (Independent) secured 10,23t 
votes and got elected. The Congress candidate Shri Ravi 
Shankar secured only 4,347 votes. 

The Sheoganj constituency comprised Sheoganj tahsil 
*wjd ■ Pipdwara police station. The total electorate was 
44,^,- rmt of which the number of valid votes cast wae 
per cent). Pour persons contested the seat 
wldhi waa wpn by Shri Arjun Singh (Indepmdent) with 
yptes. fiis olosMit rival was Shri Devi Chand (Congress) 
who secured 4,802 votes. The other two candidates were 
Shri I^UBga Ram (Independent} and Shri Rai Chand (Jar 
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Sangh). They secured 1,872 and 1,267 votes respe&tivdly. 
Both of them lost their security deposits. 

The third constituency, Sirohi, comprised thei tahsil 
of Sirohi. The total number of voters was 38,333 and the 
number of valid votes cast was 17,662 (46.1 per cent). Four 
persons contested the seat and Shri Jawan Singh (Indepen* 
dent) won it with 10.939 votes. The Congress candidate 
Shri Duli Ghand secured 6,147 votes whereas Shri Rai Chand 
(Jan Sangh) got 1,019 votes and Shri Rikhab Chand (In- 
dependent) only 557 votes. Shri Rai Chand and Sh* 
Rikhab Chand lost their security. | 

In these assembly elections, there were in all ten candi- 
dates for three seats. Independents formed the largest 
group of candidates (5) followed by Congress (3) and Jan 
Sangh (2). 

1957 Elections. — In 1957 elections, the constituencies 
were rearranged as follows: Sirohi (two seats, of which one 
was reserved for Scheduled Castes) and Abu (One seat). 

In the Sirohi double-member constituency which 
comprised Sirohi, Sheoganj and Pindwara tahsils, with 
a total electorate of 96,225, the number of valid votes oast 
was 72,668 (75.6 per cent). Shri Mohabat Singh (Congress) 
won the general seat with 21,966 votes and the seat reserved 
went to Shri Veerka (Independent) who secured 17,382 
votes. The other candidate secured 17,191 votes and thus 
for the reserved seat Shri Tejaram (Congress) lost by a 
narrow margin. Shri Heer Singh (Ram Rajya Parishad) 
who contested for the general seat, secured 16,129 votes. 

The second constituency, Abu, comprised the tahidls 
of Reodar and Abu Road. The total voters were 56,393 
out of which the number of valid votes oast was 2)l,0^> 
Two members contested the seat. Shri DaJpat Singh (fu? 
depen^t). won the seat with 11,672 votes d^eating his 
rival Shri Rameshwar (Congress) securing 10,293 votes.. 

In these elections, '^e -three seats weire contest^ by 
.1^; candidates, two of whom were Ptuiependeiits; throe cw 
Congress and one of the Ram Rajya Partshad. 
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During the 1962 elections, the Sirohi double-member 
ooostituenoy was bifurcated into two separate constituencies 
and Abu remained unchanged. The Sirohi double-member 
constituwicy had been bifurcated on the eve of this general 
election. There were three Assembly Constituencies in 
the district. They were Sirohi, Pindwara and the Abu 
constituencies. 

The Sirohi constituency, which was reserved for Sche- 
duled Caste candidates, extended over Sirohi tahsil and 
some villages of Sheoganj tahsil. In' a total electorate of 
60,744, the number of valid votes polled was 13,305 or 28.9 
per cent. Shri Dhanua Ram (Congress) won the seat with 
6,14-3 votes. The other four candidates were Shri Ota 
(Independent — 757 votes), Shri Lala Ram (Independent — 
2,803 votes) Shri Dama Ram (Jan Sangh — 1,839 votes) 
and Shri Hira Ram (Ram Rajya Parishad — 1,763 votes). 

t 

The Pindwara constituenoy comprised the whole 
of Pindwara tahsil and those villages of Sheoganj which 
were not included in Sirohi constituency. The total electo- 
rate was 64,230 out of which 17,436 or 33.99 per cent valid 
votes were polled. There were four candidates for the scat 
which was won by Shri Ravi Shankar of the Congress with 
8,885 votes. The votes secnrerl by other candidates were: 
Shri Atnia Ram (Jan Sangh) 453 Shri Dharm Chand (In- 
dependent) 2 434, and Shri Mohan Lai (Independent) 5,664 
votes. 


In the Abu constituency, which comprised Abu 
Road and Reodar tahsils, there was a total electorate of 
61,722 and the number of valid votes polled was 26,235 or 
46.6 per cent. Shri Dalpat Singh (Congress) won the seat 
with 13,160 votes. The other candidates wore Shri Bhanwri 
Lai (Jan Sangh) 2,405 votes, Shri Bhagwan Das (Indo^ien- 
dent) 928 votes. 

In 1962, the three seats were contested by 1 3 candidates, 
of whom SIX were Independent, three from the Congress, 

three from Jan Sangh and one from Ram Rajya Parishad. 

% 

tartiM 

Careful examination of the results of the geheral elec- 
tions reveeds that the active parties in the district are Cong- 
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ress, Jansangh and Ram Rajya Parishad. IndepetKleotg 
have contested all the three elections but they do not hive 
any organization as such. There are no local politioal 
parties in the district. The following tables shows the 
number of seats contested by the different politioal parties 
in the three general elections. 

Contestents for the Parliamentary mat 


Election 

year 

Seats 

Party 

Candidates 

Contested 

Elected 

1952 

1 

Congress 

1 

• » 



Jansangh 

1 

• » 



Independent 

2 

1 

1957 

1 

Congress 

1 

1 



Independent 

2 

• • 

19G2 

1 

Congress 

1 

1 



Independent 

5 

« • 


Contestents for the Asmmbly seats 


Election 

year 

Seats 

Party 

( 

Candidates 

ilontested Elected 

1952 

3 

Congress 

3 

• « 



Jansangh 

2 

0 • 

o 



Independent 

6 

3 

1967 

3 

Congress 

3 

1 

(One single-member 

Ram Rajya Parisbad 1 

f ♦ 

and 

one double- 

Independent 

2 

2 

member consti- 




tuenoy) 




1962 

3 

Congress 

3 

3 



Jansangh 

3 

« • 



Ram Rajya Parisbad i 

• « 



Indepondent 

B 

% • 
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Litmicy ard ^eoi?owA.— According to the Census 
figures of the 1951, only 7 per cent people were literate in 
the district; and the Censns figures for the year 1961 show 
that 6,23 per cent people more have become literate in the 
past decade. 

The following table shows the increase or decrease 

in the polling in the throe Oonoial Elections: — 

* « 


Polling in the General Elections 


WS2 

Votes 

polled 

P. 0. of 

votes 

polled 

Votes 

polled 

1957 

P. C. of 

votes 

polled 

P. C. incro 
ase or 
decrease 

65,923 


94,623 

39.9 

+ 44.44 


Votes 


1962 

P. C. of 

P. ( 

n. of 


polled votes increase or 

polled dceroase 

”39.^ 


It is clear from the table that com]>aT‘od to 1952 elec- 
tions, a greater ])orconiag( of electoiato wcni. to the polls 
in 1967, indicating an improvctjjont in the political conscious- 
ness of the people. However, lessor ponientago of jtoople 
went to polls in 1962 elections as c<>m])ared to the 1957 
elections. Therefore, it cannot ho said with certainty that 
there is positive Cfwrelai ion between extent of literacy and 
polling. 

Vote and Women 

Cemsidering the turn-out per cent on the basis of 
votes polled, 32.7 of the women electorate in the Sirohi 
district e^cercised their right of franchise as against 47.5 
per cent of men in the seoon<l (loneral Elections h<dd in 1967. 
SimHavly, in the Third (leneral Elections hold in 1962, this 
turned , percents^ of the women was 28.89 as against 44.4 
pSt oikit of men. Separate figures for the male and female 
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votes polled are not available for the First General Eleo< 
tions. Thus, it seems that there has not come any striking 
change in the political consciousness of the women in the 
district. 

Newspapen 

No newspaper is published locally, but regional neyrs- 
papers in Gujarati, Hindi and English, and also some of 
the all India dailies are sold in Abu Road, Mount Abu and 
Sirohi, whence copies find their way into the interior. The 
total circulation of all dailies is probably more than 660. 
In the interior, the places which are not connected by train, 
newspapers are delivered two to three days late. 

The most popular dailies are the Raahtra Doof (Jaipur), 
LoTemni (Jaipur), Nava Jyoti ( Ajmer ), Hindustan and 
Nav Bharat Times (Delhi), in Hindi and Jan Safta, Oujrat 
Sammhar, Sandesh (Ahmeclabad) in Giijrati. A tew copies 
of such all-India English dailies as the Hindustan Times, 
Times of India, Indian Express, Stafosman and Free Press 
Journal are also sold. 

The following weekly pajiers are also fairly popilar*. 
Jagriii (Bombay), Rajasthan Shihshah (Jodhpur), Yojtm 
(Delhi), Saptahik Hindustan, Navneef, Dharmyug all in 
Hindi; Current, Blitz and Illustrated Weekly of India (Bombay) 
in English. Among other weeklies published from Rajas- 
than, Adhikar (Jaipur) and Lokmat (Bikaner) are very popular. 

Vo'aataiy Soiial Service Oigan'zstion 

1. Harijan Sevak Sangh. —The Harijan Sovak 

is running a hostel for the stad^ats belonging to the Sche- 
duled Castes at Shooganj in which, besides educational 
facilities, free boarding and lodging facilities also exist tor 
26 boys. 

2. Adimjaii Sevak Sangh. — The Adimjati ^^ak 

is running a hostel for the students of the Scheduled moes 
at Pindwaia. The number of the students in the Hostel 
is 26. The boarders of the hostel get free food, books, 
atationery, light, newspapers and other facilities Smee 
Novemhw. 1959, the Rajasthan Government is gmng an 
Aum ^e hostel at the rate of Rs. 26/- per boarder per month. 
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Before this, aid was given at the rate of Rs. 20/- per boardei 
per month. The Adimjati Sevak Sangh has receivec 
aid from the Oovemment of Rajasthan for construction of 
a hostel building for 60 boards during the year 1960-61. 

It is h(^d that the hostel building wUl be oompJeted by 
1963. The number of boarders in the year 1958-69, 1969-60 
and 1960-61 was 20, 20 and 22 respectively. 

* • 

3. Social Welfare Board . — While preparing the first 
five year plan, the Planning Commission felt that in the 
field of social welfare the efforts of the Government would 
not be sufficient and therefore, voluntary organisations 
should be given aid and encouragement. A High Power 
Board was established to give financial aid to such voluntary 
organisations. Social welfare boards were established in 
different States to help the Central Welfare Board. Accor- 
dingly, in I95f, the social welfare board was established in 
Rajasthan also. 

On 1st of June, 1960, a Social Welfare Extension 
Project was opened at Sirohi proper. It has six centres, 
namely, Mohabatnagar, Padiv, Kialandari, Mandwaria, 
Jawal and Krishanganj. There aie 13 members of the sami+i: 
6 males and 7. females. The number of the villages covered 
by the 6 centres of the project is 89 and the total popula- 
tion 89,120. Six Gram Sevikas and five Balwari’ Teachers 
are on the staff. Daily average attendance in the various 
activities of the project, is as given below: — 

Balwari 27, Craft School 11, Social education 19, Cul- 
tural activities 32, and Health services 22. 

Besides the above activities, monthly meetings of 
the UahUa Mandal are held, cultural programme are held 
frcau time to time, meals and breakfast is distributed and 
tours of the villages organised. 



CHAPTER XIX 

PLACES OF INTEREST 


Aba 


A sub-divisional headqtiarters, known as Mount Abu, is 
situated at a distance of 18 miles* north-west of Abu Road 
railway station at latitude 24°36’ north and longtitude 
72°43’ east. 

Accoi’ding to 1951 (Jonsus Hand B(K>k of Banaskantha 
distri(;t, the town had an area of 3.5 square miles and a 
population of 4,439 (2,342 jnales anrl 2,097 females) which 
subsequently rose to 8,076 (4,754 males and 3,322 females) 
in 1961. The town fonued a part of Bombay State from 
1950 but was transferred back to Rajasthan on November 
1, 1956. 

Abu is the only hill resort in Rajasthan and is approach- 
able by a tortuous road from the Abu R(>ad railway station. 
The actual asficnt is marked by sharp turns and deep chasm 
and gorges, passing through picturesque natural scenery, 
fringed with trees of primeval forest and rivulets. Major 
K. D. Erskine, in the Gazetteer of Sirohi State (1906), writes 
thus about this place : “The natural features are very bold, 
and the slojjes-espeoially on the western and northern sides— 
extremely precipitous; on the east and south the outline 
is more broken by spurs with deep valleys between. The 
traveller, when ascending the mountain, can hardly fail 
to be impressed with the grand and beautiful scenery; the 
gigantic blocks of syenitic rooks, towering along the crest 
of the hill, are especially striking, being in many cases so 
weather-worn as to present the most fanciful and weird 
shapes, while, in others, they appear so slightly balanced 
as to be m danger of rolling down.” Even today the scenery 
M beautifully contrasting and enchanting. The legend 
oorrent about the Arbudadesha is narrated in the ohaptw 

1. BaOiHilEiuitAa District Census Hand Book 1051, p, 
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m Mdi&tj. Ool. Tod claims th© discovery of the place as 
his ovm. 

A number of hotels, rest houses and dak-bungaloTrs 
exist in the town, a fuller description is given in the chapter 
on Communication. During the second Five Year Plan, 
in order to promote tourism in the State, a tourist bureau 
was sdt up at Abu in 1958-59 and all enquiries about the 
places of interest in and around the town, can be made 
at the office of the Tourist Assistant which is located ai 
the bus stand. 

Abu lost some of its glamour after the departure of 
the Britirfi. However, the trek of visitors has continued 
unabated and in recent years, tourists from Gujarat, Maha- 
rashtra and Rajasthan have started visiting the place in 
increasing numbers. Once the headquarters of the Ag®ut 
to the (^vemor General for Rajputana, the town now 
accommodates some of the important offices of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Central Police Training College, which 
imparts traming to the officers of th© Indian Police Service, 
and the office of th© Director, Survey of India for Western 
Circle are situated in th© town. 

The town has a Government high school besides the 
two European schools — Sophia School and Mary School; 
a municipal committee, a police station, a combined post 
office mid a telephone exchange; a public park and a cinema- 
hall. A number of nurseries are maintained by private 
persons and also by th© Government of Rajasthan. The 
place is known for quality honey. Recently a games sanc- 
tuary has also been set up by th© Forest Department, The 
important places of interest in and around Abu are described 
below: 


N^dehi Ta$ao. ~*Th@ beauty of Abu is much enhanced 
by the HaMii Ttdao, cm: lake said to have been excavated 
by the ifingerri^^ {mhM) of the gods. Tod described it 
as hundred yai^in leng^ and the counterpart 

of the take three miles about Andernach m the Rbme, 
while Bragosson knew no spot in India so exquisitely bea>uttful. 
It is how4^nt half a mile long by a quarter of a.miie broad, 
and is piotureequely cdtuated between high hills except 
at the end, t»here a yiew of the pla^ is, o^^iqed 
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through a gorge. The slopes and ravines in the vidnitif 
are well-wooded, and several rocky islands add to the charm 
of the scene. The lake is shallow on the eastern side towards 
the bazar, but is from twenty to thirty feet deep near the 
dam on the west Even today, there are a num W of rocky 
islets ii\ the lake, bearing palm trees. On its bank is a well 
maintained park and receding about 60 yards beyond it, are 
the eafetaria and dhtramsikalas. A few boats are available 
on the bank and when one steers away in the lake, the 
surroundings give a thrilling joy. 

|. 

Nv,n and Toad Rooks . — ^Not far from the Nakhi lake \ 
are the two rocks calle<l the Nun and the Toad from their \ 
resemblance m outline to a veiled woman and an immense 
toad resiiectively, the former was struck by lightening in 1890 
A. D., and the piece of stone representing the nose was 
detached. 

Sunset Point . — A road from the Polo Pavillion leads 
to this point where himdreds of people witness every evening 
the marvellous phenomena when the sun appears hanging 
like a ball before it sets, and it gradually melts away like 
ice. Recently, pavillions have been built here for the 
visitors to avoid accidents. 

4rbuda DevVs Temple,. — This can be approached 
by two different routes-one from Nakhi via Adam Hospital 
and post office building and then turning northwards. 
The ascent has 400 w^ell built steps. The other route is a 
side track intersecting the Dolwara road and is very rough, 
passing through thick trees, and one has to be very careful 
while balancing on the zig-zag stone slabs, lire temple 
commonly known Adhar Devi and rarely as Arbuda Mata 
or Ambilm-a tutelary goddess of Abu, is a small white tei^le 
formed out of a natural cleft on the side of the hill, ^e 
shrine lies in the rock below the white temple. Traditionally 
it is very old, but there is no inscription save one (dated 
1676) on the jamb of a door, recording its donation. & 
the same oompoimd is a temple of goddess Nav Durga, 
another of god Oanesh and a third of Nilkantha Malbadeo. 

JMumra tempks.^'Syb celebrated Jain temples of 
Belwara (Devalweva^ the place of tem|des) are about a 
mile and half from the Nakhi lake, toWMcda Achal|parh, 
The esftedor of these temples is |dain, ahebby and raiilbsr 
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repulsive and visitor is totally unprepared for the splen- 
4n>«ar of tlv© interior that awaits him. llie main group 
eonsists of five temples construot«i almost entirely of white 
tnwrble, but only two-th© temple of Vimala Sah and the 
t^ple of Vastupala and Tejpala, are of particular interest. 
Ilh© Icomer was built ^ by Vimala Sah, an officer of the 
Ohalukya king Bhima I, the frontal halls were erected in 
Vikrcmi Sapivat 1088 (A.I> 1031), though the sanctum 
ap^ars to be older than this. The latter belongs to the 
13th century, the frontal halls were put up in VikramiScmvat 
1287 (1230 A.D.) by the banker Tejapala, the brother of 
Vastupala who bad built the Jain temple at Gimar in 
Kathiawar. 

Temple of Vinuda Sah. — ^The temple commonly known 
as Vimala Vasahi is dedicated to Adinath or Rishabhanatha, 
the first tirthanhara. According to traditions, it was erected 
on the site of a shrine dedicated to Siva and the founder 
purchased the land from the Paramara ruler of the country 
by covering as much ground as was requisite, mth silver 
coins and paying it as the price. It stands within a quad* 
rangular court and consists of a shrine containing a large 
brazen image of Adinath preceded in front by a mandapa 
or portico supported on 48 pillars. The eight central pillars 
form an octagon holdmg up a dome with its circular rims 
and richly carved pendant. This is surrounded by a cloister 
of image-cellas aligned round the enclosmg wall. Ihese 
image-coUas have statues of iirtJuinkaras, all of Which are 
of one pattern and stereotyped cast of features, and it is 
only by the symbol beneath them that on© can be distin- 
guished from the other except in the case of Parasnath 
who is always conspicuous by the serpont’s muiticephalous 
hood above him. Amba Devi’s dbrine in the south-west 
is $aid to be older than the temple itself. The cell in which 
the Devi’s imago was placed is trifurcated in recent years, 
two of these cells now contain the images of tirUimkaras. 
The fteinted representation of Bhairon outside the cell of 
the goddess, referred to by Major K.D- Erakine in his 
Gasetteef of Si^hi, holdmg a freshly-severed head in his 
hand, d<^ Waiting to catch the falling drops of blood, 

SNltiaS; gives this date as 1032 A.D. He also nmadcB mat yiinala 

Sah who was a Mahajaa of the Porwa] division juBaasedoBsatweanh 

.mktfly Jqr harbotuug daootts who^^ htoi hea^fo; ms saftsp ha 
them. See Maj<w K.D. <3ail»ttew of SNy jState, 

p. 298 . 
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has been removed to another courtyard now. At the 
entrance on the ri^ht side, is a hathi khana or elephant-room, 
in the dooi'way of which stands a life-size equestrian stiatue 
of Vimla Sah. Bound the room are ten marble dephants 
six of which have riders. 

Temple of Vastupala and Tejpala, — This tmnple, 
commonly known as Luna Vasahi, is demcated to Neminatha, 
the twenty second tirthankara. The sanctuary in* ‘black 
stone appears to have been built earlier than other members 
of the comidex which are badt of white marble. The pattern 
followed in the arrangement of the sanctum as well as the 
statues and the decoration, is almost like that of the 
Vimala Sab’s temple. Comparing these two temples, Col. 
James Tod has shown a clear preference for Luna Vasahi 
for its majestic simplicity and lofty fluted columns sustaining 
the mandap. The dome stands on eight pillars, and is a 
magnificent piece of work, having a pendant, cylindrical 
m form and about three feet in length. 

On the outer edge of the dome and arranged ui a cirole 
are sixteen female bracket figures, representing the godesses 
known as the Vidya-devis. Bound the courtyard are thirty- 
nine cells containing one or more images, and some of tne 
ceilings of the porches in front are elaborately carved. 

This temple also has its elephant-room which is much 
larger, and is enclosed by a pierced screen of open tracery. 
Inside the room and facing the screen are ten marble ele- 
phants which, with their trappings, knitted ropes, etc., 
have been sculptured with exquisite care. The riders have 
now disappear^, but the slabs behind the elephants toll 
us who they orijginally were. They indicate that they 
were Vastupala with his two wives, L^ta Devi and Viruta 
Devi, and Tejpala with his wife Anupma. 

Other Jain templed at Ddwara. — Of the remaining three 
Jain temples, one which is outside the group across the ro{ul, 
is not worth visiti]^. Of the other two, .one is dedloatod 
tq Parasnath and is called the ChmmJeha (or four faced) 
because fi has four images of the god facing the four points 
of the. compass; the tessellated pavement is worth of notice, 
the domes, though plain, axe good, and the general e^eot is 
fine. Tbo other is sacred to Adinath, and &e piliam of its 
portico are ornamented with tbe hw and 
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deoora^tioD, so common in Jain and Buddhist structures, 
^inberc w«re originally' three cells in the enclosure; two still 
stand, but only the threshold of the third (on the north- 
eastern side) remains. The doorway of the central coll isv 
oovOTed with figures of the tutelary deities {Samad&oi) of 
t^ tirtkm3<ma8, and inside the shrine are two images of 
Adinath and one of Parasuath. Both these temples are 

said to be about four hundred years old. 

• * 

Between V. S. 2006 and 2010, (1949 A. D.-1953 A. D.) 
these temples wore repaired and a few new oonsteuctions 
were made in Vhnal Sah’s temple (serial 18 to 27 in the 
corridor) and in Lunavasahi (serial 23 to 30 in the corridors). 
The expenditure incurred is as below: 




Ks. 

Vimalvasahi 

• • 

7,33,619 

Lunavasahi 

• • 

6,60,135 

Parasnath 

• • 

61,021 

Bishabhdeo 

• • 

26,676 

Mahavir Swam! 

• • 

2,401 



Total . . 13.82.7.f^i 


It was calculated that an average of 76 masons worked 
for 4,244 days. More details on the architecture of these 
temples are given in chapter on History. 

Hindu tem^ics at Ddimra . — At the back of the group 
of the Jain temples at Helwara, are the remains of old Hindu 
temples. The spot is locally known as Balam Basiya, a 
ooxruptloii of Valmiki Bishi (the sage Valmiki), of whom 
l^ere k a large figure under a ruined canopy by the side of 
an imaM of the elephant-headed god, Ganesh. The temple 
fisetog imem contains a figure of a goddess with a small imag^ 
of aBkhi looking up at her. The story runs that Valmiki, 
while here, fell in love with a girl au<i wkhedl to marry 
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her; the latter’s mother after holding out for a long time, 
eventually consented to the match ou the condition that 
he made a good road down the bill side to the plains between 
sunset and cock-crow. The sage set about bis task and had 
nearly completed it with plenty of time to spare, when 
the old lady, who had been watching him throughput and 
could no longer bear the strain, imitated the call of a cock. 
Valmiki, thinking he had failed, returned homeward^. and 
reached his hut just at dawn; he soon discovered the trick 
that had been played upon him and, in his wrath, ouraed 
both mother and daughter who were promptly turned into 
stone. The mother he broke in pieces, and piled a heap 
of rocks over the fragments; the girl, whom his hasty curse 
had destroyed, he placed in the shrine which his statue 
now faces, and she is called Kunwari Kanya (the unwedded 
maid). Here people used to come in pilgrimage and, before 
worshipping, heaped stones on the mother’s resting place 
cursing her as a liar and a traitor to her word. The shrine 
in which the girl’s statue stands is curious and evidently 
old. The temple to the west contains a figure of Vishnu. 

Achalgarh . — About three miles north-east of Delwara 
are the forts of Achalgarh, the old stronghold of the Para- 
maras of Chandravati and Abu, and the famous temple of 
Achaleshwar. The site can be approached by a motorable 
road on which regular bus service is available. Just 
before the temple, is a water reservoir known as 
Mandakini-hund^, the water of which was supposed to be 
as holy as that of the Ganges. Around its margin are 
the effigies of Adipal and the buffaloes which are all 
in utter ruin. The bed of the tank is dry. It is said 
that in olden days, the reservoir used to bo kept full 
of ghi (clarified butter), which three Daityae (demons), 
in the shape of buffaloes, regularly devomred jat 
night. Adipal Paramara slew th«n all -with one 
bolt and to commemorate this deed, his statue was 
erected in marble, with the bow just slackeimd frw a ^ot. 
To the south of the tank is an enclosure containing several 


1. BrshmS laeaaNooB that the Mandakiai is etrictljr a bnoch of the Oaa> 
ges, the word is looally pronounoed UaDda>|^ nod thh padiapil 
caused Ti d to oosihse this reservoir with the jseal Agni hW j d ( tieav 
Gao Hukii, aoath of the civil station), and to jump to iheeonrimliHt' 
that thafamec, and not the latter, waa the piaoe when Nm Ste-booi 

Itajpotf aie fli^ipoiedtohsve hem ^teaHnkiieat '' 
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fllUTinee, notably that of Acbaleshwar in the centre. It faoee 
WMit and is a m(^ern looking structure with portions of an 
o!d temple built into it. An object of great sanctity is the 
toe-nail of the god Siva pointed out in a hole into which no 
on© is allowed to put his hand. ■ The priest attending it, is of 
the view that the hole is fathomless. In front of the temple is 
a biff brass Nai^i (the bull on which Siva rides), and according 
to the inscription on the pedestal, was made in 1408 by order 
of “the jRawal” (probably Rao Sobha or Sheo Bhan). At 
on© side of the central shrine is the toran cr arch, from which 
scales used to be suspended and where the old chiefs of Sirohi 
were formerly weighed against gold. 

Other images placed around are those of Dwarkadhees, 
Koteshwar Mahadeo. Tndresbwar Mahadeo, Papkanteshwar 
Mahadeo, Somnath Mahadeo, Markundeshwar Mahadeo, 
Karbadeshwar Mahadeo, Omkareshwar Mahadeo, Chamunda 
Devi, Shankhateshwar Mahadeo, Badri Kedamath, Jagau- 
nath Bhagwan, Mira Bai, Gajanand Mahadeo, Nilkanth 
Mahadeo, Nava Grabadeo, Achaleshwar Mahadeo and 
Apeshwar Mahadeo. 

South of the Achaleshwar temples is a hill which is 
apinroaohable by a steep rough road of stone slabes. On its 
summit is the ancient fort of Achalgarh; the upper part of it 
was built by the Paramaras and added to by ^na Kumbha 
of Mewar when he took shelter here in the fifteenth century. 
The view from the top is very fine, but the objects of interest 
within the fort are few, namely; two Jain temples, both much 
modernised, equestrian statues of Rana Kumoha and his son 
ITda or Udai Karan; and a double reservoii- called Saioan- 
Bhadm (August-September). The upper storey of the temple 
has four icons of Parasnath and the lower three, made of 
Pimch-Dhatu (five metals). The other temple ocmtains 
icKMis of Sbantinath, Neminath, Parasnath (2), Adinath (2) 
and Shambhunath. The inner walls of the chamber have 
painting galieiw depicting scenes of famous places of Hindu 
pilgrimages in fast colours. 

(jfuru Sii^ar. — A diveraon from the Oria vUlage 
which, is <m the way to Achalgarh from Delwara, 
leads to the tract to Guru Shikhar ( the saint’s 
pinnacle). After a mile’s journey through sand, the aseent 
begiiw and continues foar about two miles through tortuous. 
as% 7 Xagpath b^ore the summit is reached. Daring the first 
pm m ttie jottmey, solitary woman or lonely child with a 
pitchmr full m water, be met with along t^ track who is 
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ready to Bell a tumbler of water to tbe visitor, Somstiiiies 
curd or whey is also available in tbe tbatohed bouses nearby. 
In the latter part, rugged boulders and cactus bushes ate the 
common sight. The whole journey is refreshingly tiresome. 

The peak is 5,650 feet above sea level and 400 feet higher 
than any other peak in Abu. The view from the top is 
magnificent, and was thus described by Tod: — ’“At len^h 
Surya (the sun) burst forth in all his majestv, and chasing 
away the sable masses, the eye swept over tbe desert ijintu 
vision was lost in the blending of the dark-blue vault with the 
dusky arid soil. All that was required to form the sublime 
w«s at hand, and silence confirmed the charm. If the eye, 
diverted from the vast abyss beneath, turned but half a 
circle to the right, it rested on tbe remains of the 
castle of the Paramaras, whose dusky walls refused to 
reflect the buubeams; a little further to the right rose tbe 
clustering domes of Dolwara, backed by noble woods and 
butteressed on all sides by fantastic pinnacles, shooting like 
needles from the crest of the plateau, on whose surface were 
seen meandering several rills pursuing their devious course 
over the precipitous faces of tno mountain. All was contrast 
the blue sky and sandy plain, the marble fanes and bumble 
wigwanes, the stately woods and rugged rooks.” The 
cavernous weather- worn sid" of tbe summit has, with the help 
of masonry and a little wooden door, been formed into a 
small shrine to the memoiy of Datu Brijha, a sage whose 
footprints, carved upon a bench of rock within, are presided 
over by a row of dissolute looking ganapatis (elephant-hea- 
ded geds) . Similar footprints, said to be those of B(i^a- 
nand (a gi'eat Visbnuite preacher of the fourteenth cen- 
tury) are pointed out a little further off, and down below, 
at the base of the rook, is a great bell, suspended to a wooden 
frame and having a Gujarati inscription dated 1411 A.D. *' 

At a short distance is the temple of Atri Biahi, the 
sanctum has an icon in a sitting posture which is made of 
white marble. Another remple nearby is that of Anusuia, 
where she is shown in a standing posture having four arms 
and Bishi Dattatrey is shown standing at her feet. 

^ It is noteworthy that a thatched hut is maintaiived bjf 
individual just near the summit and indigenous food in 
available hwe, payment for which is not oomimisary twp 
donation in oadr and kind, are not rrfused. Shelter » also 
provided here at odd hours. 
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Gho Mukh . — ^There is a metalled road from Nakbi 
to the temple of Hamunanji &om whence ascent starts 
Glao Mukh. The path is haphazard, mango, hcurmdat 
mnlbray and lemon trees are in abundance. Then there 
is a sudden steep with rudely-constructed steps. The 
first object on reaching the bottom is an old tank, supplied 
with water from a spout, shaped-like a cow’s head, hence the 
name, Qao Mukh. The tank was, according to an ins- 
cription it hears, repaired in 1819 by one Gumau Singh, but 
it is of course much older than this. Close by is the temple 
ofVashistha. It is a plain brick edifice, surrounded by a wall, 
with Vashistba’s shrine in the centre of the quadrangle, and 
an inscription tells us that it was erected in 1337 by Mahadeo 
Parhi, under the patronage of Karan T)eo son of Tej Singh, 
the Chauban ruler of Chandravati. In front of the temple 
is a cenotaph containing a brass figure of Dharavarsha,thfl 
last of the Paramara chief of these parts, who is represented 
as turning in an attitude of supplication to the Muni and 
asking to be forgiven for having doubted the truth of the 
story about Siva’s toe. The people however, say that 
the statue is that of the god Indra. Numerous images, one oi 
which is of Buddha with a rosary in his hand, and is dateil 
1267, will be found lying about, but perhaps the most interes- 
ting, and certainly the oldest, object is the tire-pit, where the 
Agtiiculas are said to have been created. 


Aim Road 

A town (also called Kharari) in the south of Sii’ohi; 
situated in 24® 29' N. and 72® 47' E. on the left bank of westeri 
Banas river. Formerly it was a station on the Bajputana' 
Malwa Railway, now on the Delhi-Ahmedabad route o; 
western railways, 466 miles firom Delhi and 425 from Bombay 
and is a t€frminus for the hill station of Abu. The population 
increased from 4,436 1891 to 6,661 in 1901 and 12,544 in 

1961. The present (1961) population is 17,728 (9,454 malei 
and 8,274 females). It is a tah^ and Panchayat Samit 
headquarters, has modem amenities li^ schools, hospitals 
cinema houses, rest houses, police station and a municipa. 
committee. 

4japl 

About three miles south of Pindwara on the way t{ 
Abu Road, is the vfllago of Ajari. Five furlong north-wesi 
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of it, is a temple of Mahadeo. The sceneiy is picttuesque* 
honey-combed with date-trees and a small rivnlet 
nearby. Small hillocks form a wonderful background. The 
place is a fine picnic spot. 

The temple is enclosed by a high wall. Inside it is a hwm 
of 30' X 20' size. Markandeshwar Rishi is said to have medi- 
tated here. There is a small image of god Vishnu and one that 
of goddess Saraswati. Nearby is a pond commonly known 
Qaya-Kund where people immerse the mortal remains. On 
every J eshtha 8vdi II and Baisti kli Sudi 16 a fair is held here, jl 

\ 

Chsndiavati 

An ancient city, said to have once been eighteen miles 
in circuit, the remains are to be seen about four miles south- 
west of Abu Road and close to the left bank of the western 
Banas. The site is approachable by a road for about 3 miles 
(which during the rainy season is not very safe) and then by 
a kuchfia diversion to the left for about a mile. Tradition 
assign it an earlier date than Dhar, making it the metropolis of 
western India when the Paramara was the paramount lord, 
and its prosperity seems to have lasted from the seventh 
to the beginning of the fifteenth century. The Paramaras 
had to make way for the Deora Chauhans in or about 1303. 
Chandravati ceased to be the capital of the Deoras by 1425 
and, a few years later, its buildings and skilled oraftsmeu were 
carried off to enrich the city of Ahmedabad, founded by 
Ahifiad Sab I of Gujarat (1411-42). Since then, the place has 
remained forsaken and desolate, and even its ruins, sold and 
removed as building materials, have all but disappeared. 

In 1824 Sir Charles Colville and his party, the first 
European visitors to Chandravati, found twenty marble 
edifices of different sizes. One temple of Brahma was adorped 
with rich and finely executed sculptured figures and ornaments 
in high relief, many of the figures almost quite detached, (file 
cMef imag^ were a three-hbaded male figure sitting on a oar» 
with a woman on its knee and a large goose in frxmt; two 
of Siva^^ one ’with twenty arms, the other with a buffalo 
left, th^'^rigiit foot raised and resting on a small eagle 
and a figure of death with tuventy arms^ mie hddihg ahUman 
c head by the hair. The best executed ware the daaieing nymp£»» 
with garlands and musical instruments, many of them extre- 
mely graceful. Except the roof of the donahs, whose outer 
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mftrbld cover was gone, the temple was white marble tbrou^- 
oat, the lustre of the prominent parts midimmed. Close by 
were two richly carved columns, supporting an entablatu re a nd 
sculptured pediment and probably triumphal pillars. When 
visited by Mr. Burgess the Director General of Archaeolo- 
gioal Survey, in 1874, of the twenty buildings not more than 
thnee or four were left. At present, a number of beautiful 
marMe images are enclosed in a fence undw a date-tree 
amidst knee-up grass and not a single building is left now. 

DetaBori 

This is a place west of Sirohi Road near Siranwa hills. 

' There are situated 14 Jain temples which are well known for 
their sculpture. The surrounding is beautiful. 


Eiiapora 

A village situated on the loft bank of Jawai river in 
26* 9' N. and 73*4' B., it was a cantonment in State times, 
located about six miles from Erinpura Road station on the 
Ra|putana-Malwa Railway, now on Delhi-.^medabad 
railway line. For military purposes, it was included in tne 
Nasirabad Brigade of the Mhow or 5tb Division ot the 
Southern Army. A brief history of the cantonment which was 
established in 1887 is as follows; — 


By the eighth article of the treaty of 1 81 8 the Jodhpur 
Darbar was bound to furnish a contingent of 1 ,600 horses 
for the service of the British Government when required, 
but the force thus supplied by it in 1832 proved so useless 
that the obligation was commuted in 1835 to an annual 
payment of Rs. 1,16,000 towards the maintenance oj ^ 
which was raised by Captain Downing at Ajmer ui 1^6 and 
styled it as the Jodhpur Legion. Tt was located on the 
of the present cantonment which the Commandant (the 
officer just mentioned) named it Erinpura after t^xBiana o 
his birth, ^Irin being the old name of Ireland. The Legion 
originaUy consisted of three troops of irregular cavalry, 
prindpaiy Musalmans from the Delhi 
companies of infantry, enlisted m or about Oudb, 
strength of the infantry was subsequently itmreased to ^8 
companies, to which were attach^, 
dsawn by camels, and three companies of Bhds were add i 
1841. The corps did good service m Rewara m irsay oy 
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assistiBg in breaking up a band of outlawed Thahira of Maar* 
war and their followers and it formed part of the foree which 
occupied Jodhpur city in the same year. 

Shortly after the Mutiny, a new COTps was raised, with 
the three Bhil companies of the old Legion as a nucleus, and 
on the ]2ib June 1860 it was gazetted as the Brinpura Lcre- 
gular Force. It was composed of a squadron of oa^b^, 
mainly Sikhs, numbering 164 of all ranks, and eight companies 
of infantry numbering 712; th^ latter were mostly Bhils and 
Minas, the object being to afford occupation to the local 
tribes and thus wean them from their lawless habits. From 
the end of 1870 to 1881 the Commandant was in political 
charge of Sirohi, and detachments were on several occasions 
sent out to assist the local police in patrolling disturbed 
tracts, ■ overa'wing outlaw Thakurs, and arresting daooits. 
For example a small force proceeded against the Thahir of 
Bhatana in 1868,but he was not captured,in 1870-71the greater 
portion of the regiment was employed on the Sirohi-Marwar 
border, where it had disagreeable outpost and patrol duties, 
all efficiently jierfoimed. In April 1872 a detachment made 
an unexpected night attack on the village of Rewara, 
surprised tlie rebellious Thakur, and earned him off to 
Brinpura. On this same occasion fifty-two Mina thieves were 
captured and femr who resisted were killed. At the com- 
mencement of the rains of 1882 another night march (on the 
village of Alpa, eight miles to the west oi the cantonment) 
resulted in the arrest of seven famous dacoits, besid^ some 
lifty other men charged with minor offences. Lastly, in 1883, 
a portion of the regiment formed part of the Bikaner Field 
Force, directed from Nasirabad under the late General 
Gillespie against certain recalcitrant nobles of that State. 

In 1896 the strength of thv squadron was reduced from 
164 to 100 of all ranks, and in 1897 the force which had till 
then been under the Foreign Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, was placed under the Commander-in-Chief; 
lastly, in October 1903 it was renamed the 43rd (Brinpura) 
Begiment. At present, the place has no importance what- 
soever. 

JduidoU 

Jhadoli is about 12 jades towards Pindwara faw Sfrobi 
and contains a Jain temple dedicated to Sbantinatha. 
most Jain temples, it stands in a court anJ is smwunded 
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» row of BubGddiary cells and oomdors. la the ante.oba>mber 
is a large slabe, built in the wall, with an inscription of the 
reign of the Paiumara King Bharararsba, and is dated in 
8ammt 1256 Aaoja Sudi 7 Budhavdre, which corresponds, 
to Wec^sday the 2th September A.D. 1128. IProm the 
issoription it appears that the temple was originally dedi- 
cated to Mahavira, and not to Shantinatha, as it is at present. 

inscription records that some orchard land was granted 
to the temple by Srimgra Devi, queen of Dharavai^a. The 
interior of the temple is of no particular interest. Its pillars 
and arches, resemble in style those of the temple of Vimala Sah 
on Mount Abu. 

Jizawal 

A place 26 miles north-west of Abu Road and five 
miles in the same direction from Beodar, is an attraction 
due to Jain temple which is said to be 300 years old. 

Katodidliwai temple 

This place can be reached from Abu down-hills 
about 21 miles as well as from Sirohi via Anadra, 
a distance of about 24 miles south-east of Sirohi 
town. Just near its entrance porch is a figure of a banjara 
who is said to have amassed orores of rupees and built this 
temple. Formerly there were the images of Siva, BraWa 
and Vishnu and a goddess seated on a lion. But today it 
is a ruin and some other structures in a dilapidated form 
are visible nearby. 

ITot far from here (about a mile and half), at the 
foot of»a mountain, were the dilapidated temples of Devan- 
gana or court of gods. Traditions are current that on this 
site stood an ancient city called Lakhnagar. Two mmda^ 
made of bricks are the only remains of these and those too in 
a ruinous state. There is an insoription on the entrance 
on one of these. The images which were found here are 
carried away to a temple on the main road to Anadra village. 
Round about these ruins oan be noticed bricks of unusual 
dimensions buried in the ground and pointing to the anti- 
quity the place. Ihe spot is in the midst of a thick 
bamboo jungle with tali magnificent trees. 

liiUwAniMihvu 

' A. place about six miles north of Sirohi on 
a ‘^4^0 of the metaBed road from l^rohi to 

There is a tmnple cKf Siva. Being amidst the 
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blocks and small rivulets flowing nearby, the place is a 
picnic spot. 

Maiumsta 

^ hi the hills near Sirohi town and is approadba. 
Die by a dangerously winding path. The scenery is 
picturesque, small rivulets and tall trees make the place 
more beautiful. There is also a temple. 

Mungthala 

•11 -^hout four miles west of Abu Road is the 
village of Mungthala in the vioinity of which standi 
three temples. One of these seems to have been dedicated ‘ 
to Mahavira and belongs to 15th century. Another which 
is half a mile from the village is dedicated to Mahadeo. 
The wall mouldings refer it to the 10th century. However, 
the roof of the temple is a much later work. The third, 
about a mile from the village is an old temple dedicated to 
Madnusudana. Tlie temple faces the west and is situated 
in a walled enclosure. The doors of the shrine and the 
closed hall are elaborately sculptured but are so thickly 
encrusted with whitewash of several years as to render it 
impossible to recognise the figures. The exterior of the 
temple is plain, the Sikharn is old and of Gujarat style. 
Pindwara 

A few furlongs from Sirohi Road station, it is 
situated at latitude 24° 48' noith an.d longitude 73° 3' 
east. It had a population of 6,521 in 1961 which increased 
to 7,726 (3,922 males and 3,804 females) in 1961^ The 
place has modern amenities like schools, hospital, post office, 
police station and a municipality. It is the headquarters 
of tahsil and Panchayat Samiti. * 

There is also an old temple here originally dedicated 
to Sun god, but now an image of Laxminarayan has been 
installed, instead. Opposite to the shrine is a lotus-shaped 
chakra. 

Beodar 

A place situated at latitude 24° 36' north and 
longitude 72° 33' east, is connected by road to Sfrfdii. 
Headquarters of the tahsil and Panchayat Samiti of the 
same name are located here. 

Bohera 

It is a village on the way to Sirohi Eoad from 
8tr(du and has three temples of some kcchaBolciiieal 
, Interest, two ontside and one in the riUage, Of tho 
Urn flrot k of whloh faces 
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Appeal^ to Iwkve originally dedicated to Sun. The exterior 
k plain. The hall contains the figures of Siva, Parvati 
ana Eklki while within, the shrine are the images of Rama, 
Sita and lAsunana. The second temple lies to the south- 
east of the village and is dedicated to Rajeshwar Mahadeo. 
The spire is built of bricks, coated with plaster. Tlie domical 
roof is comparatively of recent date and rests octagonally 
upem abort pillars. The shrine-a lingam-i» worshipped 
daily." The third temple that of Laxminarayan facing 
east is in the village. The shrine has a conjoint image of 
Vishnu and Iiaxmi. 

Ssmpgaiij » 

A good grain mandi, the place is approachable by road 
as well as train from Abu Road and Sirohi. 

Sameihwac temple 

About two miles to the north of Sirohi is the 
famous temple of Shri Sameshwarji. The temple 
stands in the centi’e of a fortified enclosure said to 
have been erected by Musalman king of Malwa, who was 
cured of a leprous disease by bathing in a Jcund or reservoir 
of water nearby. It appears to have been built 500 years 
ago. Lt. Col. Tod remarks “At this point, we approached 
the shrine of Sarnosbwar, around which arc congregated 
the mausolea of the princes and chieftains of Sirohi. The 
original object of attraction is a coonda, or fountain, whose 
waters are efficacious in contageous diseases; and this, as 
are most of the thermal springs of India, was dedicated to 
Siva. I3ie temple has a vaulted roof, supported by columns; 
the shape of the dome is peculiar to this region, being the 
section of an egg, the smaller portion placed perpendicularly 
on the longer axis. Within is the phallic emblem of the god; 
and without, a ponderous trident, full twelve feet in height, 
and said to be a combination of the seven metals. Two 
elephants carved in stone, guard the entrance, and the 
whole is surrounded by a fortified waU, erected by the 
Islamite King of Mandoo, who is r^rted to have been 
cured of a leprous disease, called kom, by bathing in the 
fountain. Miraole or no miracle, that the use of the waters 
is beneficial, is sufficiently attested by his having repaired 
and endowed the temple, inspite of the prohibition of the 
prophet. The present type of the ‘Lord of the Bull’, is 
uot Iju) which toother with an ancient inscription, 

was oasxiea to Mewar and inaugurated into a new temple. 
The eonothidis of the Deoras are very curious, both in their 
s^ohiteoiwil forin and details, and what is unusual, each 
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has separate inscriptions; tliat of tbe father of tlie ivesent 
prince has miniature shrine within the mausolefum, heside 
vrbicb is a small equestrian statue of the deoeased; bttt that 
of Rao Guj is the most conspicuous, having four JS&tis, 
besides a train of his vassal Rajpoots, represented in hasso 
relieve on the internal altar, they are armed with swcad 
and rfiield.” The shrine is the tutelary deity of the chiehi 
of Sirobi. 

SheoganJ 

A town in the north-east of the Sirohi town is 
situated at latitude 25” 08' N. and loi^itude 73* 04 1 ^ 
E., on the left bank of the Jawai river. The tewn takes 
its name from Rao Sheo Singh who founded it in 1864 A.D. ' 
It had importance, due to nearby Erinpura cantonment in 
State times. The population in 1891 was 1,607 which 
increased to 4,361 in 1901 and 6,720 in 1951. Today (1961) 
it has a population of 9,766 (4,943 males and 4,823 females). 
The town has usual amenities like hospital, schools, post 
office and police outpost etc. The place was one of the chief 
trade centres of the State and supplied the needs of the can- 
tonment and adjoining villages of Jo<ttpur. Even today 
it is one of the important grain mandis of the district. 
The Panchayat Samiti and tahsil headquarters are also 
located here. The town has a Municipal Committee. 

Sirobi 

Now the district headquarters, the town was 
the capital of the State and was founded in 1426 A.D. 
by Rao Sainsmal. The town which is situated at latitude 
24” 63' N. and longitude 72* 63' E., and is connected by a 
metal road about 17 miles long with Sirohi Road railway 
station on Western Railways, is said to take its name &om 
the Saranwa hill, on the western slope of which it stands. 
Ihe population increased from 6,699 in 1881 to 6,207 in 
1891 and then fell to 6,661 in 1901 but again rose to 11,966 
in 1961 and to 14,461 (7,604 males and 6,947 females) in 1961. 

The town abounds in Jam temples and no lass than 
16 still exist. The Hindu temples, four or five in numhar, 
call for no special comxamits. 

Usual modem ameouties like college, schools, hospitals, 
libraries, parks, clubs (there is one well known dub oaued 
Sarup Club) etc. are available. 

It is ahao headquarters of a subdivision, tahkM®^ 
qf. I^ohaybli Bamiti of ike same name. Mmy 
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offices likd District Magistrate, Superintendent of Police, 
Assistant Oommissioner, Excise and Taxation etc. are located 
tere. The town has a municipality since 1921. 

Vasa 

Mere than a mile to the north-east of Rohera 
is the village of Vasa, on the outskirt of which is a fine temple 
of Swrya (the sun god) of the eleventh oi twelfth century^ 
The village itself has a curious temple with a lingam in the 
shrine and the image of Tirthmkar above the door thereof, 
it seems that, there was a feud between the Brahmans and 
Jains as to which form of religion should prevail, and that 
the former won the day, the building being sacred to 
Mahadev. 

About two miles north of Vasa is the famous tirt'h 
called Jamdagni popularly believed to be the Ashram of 
famous Jamdagni Rishi. The temple which is known as 
Jamdagni temple is actually a Shiva temple. A tank near 
the shrine is called Mandakini, and is piously resorted to for 
performing Shradhas to deceased ancestors. Hindus assemble 
here during Jyestha on the eleventh of the bright fortnight. 
Two images lying outside the temple bear inscription dated 
1303 V. E. (1246 A.D.) showing that the temple roust have 
existed before that date. 

There was a village named Kalagara about two miles 
from Vasa containing a Jain temple of Parasnatb. The 
village and the temple have both disappeared and only 
traces of the foundation of some houses are seen here and 
there. 

Vasantgarb 

An old fort, situated on a hill about five miles 
south of Pindwara railway station and suwounded 
by . ramparts of undressed stone and rubble, extending from 
north-west to south-east for at least a mile and a half. 
The temples and inscriptions found here leave no doubt 
that the place is of great antiquity. To the west of the 
fort and perched on a hillock is the small shrine of Khimel 
Mata. An inscription found hero dated 625 A.D. tells 
that, while Rajjila, a feudatory of Raja Varmalat (or Char- 
malat) and ruler of the territory round about Abu, was reign- 
ing at Vaiakara or fata, i.e., Vasantgarh, a temple to the 

g oddeas Kshemarya was erected by a trader of the name of * 
atyadevn at the direction of ^e town oounoih There 
can be little doubt that the Kshemarya of this inscription^ 
i« Mota, near whose shrine the stone was discovera^h 
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Near the foot of the hill on vrhioli tlM Hart ie a 

group of temples which are woU-n^ tmtml 

one appears to have been dedicated to SivaT and l» ia alNt 
sta te of preservation, but the others are almost total Wreeic8> 
A little to the north-west is an old step>wa]l, w^cflce an 
inscription of the time of Puma Pal was foun^ and on the 
other side of the well, in a small chhatrif Is an image of 
Shayya Narayana with Brahma being born from h|B ni^viX 
tiie inscription records that the well, whicli was nailed 
S-traswati, was repaired and restored in 1042 by Lahjni, 
&e widowed sister of the Paramara king Pomapala who 
was ruling at Vatapura (Vastntgarh). To tie north-east 
of the Sivaite temple above referred to 8J*e the remains of 
one to Brahma which is certainly not later than the eeventh 
century: the shrine contains a standu g life-size image of 
t^e god, with three faces and a nimbus behind tl em, but 
with only two hands holding a rosary end a wt ter-pitciier. 
In the vicinity is a cluster of ruined temples inside a court- 
yard; the principal is dedicated to Surya^ least it is thought 
80 , as there is a figure of the sun on the gateway of the 
enclosure-and is of about the same age as that of Brahma. 
These are, it is believed, the oldest lemains at Vasantgarh- 
Further to the east stands a Jain temple of the fifteenth 
'century, in which is an image with an inscription telling 
us that it was installed at VasafUapura in me reign of 
KumbI akarna in 1450. Excavations carried out some years 
ago brought to light the existence of certain brass images 
order the ball; they were presented by the Maharao to 
the Jains of Bndwara, by whom they were placed in the 
temple to Mahavira there. Most of these images are un- 
doubtedly old, and one of Bakhabhnath has an inscription 
dated 744 which, if referred to the Vikrama era, is equivalent 
to A D. 687. 

From the above account it will be seen that Va8antg9>^b 
is a very ancient place. Up to the end of the eleventh 
century it was known by the name Foto, Vatakara and 
Vatapura, but in the fifteenth century it was caQed 

S ira, which is the same as the modern Vasan^rh except 
at in the one it is called a city (pura) and in the otbera 
fort igarh). It is clear from the iuscription found neair 
Khbnel Mata's temple that the city vas in existerce 
bbforo th.e first half of the seventh century, end the Bf 
Varmalat (oi- Oharmah t) mentioi ©d there'n> was pexhi^ 
the paramount sovereign of western Bajpntane whq 
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at BhSmMli, % town now in tbe Jaixae district of Bajas^an, 
and the H«}o*iidm>>]o of the Chinese idlgrim Hiuen nVu^nff 
(629-46). Hothing farther is known of Vasantgarh 
1042, tdien it was the capital of a Paramara king of tibe 
name of Pozna PaL Prom the inscription of Lahini^s well 
we, however, leam that the country of Vata was formerly 
governed by Bhavagupta, who was one of the predeoeasoia 
of V^graliaraja, the deceased hnsband of Lahini. A third 
inscription informs ns that in the middle of the fifteenth 
century Vasantapnra was in the dominions of the Guhila 
(Gahlot) king Kunabhakama. 

^The place was, it is believed, called Vata becaiise it 
abounded with vata or banian trees which, as a matter of 
fact, are still fairly numerous, though many died during 
the famine of 1899-1900. Lanini’s inscription oonfurms 
this view by telling us that in days of yore the country was 
a mere forest, and that under the nyagrodha or banian 
trees there stood the sacrificial hermitage of Vasistha. 
'fhere, in the jungle, Vasistha erected temples to Arka and 
Bharga and, with the aid ofthe architect ofthe gods, founded 
a city called Vata, adorned with ramparts, orchards, tanki 
and lofty mansions. The temples to Arka and Bharga an 
those of Surya and Brahma (mentioned above) and the 
fact that they are represented to have been constructed bj 
Vasistha shows that they were regarded as of very earlj 
age, even in 1042 A.D. The inscription further says that 
the temple to the sun was originally built by Vasisthapuroi 
(the people of the city of Vasistha) but, becoming ddapidatec 
in the time of Puma Pal, was repaired by his sister Lahini 
this perhaps refers to the sikhara or spire, which seems t« 
be of later period than the rest of the structure. 
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GLOSSARY 

Nakhara 

Kettlodram 

Na1»ha(mM 

IPIanets 

Nazrana* 

A present or gift; also snm paid by revenue assig. 
neesto the State in recognition of their grants. 

Odhani 

A mantle, a costume of females. 

Parda 

Same as purdah, a curtain, especially for screening 
women’s apartments, a veil. 

Paiivrafa 

A devoted and faithful wife. 

Sahukar 

A money lender and banker. 

Saifiya$i 

A Hindu who bas renounced the world, a general 
terra for a religious oscetic. 

Sharhat 

A sweet drink. 

Shraddfut 

Same as Sraddha, an offering to the manos of an 
ancestor. 

Sihhttta 

Spire. 

SUfQhi 

A long necked earthen water pot. 

Tarcavi 

An odyanra of money given by the State to cultj. 
vators for agricultural purposes. 

Thakur 

A chieftain. 

(PiHk 

A holy place of Hindus, a place of pilgrimage* 

^itihanhar^s 

Supreme being in Jainism. 

Yitjna 

A secrificial ritual. 

A$hmm 

A hermitage* 

Bahi 

A ledger, a book of accounts. 

Btmri 

A pond. 


Forced labour. 

^huion 

Keligious or devotional recitals among Hindus. 

Bidi 

Indian cigarettes, tobacco rolled in leaves. 

Bif 

Forest area. 

Ohukfd 

A wheel. 

Bm>0^ 

An effloiat of the excise department. 


A demon. 


Hrnnkf 
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Ba^l 

Land fOTentie. 

Bvkhx 

Same as^ooka or hookah^ thewater-tobaoaopip^ 
of 4«al>s. 

Httndi 

A bill of exchange^ an indigenous system of dra£^ 
and ebaifii»e. 

latmurardar 

Peimanently .seitM assignee. 

Khaim 

ImmIs likeoUy managed by the State. 

Kifian 

A gathering for' devotional songs. 

Ko0 

A measurement of distance, approximately two\ 
mjies. 

Kotwnl 

A poliee official sometimes exercising judicial 
poirars a4ao. 

Mondap 

.A dame over a itemple, a canopy* 

Mtmdi 

A 

MUah 

Files. 

Mhchha • 

A barbarian* a sinful person. 
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246, 248. 260, 268. 297, 306. 812, 
820, 824. 861, 410. 424, 426, hillt— 
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277. 

Abv Actiaii Coainiitta* 88. 

Aba Koad 8, 4, 11-14, 82, 86, 

37, 38, 41, 79, 82.14, 92, 94, 96, 
102, 104, 109, 111, 112, 126, 131. 

138, 141, 148, 169, 166-170, 
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488. Block— 238, Plantation— 126. 

Abttl FaeU 88. 
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Atcidentt 204, 

Aohaldifawtt 4S1« tonpla— 80. 

8. 17, 80, tfl. 86, 66, 141,. 
894, 480. 481, t»Bk-li2,168.426. 

A4l«», A- 20, 198, 221, 878, .182,397, 

AtlllO iHtiM 87il. ‘ 

A4li4 0P4 > 74 . 

Adi»i)titi Bfrak Songb 428, 


Adinath 86. 

Adipal Paramara 439. 

Adla] 198. 

Adminittration, General 235. 
AdministratiTe divjtiont 241. 
Administrative Pattern 248. 
Adoption also godltna 105, 

Adult education 228, Centrei — 228. 
Adult franchis* 81. 

Afforestation 126. 

Afghanistan 48. 

Africa 28 l 
AgnMtit 438. 

Agnikund 430 f.n. 

Agra 67, 174, 191, 199. 

Agrawal 183. 

Agriculture 134, 181, 269, 226-227, 281, 
236, Officer, Di^ftrict — 147, 249. 
Agricultural labour in India, Report 
on the Second Enquiry (1 966-57) 278. 
Agriculturists 183, 271. 

Agricultural, cooperatives 226, imple- 
ments — 182, 226, 226, 232, income 
tax — 281, labour — 278, 279, land — 
268, operationa— 143, 278, pests 

and diseases — 147, wages — 278. 

Ahalya 46, 46. 

Ahmad Shah II 61. 

Abmedabad 6, 63, 76, 160, 160, 168, 
169, 172, 178^ 181, 190, 191, 198, 
199, 206, 225, 226, 854, 414. 
Airfields 206. 

Ajari 483. 

Ajaypala 60. 

Ajbari 262. 

Ajit Singh 68, 416, 417, 

Ajmer 60, 66, 77, 168, 191, 198, 26i, 
800, 306, 393. 

.Akara 60. , . , - 

Akbaty the Ofetikt ($446, aoi of AurnAc* 
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Akhf) 62, 

Akliapiira 9, 10. 

Akholao 14, tank— ISI. 

Akbalao, Maharao U. 

Akherai I 62. 

Akbaraj II 67. 

Akoona 13. 

Akm 168, 176. 

Alauddin Khilji 68. 

Alexander 40. 

Alexander Lnwranre 74. 

Alhana 68. 

Alpa 6. 

Alwar 63. 

Amar Singh 67. 

Amar Singh of Landri 68. 

Amateur Dramatic Club 301. 

Amhajj 108. 113, 126, 200, 204. 
AmeniticH for travrllere 206. 

Amina 266. 

Amuflcmontfl 114. 

Anadra 80, 31, 74, 79, 106, 162, 166. 

168, 103, 198.201, 204, 207, 241, 294. 
Anahilpataka 66. 

Anand Bai 62. 

Atiandi 374. 

Anand Ranw ,r,ori 68. 

Anandpuxa 6$ 

Andemaoh on the Bhine 426, 

Anjani 199. 

Anglo-vemarular School 386, 369. 
Angor 10, 130. 

Angori 234. 

Animal disof^ee 166. 

^nimal hiifibandry )22, 160, 226, 
Officer— 260, 

Animistft 08. 

Anop Mandal 416. 

Antelope 81* 

Antr>Comiptioti Squad 299. 
Anti^maloifol nitsasuroi 898. 

Antimony 17^ 

^poeojd Mount h 
Amblan Baa 4$. 

Ama^mjn 65. 

A^^apia 19.*^ 


AxavalHa 6-8, 16, 17, 20, 21, 2841, 
103, 122, 161, hilhM4f, 9, rang#— 1% 
aystem — 16. 

Arhuda 46, 47, 

Arbudha* 1* 

Arbudadesha 46, 424. 

Arbnda devi*i temple 426. 

Arbucla-giri 46, 

Arhuda Mahatmya 45, 

Arbudh Pradesh 1, 2. 

SamacJ/ar 418, 

Archaean rocks 18. 

Archaeology and Areliitecture 83. 
ArchiveB, dielriei 312. 

Aiota 28. 

Arjun Singh 417. 

Army 280, 

Arna 31, 280. 

Arnoa 34. 

Arrlua 24. 

Arsenic 17. 

Artificial inseminafion eonlr* 168. 
Aruna 32. 

Asnrajft .68. 

Asbestos 171, 

Ashoka 48. 

Ashtadhashati De»h 2. 

Assam 266 f.n. 

Assessment 276, wiiele— 268, 271, 272. 
Atma Ram 419. 

Atri Ri^hi 482, 

Aua 76* 

Auranj^eb 87, 

Australia 26. 

Avanti 4840. 

Ayurvedis dispensaries 260, 394, drug.. 
])l»nts — 37, h«spit»l..,,329, - 
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Babar 62. 

Babul (Aracia afobtca) 24* 

Bab« tal 417* ^ 

Bohn Lai Shalt 414* 

Badal Singh 98, 

Badaohi 6« 

Badgam also BadgaimA 85^ 
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Baitath 4B« 

Bairiaal 167,68 
BairisftlllOB. * 

Baira 136439, 142, 143, 146, 192, 

220, 222, 232, 

Baladitya 62, 

Baida 6, 36. 

Bali 150. 

Baliraja 64, 

Ballala 56. 

Bal Mandir 363. 

Baluchistan 48. 

Bamboo or Bans or Baus 25> 110, 129, 
169, 176478, industry — 176. 

Banas river 2, 8, 16, 83, 123, 126, 153,172, 
178, 206, 433, plantation — 125, western 
-7,9-12,14,129,234, 248, Project— 129 
132. 

Banaskantha 2, 1 1, 83. 241. 

Bandharas 174. 

Bandi 11 

Banks, co-operativo 182. 186, joint 
stock .~~1 84. 

Banswara 2, 261. 

Banya i b ree 25. 

Baori 434. 

Baragion 64,75. 

Barakh^ra 35. 

Barani 266. 

Bar Associ ation 311. 

Barbers 377 
Bari 201. 

Barley 137, 139, 142, 143, 147, 163, J64, 
192, 219, 220, 222. 223, 231. 
BarlutalsoBarloot67, 174, 193, 266, 

267, 308. 

B^an57,64. 

Barmer 93. 

Baroda 70. 

Basantgarh also Vasantgarh 53, 53. 6o, 
61,441 ^ 

Baitai 2^1, 23S, 272, system -276, 
village. 271. 

Bftvli 10. 

'Bears 32 ’ ' 

Beawar 191, 198. 

Bee-keeping 169,176> 177 
Bf^at 278, 416. 


Behlol Lodi, Sul^n 62 ' 

Belangri 10. 

Bengal, Bay of 40,48. 

Beryl 172. 

Bhabru edict 48. 

Bhagat sect 102. 

Bhagwan Das 419. 

Bhagitfat Purana 102. 

Bhairon, the deity 102, 103. 

Bhakaty the tract 8, 17, 33, 79> lo2, 
103, 241, 263, 265-267 

Bhalamania 266, 271. 

Bbana, descendant of Uda 63. 

Bhang 108, 404, 406. 

Bhawnwari Lai 419 
Bharat Singh 76. 

Bharja 12. 

Bhatana 5, 263. 

Bhatinda 191. 

BhaU 262. 

Bhatt,Ookul Bhai 80, 289, 374, 414, 
416,417. 

Bhawari 3, 269, 30t). 

Bhawnagar 240. 

Bherugarh 5. 

Bhila, 8 30, 33, 73. 76, 8J, 97, -99,102, 
104-106 109-111. ' ns, 163. 

165, 106, 182. 222-224. 263, 268, 

269, 276, 364, 377, 413, 415. 

Bhil Seva Mandal 410. 

Bhilan 409. 

Bhiliamala or Srimala or Bhimnal 53> 
.35, 67, 63, 146, 260. 

Bhilwara 189. 

Bhima I 56,427 
Bhima II 66. 

Bhimana 12. 

Bhimania 205. 

Bhimadeva I 66. 

Bhimraj 417. 

Bhim Singh 68, 69^. 

Bhinmal or Srimala or Bhillamala 63, 
55, 57, 63, 146, 260. 

Bhoja 65. 

Bhoja Solanki 61. 

Bhopal Singh 239, f.n. " 

Bhopas 107, 377. 

Bhrigu, the sage 45. 
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Bhula 109, 165, 877, 411, 418, tmk^ 
181. 

Bible ir7. 

Bidi 33, 223. 

Bighoti system 264,266,271, 

Bija 64.66. 

Bijai Singh 68. 

Bijua 76. 

Bikaner 81, 65, 68, 178, 812. 

Bikanvas 11. 

Bilgir tree 25. 

BiUar 34. 

BUwa 34. 

Bindusara 48* 

Birs 22. 

Bithan Project 130. 

Black bears 80. 

Black buck 31. 

Black, Captain 74. 

Blw|cet8 19.0. 

Bodi river 129. 

Bohra lOO, 104, 110, 16?, 180, 181. 
Bombay 3,72, 8U, 82, 83, 94, 97, 104, 
169,172,181, 189, 190," |91, 240.241, 
277, ^9, 414, 416, 42f . 

Bones 280. 

Booj-^ft-llala 16 

Bo^amca) and aoologI(^ garden 375. 
Brahma, the lor^ 4^* 

Brahman 100, 164, 183, 263. 

Bralin^s ^8. 

Brihadgachachha 58. 

Brihadratha 49. 

British Courts 806. 

Broach 50, 

Bubonic plague 878. 

Buderi 10. 

Buffaloes 151, 154, 157, 1^8, 1,62. 
Bullocks 182,279. 

Burarikhera 6, 11. 
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Caldta 171, 172, 181. 

Camels 162, 165, 15|, 160, m 
Canals 129488. 

Caatomatat 91, #5* 
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Castor-seed 142. 

Cattle 138, 162, 164, 167^ 163, 

225-227, breeding-^2^» 
pounds— .*307. 

Causes of death 383. 

Cement 169, 176, 191. 

Census 4, 91-100, 122, 209, 2l0, 817. 

Central Cooperative Bank 18^^. , ^ 

Central Excise Departmcrl 316^ 

Central excise duties 2^5. ; 

Central Government Beparin.^t ^15, | 

institutone— 868. t 

Central ja4 7§, |35, 303, 304. 

Centr^ Police Training ColJege 800, 817, 

' 1 ■ t- » '■.* 

426, curriculuxr— 301, 

Hospital — 394. 

Cereals 142, 1^3. 

Cess 269. 

Chachigadeva 58. 

Ph^ lg|». 

Chalukyas 47, dynasty- 55. 

Chawar 100. 

ChamboliorJa (Jasminum reifk-rianupi') 
25 

Champa {Michdia 25. 

Champa Kumari 62 
Chamunda 108 
Chamundaraja 55. 

Chanda 67. 

Chandana 0, 55, 57. 

Chandra^|a^J. 

Ohendragnpta II 51. 

Chandravati 2, 65, 57, 5^, 6(j(, 849 1^>^> 854, 
488, 484. 

Chandur 11. 

OharoB 404, 406. 

Chaahtana 50. 

0haMi.l9pjii tH, 

Obwirib)isj 417, 

Ohaubana 66, 101;, 260, of 

(ttbavadaaMO. 

ChnniBtaSIHII, 

0ii6&ab49. 
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Chhatar Singh 69, 

Chhataxasal 68, 

Chhipa$ 174. * 

Ohhipaveri 80. 

Chhota Rohua 18. 

Chhtttbhaias 80, 237. 288, 

Chief Medical Officer 248. 

Ohilliee 142. 

ChingleputOl. 

Chir 26. 

Chitcbl 81. 

Chitrasani 198. 

Chittor 49,61,62. 

Chittorgarh 98. 

Cholera 168, 878, 

Chota Ranpur 11. 

Chotila 9, 112 
Christians 98, 99. 

Civil Courts 183. 

Civil Judge 183. 

Classification of sown area 126. 
Climate 38. 

Cloth 197. 

Clouds 161, also cloudiness 40. 

Club 227, 301, 440. 

Coconut 111, 

Co-eduoational institution 365, 357, 
Coinage 189. 

Coins, Gaddhiya 52. 

Collector 166, 248, 24fc 247, 275, 282, 
283 309, 310, duties of.— 243. 
College 301-303, 369, 370^ 440, 
ColvUle, Charles (Sir) 484. 

Commerce 190. 

Commercial crops 142, 

Commercial plantation 126. 
Commissariat, M.S. 64. ' 
Commissioner 243. 

Commlssionership of Jodhpur 241. 
Communal life 112 . 

Communications 9e, 198. 

Community devnlopii^t 224. 
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Contour bunding 184, 

Cooperative Credit, facilities fcr 184. 
Cooperative Credit Societies 1^1, 
Cooperative farming 126. 

Cooperative Marketing Societies 193, 
Cooperative ^oyement 1|4. 

Cooperative societies 128. 179, ^49. 

Copper 17. 

Coral tree 29. 

Cottage industries l)5g, l^p, 174-176. 
Cotton 183, 140, 142, 147, 168, 169, 19c, 
209, ‘ ’ 

Courts 183, 8^5, of Civil and 
Additional Sessions Judge— 8^^^ 810, 
of District and Sessions Ju<|ge— 2^2, 
307, 810, of District ^^agistrate— 

307, ?ntey ^tat|^l— ^07, Munsif— .gop. 
Court fees 280. 

Court of wards 286, 3|5. 

Cows 162, 162. 

Credit facijdties 181. 

Credit Cooperatives 226. 

Creeper 2?* 

Crimes 293, 294, incidence of —292. 

Crops, major 135. 

Crop pattern 143. 

Crop rotation 134. 

Currency 189, 280. 

Customs 81, 190, 285. 

Cutch 50, 63, Rann of— J2, 16^ 
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Dabla Rajul hills 38. 

Daily life 112 
JOaie 397, 

Dak bungalows 206. 

Dak-Ri-RaJ 81 
Palpat Singh 418, 419, 

Damani, Suraj Eatan 417. 

DamaBain419. 

Damascus 168. 

Damodar Gupta 1 f.n. 

Dancing 118, 

^ Dangi 100, 

Dangrali 1|» 

J>BQ^Vttuin 06, M. 
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Dana 67. ' 

Darji ,100* 

Daroga 100, 403. 

Dasarath, grands on of Aihaka 4S. 
Daayua 46. 

Datani 60 . 

Dattaka hawan 106. 

Dattatrey,Eislii432. ' 

Datu Brijha 432. 

DauUt Singh 68. 

Daath and birth ratio 382. ' 

Debani 262. 

Deer 31, 33. 

Deesa 162, 190,198. 

Delhi 5,62,75,169,191,198,205,255, 226. 
Delwara 3,8.13, 18, 68,82,84, 204, 242, 
267, temples — 426. 

Damjtrius 49 f.n. 

Democratic Decentralization 224, 225, 
243,346. 

Deoras 66, 71, 260, Ohauhans --1, 

103, Clan— 2, Sect^lOl, 

Deora, Bija Hirrjaot 63. 

Deora, Kalla 64 
Dopran 199. 

Derhod 410. 

Desuri 310, 435. 

Devai’aja 57. 

Devasthan 236, 271, 5^.73, villages— 
267,268. 

Dovi Chand 417. 

Devi Shah 60. 

Dhak 26. 

Dhakad 100. 

Dhaman 26* 

Dhandhuka 65. 

Dhaxkcri 83. 

Dhanpur 198, 199 
Dhan Kaj iCatar 414. 

Dhanta 10. 

Dharam ©hand 417, 419. - ‘ 
I>haramChaiidSurana414. ' ' 

' Dharamehalas 206, 340, 42^! 
Dharavarsha 66, 67, 433; ^ * 

Pharla Virohi 34 
Dharma Earn 419* 
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I>h€m 26 . 

Dhauxnya 47. 

Dhavla 84. 

Dhibri 5. 

Digambaras 99. 

' Dildar 71, 172. 

Dingal 374. 

Diseases 160, 884. . ♦ 

Dispensaries 165, 156, 233, 377, 379,380, 
387-389, 394, 396,411. 

Displaced Persons 07. 

Distillery 168, 403, 406. 

District administration 243, 246. 

District Level Officers, list of 247. 

Divatla, H.V. (Sir) 82. 

Divorce 107, 

Diwan 236. 

Dhol (drum) 113. 

Dodia Nar Singh 60. 

Dodial 64. 

Dogs 159. 

Dola 198. 

Donkeys 156. 

Dost Muhammad 64. 

Downing, Major 78. 

Dowry system 106. 

Drains 398. 

Dress 109. 

Drinking and drug-taking 108. 

Droughts 161. 

Drugs. 402. 

Duck 31. 

Dud a 62. 

Dudhia 16. 

Dnli Chand 418. 

Dunga Earn 417. 

Dungarpur 2, 261. 

Durlabharaja 56. 

Dusaia 65, 67. 

Dweliings 109. 

Dyeing ^ Printing 174. 

Dysentery 384. 0 

. - 

Earthquakes 2* and tri»2(iors48Ka|i8^ 

Economio Conditions 228. 
Eoonomie^ftatiii 217. . 

Seonomio trends 217. 
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41^1, 421, thkd-^17, 42L 
Bl^hanta 279. 

iiii&igratioBand immigration 08. 
Bmployment 224, exchange — $14, officer 
of the dyustriot^249. 

Shgland 70. 

BSntertainment tax 281, 828. 

Bpidemios 378, influensa — 378. 

Brinpura— 20, 73-75, 70,05, 140,162. 

108, 108, 207, 214, 305, ooatonment — 
440, Irregular Foroe-— 7d*^oad — 3$, 40, 
83,192. 

Krekine, K.D. Major 18,146,152,199,207, 
220, 235,263, 884,427. 

Buoalyptos 26. 

Burope 26, 

Bxportsand importe 191. 

Bxoise 236, and taxation, 240, 281, 
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fhtofiOs 160, m, 224, 304. 

Faiia 107, 112, 193, important list of— 
117, Sameahwharji— 118. 

Faina 83, 800. 

Famine 02,f,n„ 102, 205, 202, $78, and 
floods— 161 « 

Faojdaf204 
Fauna 80 
Fetopar 171. 

Fof^^asson 86, 425. 

Ferns 20, 

FertiUacrs 144, 147, 225.227. 

Festivals 118. . 

Fihr#l^«^« 
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Fli!a»|di47« 
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Hoods H 18, 166, 210 . 

Flora 18, 10. 

Floricans 81, 

Flowers and Cfeepers 20. 

Fodder 185,188,162465, Bsnil 8«e$d«4 
151, orops-..150, lol. 

Folk ballads 114, 

Folk miisio 118. 

Food 111, 188, 162, crops— 188. 

Forests 8, 18, 10, 82, 88, 85, 86,78, 81, 128 
128,120,168, 166, 286, 280, areas— 

887, d^^Mtftment — 151, doty— 18, 
officer— 248 

Fruits and Vegetables 140, na^28, 
amaltas— 28, cmn/d— 24, onar— 24, 
aflg«^-.24, ofiwol— 23, oouZa 28, ore/a— 
23, orond— 24, ant— 24, Ffg— 25. 
Furniture 100, 222. 
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Gcjasimha 5$ 

Game sanctuary 81. 

Ganga, Maharaja 62. 

Ganganagar 93. 

Ganges 71. 

Chnja 108, 281, 404,406. 

Gao mukh 433. 

Garh 13. 

Garnell, W. Col. 77 
Gautama, ri8hi45. 

Gaotamiputra 50. 

Gaotamaji*ka-inela 112. 

Geese 31. 

Geology 16, geological antiqiiity^6, 
formation— 16,17 
Ghana 199. 

Ghanchi 272. 

GAeealsog^f 152, 100. 

Ghoda Dev 103. 

Ginger 142. 

Ginning presses 176, 

Girasias 8, 76,80,07-00,102, 103, 106, 107, 
100, 111, U3, 161, 168, ,165^ 182, 222-»4, 
261,268> 265, 26$, 276, 854,877, 400, 

418, Schools— 857,658. 

Gifdawar 275, dholes— 2^ F75,'ff6. 
Gimar 427* 

Girwar 198* 
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0&5. 

Qold. 17. 
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OOMflSS. 

OrAza 155, lii, 155, 155, 515» 550, 
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OtmiA Seyak 545, 545. 

Ckraiaki 15, 17. 

Qmp«t27. 

Omy fowl 152. 

W22,25, 151,154,178. 
GnuBizigl51,f6et..^0. 

Grevolli«27. 

Grey partridge 51. 

Chroie, Major — 557. 

Groondimt 140, 142, 175. 
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Hares 51. 
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Harijan 100, paih4hala^.-255, 405, 

Sayek 8aiigli--422. 

Haripur Congress Session 414. 

Harish Chandra 417. 

Harji4,204. 

Harraj54. 

Harsha 55. 

Harvesting 145. 

Hotol 252. 

Hastings. Marquess, Governor General 
70,71. 

HalkJS:hiii«hS,265, 270. 

Hear Singh 415. 

Hemp 281, drugs — 405. 

Henry the Sevent*8 Chapel 56. 

Hides 165, 169, 190,250,and8kina^l7A 
High Court 807* 
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356, 557,565,370,425. 

HiUs 2,4.7,9,10,15, 22,129,161, of Simiaa^ 
Hilly tracts 259. 

Himachal 45. 


271, 415, 425. 

Gujaiati 97-99,111. 
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EasMlaTaa 8, 16, 46> 48. 
Himavat45, 

Hindus 95, 99,104,110,115,157. 
Hindu God 0 ~«^, tcimpefi-.-«429, 440. 
HiraRam4l9, 

Hiuen Tnsang 55. 

HomeXdfe 105. 
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Hyilrp-aleotzie power 160, 
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Ilimhiii^ifmOSO. 

leo^eoiidy 178, 

Xdwfi^ry 168, 178, 

ld«r4)64. 

Jjara 266, 

Ilalii Biix 76, 

Bttttaiash 56. 

Implomonta, agrienltural 146, 
loooxiia-taz 285» departmental? 
ladebtedneflB 181, 188. 

India 1,40, 48, 61, 82, 84, 88, 84, 168, 

180, 188. 

Indian People's Famine Belief Tmet 168, 
Indigenous banking 180. 

Indra, the god 46,47,108 
Indus 48. 

Industrial cooperative 226, sooieties— > 
182,228. 

Industrial labour 401. 

Industrial Potential 168,176,217« 
Industries 168, 16 , 178, 181, 182, 808, 
217,218,225, 248, 250, Klron-17^ 
so )iaiskiag--*l68, sinaU-^172, straw 
board 178. 

Infirmities 885. 

Insuranoe general 187, State* 187. 188. 
irem 17. 

Irrigation 15, 129.182, 168,2264127,228, 
281, by orope.--188, by scmroea--^188, 
proJeota-^18, worke ininor«.*24S. 

Isra 7, 

IWsmiiiuiUlof 77. 
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62, 64, 84, 88, 165, 187, 204, 246*260, 
261, 281, 812. 
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Joeiim 27. 

Jannapur 84,86. 

JanapuT and Pindwara Plantation 126. 
JangalKandiya 34. 

Jan Sangb 417*420. 

Jaska 188. 

JaswantdO. 

Jaswant Singh 66. 

Jaswant Singh of Harwas 68. 
Jaswantpura 5,62. 

Jatva 100. 

Jawai river 8,88,486, 440. 

Jawal 11. 178, 174, 188486, 201, 207, 
262. 

Jawali 128. 
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Jhabatu 60. 
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Junagadh 380, ixisonpiioti^-^ 
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Jwar 136^139, 142, 144. 146, 147, 

151, 163, 164, 192, 223. 
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267, 270. 

Kaohmaolior Bodi river 6,10,129. 
Kaohnar 27. 

KadambriProjaot 130. 

Kaira 62 

Biaishree Singb 77. 

Kakendra 11. 

Kalaohur is 52. 

Kalagara441. 

Kaiaiidri64, 68, 174, 177, 193- 195* 
201, 204, 207, 262, 266, 308. 
Kalbi272. 

Kalkaji'ka-talab 14. 

ElaUa 66. 

Koitncidh&nu 64. 

Kameri river 10, 129. 

B^nhadadeva 60. 

Kanokolar tank 132. 

Kanela 199, 

Kanpur 169, 174, 191. 

KapalGanga River 6,10,11,129. 
Kapalpura 9. 

Kapoorbab 260. 
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Karaanti 200. 

Karan Deo eon of Tej Singh 433. 
Karodidbwaj temple 31. 

Karaunda 28. 

Kaehmir 61, 52. 

Kasibal 17. 

K^thiskwm alf o KathUwad 48,60. 
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Keahari Singh, Maharao 14,76, 306. 
Keshavganj 14,805,300. 

Kesuag. * 

Key. village scheme 163. 

KhaUot area 276, jungle--.*! 65, laii4U*>263, 
viUage.-166, 262, 264, 267, 268, 
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270. 
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Veerka 418. 
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Williams, G. B. 239 f.n. 
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